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Tchekhov’s letters in the six-volume edition published in Russia 
covered the years 1876-1904, and numbered 1,822. We have 
selected about 300 letters, eliminating from them passages in- 
essential to English readers. The letter of April, 1883, 10 
Alexander, and the letter of October. 18, 1888, to A. S. Souvorin, 
were translated in collaboration with the late Katherine Mans- 
field and Mr. F. Middleton Murry, and appeared in “The Adelphi” 
in 1923. 
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The Life and Letters of 
Anton Tchekhov 


SECTION I 


A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON ANTON 
TCHEKHOV 


By E. ZAMYATIN 


N the city of Taganrog there is a peaceful, grass covered 

street called Monastery Street. Among its houses is 
to be seen a small one of two stories bearing the signboard 
** Colonial Produce. P. E. Tchekhov.” Pavel Egoro- 
vich Tchekhov was the father of Anton Tchekhoy. 
Within the walls of that house Anton Tchekhov passed 
his childhood. 

The pedigree of the Tchekhovs is purely peasant. 
Anton’s grandfather was a serf owned by Tchertkoff, 
an ancestor of the well-known disciple and friend of Leo 
Tolstoy. By persevering labour Anton’s grandfather 
managed to save 3,500 roubles, and with that sum in 1841, 
about twenty years before the abolition of serfdom, he 
bought the freedom of all his family of eight, paying 700 
roubles per head, his daughter Alexandra being thrown 
into the bargain gratis. The family moved from the 
Vozonezh province to the South, and Anton’s grandfather 
was employed not far from Taganrog as steward on the 
estates of Count Platov, the hero of the war of 1812. 

Anton’s father worked in Taganrog as a clerk. 
Saving up penny by penny, with the same persistence 
as his father, he managed to gather sufficient money to 
open his own shop in Monastery Street. By that time 
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he was already married to Eugenie Morosov, the daughter 
of a Taganrog cloth merchant. On January 19, 1860, 
Anton was born. Besides Anton there were four sons, 
Alexander, Nicolay, Ivan and Michael, and one daughter, 
Marie. Life in the little house was conducted in the old, 
strict, traditional fashion. The father brought up his 
children strictly, in “fear of God,”’ keeping close to the 
church and its rituals. ‘The boys were bound to observe 
all fasts and attend all the long church services. The 
father had much knowledge of and a great love for church 
music, and when the boys were growing up he formed 
them into a choir. Ske 

Religious strictness reacted on the children quite 
differently from what the father wished. “ When I re- 
call my childhood,’ Anton wrote in later life, “it 
appears to me rather dismal. 1 have no religion now. 
When my two brothers and I used to sing in the church 
people looked at us admiringly and envied our parents— 
but we felt like little galley-slaves.” 

The discipline had one good result: the beautiful 
words and images of the church hymns entered into 
young Tchekhov’s soul and did much to inspire in him 
that knowledge of and that sensitiveness to the Russian 
language which were made manifest later in his works. 

Tchekhov’s first school was a parish school in one of 
the outskirts of Taganrog, where he mixed with the 
children of small artisans, sailors and labourers. The 
teacher was a Greek, a coarse man of small knowledge 
who often thrashed his pupils. It was no joy to study 
there. “I had no childhood,” Anton more than. once 
said to his friends. 

On leaving the parish school Anton was sent to a 
grammar school. His progress at studies was not over 
brilliant. He developed slowly. He was at that time a 
slow, clumsy, large-headed boy ; his schoolfellows nick- 
named him “ Bomb” and “ Bull-head.” He kept him- 
self somewhat apart, and made no close friends. Yet, 
“ Bull-head,” for all we know, was loved by his school- 
fellows: maybe, for his invariable lazy good-nature, 
for the dimples on his cheeks, for his smile, 
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In the upper forms of the grammar school a change 
came over Tchekhov ; he grew into a lively, witty youth, 
a great fellow for all sorts of pranks and inventions. 
Laughter, humour—qualities which afterwards coloured 
a whole period in his creative work—began spouting in a 
riotous fountain. He dug amusing stories out of the 
library and would read them aloud in so masterly a way that 
the whole form would roll with laughter. He used to 
make very skilful grimaces, and could change his voice 
to make it unrecognizable. . 

His first literary attempts relate to the time when he 

was in the upper forms of the grammar school. He 
contributed to Lite Star, a paper written and edited by 
the pupils, and composed several numbers of the humor- 
ous school paper, The Stammerer, which was issued in 
manuscript. When a pupil of the seventh form he 
wrote a farce Not for Nothing did the Chicken Sing 
and a play Fatherless—more or less successful childish 
efforts. @ 
At that time the fortunes of the Tchekhov family 
took a bad turn. ‘The father’s business declined, until in 
1876 his affairs were a complete failure, and he had to sell 
the house and the shop. The family—excepting Anton 
—moved to Moscow, where the two other sons had pre- 
ceded them, Alexander being at the University, and 
Nicolay at the School of Painting. Anton remained 
in Taganrog to finish his studies at the grammar school. 

In Moscow the father found employment as clerk in 
a warehouse, but the wages, 50 roubles a month, were 
hardly sufficient to keep the younger children, and there 
was no possibility of helping Anton. At the age of six- 
teen Anton had to stand alone and work for his bread and 
butter. He managed to keep himself going by tutoring 
pupils till 1879, when he passed his matriculation examina- 
tions. ‘Then he went to Moscow, entered the faculty 
of medicine at the University, and in the second year of 
his graduateship began his literary journeyman work. 

It was, indeed, journeyman work. Necessity compelled 
him to write, he was driven to it in order that the family 
should not starve, for on the father’s wages of fifty roubles 
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a month it was impossible to keep the family going. 
Tchekhov wrote—wrote on set subjects, wrote to order, 
wrote about sea-side flirtations, mothers-in-law, March 
hares, anything that was not forbidden by the censorship, 
anything that was required by the humorous journals 
of that time for the after-dinner entertainment of the 
“plain”? man. 

At that time the Tchekhovs lived in a half-basement 
building in the Drachovka quarter of Moscow. Anton 
had to do his work in most unsuitable surroundings. 
““T work in the most abominable conditions,” he wrote 
in a letter referring to that time. “ Before me is my 
unliterary work, mercilessly shattering my conscience ; 
in the adjoining room a relation’s child is screaming ; 
in the other room father reads ‘ The Impressed Angel’ 
aloud to mother. A more abominable setting for a writing 
man can hardly be imagined. My bed is occupied by 
a newly-arrived relation who keeps on coming to me and 
starting a conversation on medicine. It is a matchless 
setting.” 

‘““My unliterary work mercilessly shattering my con- 
science’”’ . . . This sentence alone shows that the hardest 
circumstance to Tchekhov was not the setting in which 
he had to work but the nature of the work ; he had to sell 
his talent to gratify the taste of the buyers, and the buyers 
at that period were the humorous papers of the boulevard, 
The Alarm Clock, The Dragon Fly,etc. ‘Tchekhov began 
his career in the Dragon Fly in 1880 with the sketch 
“A Letter to my Learned Neighbour,” and for two years 
he had to keep to that “unliterary work.” He wrote, 
in his own words, “ stories, tales, vaudevilles, any sort of 
rubbish, including ‘“‘ Mosquitoes’ and “ Flies,” for The 
Dragon Fly. All these things were signed A. Tchekhonté, 
the nickname given him by the teacher of religion when in 
the upper forms of the Taganrog school. 

In 1882, N. Lakin, editor of Fragments, invited 
Tchekhov to work for his journal. Fragments, too, was a 
humorous paper ; still, it was nearer to literature and did 
have certain ideas. ‘“‘ By foolery we shall catch the readers, 
and by good articles we shall teach them ; together with 
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ee ee erin 
the silly things they'll read the good things.” This 1s 
what the editor wrote to Tchekhov. Lakin, by the way, 
was a genuine writer, of taste and talent. His invitation 
to write for Fragments and the friendship which sprang 
up between them greatly encouraged Tchekhov. He ceased 
to think exclusively of making’ the reader laugh ; now and 
then stories came from his pen which showed the future 
Tchekhov in Tchekhonté. But these efforts met with 
no encouragement. He had to apologize, justify himself, 
ask to be excused if he happened to forget his duty of 
making jokes. 

“You remark that my ‘ Willow Twig’ and ‘ Thiet * 
are too solemn for Fragments,” he wrote to Lakin in 1883. 
“ But it seems to me that a serious little thing, about one 
hundred lines, won’t cut the eye very much.... The 
thing is a fairly light one, in the spirit of the paper, and 
contains both a plot and a suitable protest. . . a 

The serious Tchekhov was not yet wanted, but the 
joking Tchekhonté the huniorous papers published 
readily ; his talent was marked out, and his collaboration 
was sought—but in spite of this he lived in straits. He 
and his father had to keep the whole family, and the pay- 
ment he got for his stories was practically in farthings ; 
and these he had at times almost to beg from his editors. 
It would happen that he would ask for three roubles due 
to him for contributions, and the editor, instead of paying 
cash, would suggest: ‘‘ Perhaps you'd like a theatre 
ticket ? Ora new pair of trousers? Go to such and such 
a tailor and get the trousers on my ACCOUME, (ee PELE 
contracted small loans—five, ten roubles—pawned things. 
“The disease which worries me like toothache is stoni- 
-ness,” he would complain to his friends. 

The situation was the more difficult because Anton 
Tchekhov had to find time for his studies at the faculty 
of medicine, a very difficult faculty. He would turn 
from a story written at pressure to the text-books; go from 
the editorial offices to the anatomical theatre. Leisure, 
freedom to be alone to think or to glance at life from a place 
detached—he had none. 

The spring of 1884 was especially hard for Tchekhov. 
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While not ceasing his literary work, he had to pass his 
final examinations at the University. Having passed them 
in May, the young doctor, together with the family, went 
with the diploma in his pocket to spend the summer 
at Voskressensk, a country town near Moscow, where one 
of the Tchekhov brothers was teacher at the parish school. 
The bright companionship of young people, the fine 
country, the medical examinations over—all this suited 
Tchekhovy most happily, and to that period belong his 
best humorous stories. At the same time he began his 
work as a doctor ; during several months he was medical 
attendant of the Zemstvo ‘hospital in Zvenigorod, about 
15 miles from Voskressensk. He had to attend the patients 
in the hospital, travel about to inquests, be medical expert 
in court. These duties brought him into direct contact 
with the life of the country town and provided him with 
abundant material for a whole series of stories. In 
Voskressensk, by the way, he had opportunity of watch- 
ing the life of the military officers, for a battery was quar- 
tered there at that time. He made friends with the off- 
cers and particularly with their commander, Colonel 
Mayevsky. Later on this served him as material for one 
of his best plays, The Three Sisters. 

In 1885, Anton T’chekhov managed at last to get out 
of the circles of the Alarm Clock and other papers that 
degraded his talent and to come out into the open road 
of real literature. He had been dreaming of this for a 
long time. Writing to his brother Alexander in 1883 
about his work for the humorous papers, he said: “I 
am amongst them, I work with them, and shake hands 
with them, and I am said from a distance to look like a 
pickpocket. I grieve, and trust that early or late I shall 
isolate myself . . . I shan’t die like this. This is tem- 
Porat yes... 2) 

In 1885 Tchekhov, thanks to the help of Lakin, was 
invited to write for the Petersburg Gazette, in which paper 
appeared his stories, “A Horse-like Name,” “ The 
Huntsman,” etc., which were noticed by D. V. Grigoro- 
vich, one of the literary celebrities of that time. In 
the spring of 1886 Grigorovich sent a letter to Anton 
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Tchekhov in which he said, among other things, “ You 
have real talent, a talent that puts you far above the circle 
of writers of the new generation.” That letter made 
a very great impression on Tchekhov, it raised him in his 
own estimation and caused him to take his work with 
much greater seriousness. Thanks to an invitation from 
A. S. Souvorin, editor and publisher of the Novoye Vremya, 
Tchekhov was able to get out of the rut in which he 
was stuck. Whatever the politics of that paper may 
have been, it was the largest and the most popular 
daily, and in a literary sense it was miles above the 
publications Tchekhov had worked for previously. Above 
all, Souvorin did not ask for “funny” stories. From 
that moment Anton Tchekhov threw down the cap-and- 
bells of Antosha T'chekhonté, and published stories under 
his own name. His stories became more and more 
serious, and they sounded more and more often Tchekhov’s 
note of anguish about life. 

The work in the Novoye Vremya allowed Tchekhov 
at last to undertake a trip to Petersburg. There he came 
into the very centre of the literary élite, making the 
acquaintance of Mikhailovsky, Gleb Ouspensky, Lieskov, 
Korolenko, Plescheyev, and Polonsky. ‘The senior giants 
of Russian literature received him very warmly. “I 
feel in the seventh heaven,” he wrote to his brother. 
“Wise and decent men are so many that one simply 
has to pick. I make acquaintances every dave yall 
this must have strengthened his own faith in his talent. 

The new writer was now attracting notice in the 
press ; many reviews of a volume of his collected stories 
were published in serious papers and monthlies. This 
volume was published by Lakin and entitled ‘“ Motley 
Stories.” His first book, © Stories of Melpomena,”’ 
1884, passed without notice by the press. 

Tchekhov’s fame grew rapidly. In 1888 his story, 
“The Steppe,” was published in the Severny Vesinik, 
the best monthly magazine of that time. He soon became 
one of the most frequent contributors of that journal and 
his stories were sought after by other journals. 

After the appearance of his next volumes—“ In Twi- 
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light,” and ‘‘Gloomy People”—the Academy of 
Sciences awarded him the Poushkin prize. This success 
was quite unexpected by Tchekhov. ‘‘ The prize, tele- 
grams, congratulations, friends—all these have driven 
me out of my rut. I’m struck crazy, my past grows 
misty in my head,” he wrote to his brother. The 
Poushkin prize put a cross over Tchekhonté’s past. 
Tchekhov’s talent was recognized, and his name became 
familiar to a wider public. 

Fame did not cure at once Tchekhov’s inveterate 
disease—impecuniosity. He had still to think about the 
morrow and to work hard. “I’m tired ... I’m wait- 
ing for payment. The whole of September I sat without 
money; I have pawned a few things, and have knocked 
about like a fish against the ice,” he wrote to Plescheyev 
in 1888. Many such complaints of straitened circum- 
stances, made in the habitual half-joking Tchekhovian 
manner, can be found in his letters. 

Tchekhov now worked more intensely than before : 
he was bound to it by his new position, by his new attitude 
to himself and to his work. ‘‘ Formerly I used to write 
as a bird sings,’ he said ; “I would sit down and write. 
I didn’t think of what and how. It went on by itself. 
Like a young calf let into the open I jumped, leaped, 
kicked, shook my tail, tossed my head funnily. I laughed 
and made others laugh.” He could no longer write like 
that ; his creative work became both joyful and torment- 
ing to him; he was more self-exacting and developed 
a constant dissatisfaction with what he had written. 
“Three weeks I’ve been squeezing a story out of myself ; 
I’ve begun it five times, and as many times struck it out. 
I spit, pull and pick and swear...” “I write slowly, 
with long intervals ; I write and rewrite and often I give 
up without finishing ...” “I write and cross out, 
write and cross out.’’ We find many such confessions 
in Tchekhov’s letters. 

The strain of work and constant lack of the means 
to live did not pass without leaving their trace. ‘Tchek- 
hov’s health broke down, he developed a cough, hemorrhage 
—ominous signs of consumption. As a doctor, he could 
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not help knowing what these things meant ; but he did 
not choose to believe it, or rather he adopted a pose of 
not believing so as not to distress the family, particularly 
his mother. More than once it would happen after a 
hemorrhage, that Tchekhov would write of it to one 
or another of his friends, but with the invariable addition : 
“Don’t tell mother. Mother must not know about it.” 

For a long time Tchekhov did not want either to under- 
go a cure or to change his mode of life, and he went on 
working as hard as ever. The field of his work widened ; 
besides stories and tales he began writing plays. In 1887 
he published his first play Jvanov. The play was 
produced in Moscow, and then in Petersburg. Jvanov 
was a success, and Tchekhov began another play, 
The Wood Demon, which was subsequently completely 
remade and produced by the Moscow Art Theatre as 
Uncle Vanya. The Wood Demon was a failure, and 
after the first performance was taken off the stage. 
This lessened his appetite for play-writing, and during 
the next six years he did not write a single play, with 
the exception of a few vaudevilles, The Bear, The Pro- 
posal, etc. 

Tchekhov was looking more and more deeply into life, 
reflecting more and more upon its dark sides. His 
thoughts dwelt particularly on the way ‘‘ we have debased 
in our prisons millions of people, we have debased them at 
random, without thinking, barbarously,” and this was 
one of the chief motives which made him undertake his 
journey to Saghalien in 1890-91. There was no railway 
then across Siberia, and to reach Saghalien, Tchekhov had 
to travel for three months in the most difficult conditions : 
mud, dust, cold, heat, continuous driving without rest. 
As a result of that journey appeared his book, “ The 
Saghalien Island,” which produced a great impression not 
only on the public but even in government circles. Soon 
after its publication reforms were introduced by the 
government to improve the life of the deported convicts 
in Saghalien. 

From Saghalien, Tchekhov returned apparently in better 
health. But the noisy life of Moscow, with the inevit- 
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able accompaniments of fame—innumerable visitors who 
persistently besieged him—fatigued him, and he began 
to think of settling out of Moscow, though somewhere 
near the city. He had also other reasons for moving 
out of Moscow. “If I am a doctor, then I must have a 
hospital and patients ; if I am a writer, I must live among 
the people, and not in the little Dmitrovsk Street. I 
must have social and political life, if only a tiny scrap 
of it,” he wrote to one of his friends. Money affairs 
were considerably better at that time, and permitted him 
to buy a small holding ‘‘ Melikhovo,” in the Moscow 
province. ‘T’chekhov moved there with the family and 
lived there until 1898, paying rare visits to Moscow, to 
Petersburg, and to the Continent. 

In Melikhovo, Tchekhov found the “ scrap of social 
and political life’? which he was looking for. In spite 
of his illness he gave much of his energy and time to medical 
practice ; he treated the peasants ; built at his own expense 
schools in the neighbouring village ; worked in the 
Serpukhov Zemstvo. All this did not prevent him 
from writing in the course of the six years spent in 
Melikhovo his best stories, for instance “‘ Ward No. 6,” 
“The Story of the Unknown Man,” “The Female 
Kingdom,” “‘ The House with the Mezzanine,” “ The 
Man in the Case,” “‘ The Black Monk,” “ My Life.” 
Intimate acquaintance with the dark and graceless side 
of country life gave him material for ‘‘ Murder” and 
““ Mouzhiks.” 

Before Tchekhov a great deal had been written about 
the peasants, but no one had treated them in the way 
he did. ‘Tourgenev and Grigorovich approached the 
mouzhik with the sentimentality of repenting noblemen; 
to revolutionary-minded writers the mouzhik always 
appeared more or less ikon-like. In ‘‘ Murder” and 
‘““Mouzhiks”’ and his later story, “In the Ravine,” 
Tchekhov was the first to state the naked, unveiled truth 
about the Russian village ; he stated it with startling 
directness. After him, only Gorki and Bunin spoke of 
the peasants in that way. Stated for the first time the 
truth produced a particularly strong impression. Round 
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that circle of Tchekhov’s stories an enormous literature 
cropped up. 

In Melikhovo, after a long interval, Tchekhov turned 
again to writing plays. In 1895 he wrote The Sea- 
gull, which was accepted by the Alexandrinsky Theatre 
in Petersburg. Tchekhov expected a great deal from 
its production, and he went to Petersburg to be present 
at the first performance. The best actors and actresses 
of the day—Davydov, Varlamov, Mlle. Kommissarjevsky 
acted in it. ‘The play was produced at a benefit per- 
formance for the popular comédienne, Mille. Levkeyev. 
_and this accidental circumstance decided the fate of 
The Seagull. At the first performance were the special 
‘“‘ Levkeyev ”’ audience : people who like a good laugh, 
people for whom once Antosha Tchekhonté had written 
funny stories. But when there appeared Tchekhov 
instead of Tchekhonté, the public could not understand 
him. The play was a failure... Tchekhov left the theatre 
before the play ended and early next morning left for 
Moscow. ‘I shall never forget last night,” he wrote 
next day. “If I were to live for 700 years I should not 
write a single play.” Some years later The Seagull 
appeared on the stage again—produced by the Moscow 
Art Theatre. Then it was a tremendous success—and 
not till then did Tchekhov forget his vow never again to 
write a play. 

In the spring of 1897 Tchekhov went to Moscow. 
A few days later his sister followed him. At the station 
she was handed a note to visit the clinic where Tchekhov 
was. On the note her brother had written : “* Please 
don’t tell mother and father.” But he could no longer 
conceal his illness from his people ; his condition became 
too serious. During a dinner in a Moscow restaurant he 
was seized with such a violent hemorrhage of the lungs 
that the doctors feared for his life. He had to remain for 
a fortnight in the clinic. During his stay. there Leo Tol- 
stoy went to see him, and although forbidden by the 
doctors to speak Tchekhov talked with him for over an 
hour. A recurrence of the hemorrhage followed. But 
the strong constitution inherited from his peasant 
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ancestors fought the illness well and Tchekhov 
recovered. 

With that spring (1897) began Tchekhov’s involuntary 
exile ; the rest of his life he was doomed to live far from 
Moscow and from that genuine Russia which was so close 
to his heart. On the advice of the doctors he had to 
spend the following year abroad, mostly in the South of 
France, and on his return to Russia he had to live in the 
Crimea. 

By that time Tchekhov had sold to Marx, the well- 
known Petersburg publisher, the copyright of all his 
works, which made it possible for him to buy land near 
Yalta (in the Crimea) and to build a house there. For 
some time the building of the house and the southern 
sun and the sea diverted Tchekhov, but later he began 
to be drawn more and more to Moscow. In Moscow 
life was full and spirited, and Tchekhov loved life. 
Moreover, there was the Moscow Art Theatre, where his 
plays had an unprecedented success. But his disease 
compelled him to stay in “ warm Siberia,” far away from 
all that, to live according to doctors’ prescriptions, and 
always to remember that he was no longer a doctor but a 
patient. He bore his illness with fine patience and cour- 
age. His people never heard complaints from him. 
All day long he would sit in a chair with his eyes shut. 
“Aren’t you well, Antosha?” his mother would ask. 
“Me? No, I’m all right. Ive a bit of a headache...” 
And for a long time nobody suspected how very close 
the end was. 

Tchekhov had always been sensitive to other people’s 
pain, to other people’s sorrow. His own suffering in- 
creased that sensitiveness. In Yalta he was always helping 
poor patients—teachers, writers, students—who in the 
hope of the curative effect of the southern sun flocked to 
the Crimea from all parts of Russia. All reading Russia 
knew Tchekhov, they knew that he was in Yalta, and 
they knew—or perhaps they felt—his heart. Friends 
and strangers turned to him for favours, sometimes 
quite trivial ones ; they would ask the cost of living in 
Yalta, request him to find rooms, etc., and there was not a 
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single case Tchekhov would refuse. The quiet house 
would at times spring into activity. Writers and artistes 
came to him. In the Easter of 1900 the Moscow Art 
Theatre arrived at Yalta with the object of producing The 
Seagull and Uncle Vanya for ‘Tchekhov to see. For long 
periods Gorki, Bunin, Kuprin and others stayed at 
Yalta. In 1901 Leo Tolstoy lived near by and Tchekhov 
often met him. All this temporarily helped him to for- 
get his exile—but his old longing for the North, for Moscow, 
would return. One clearly hears Tchekhov’s voice in 
the continuous refrain of The Three Sisters—‘ To 
Moscow! to Moscow!” The Three Sisters was 
written in the autumn of 1900 and produced in the 
following spring by the Moscow Art Theatre. The play 
was received enthusiastically ; it was a real triumph for 
Tchekhov. 

The great success of the plays when produced by 
the Moscow Art Theatre was,-beyond doubt, one of the 
chief reasons that made the Academy of Sciences elect 
Anton Tchekhov an honorary member of the Academy 
(January 1900). The news of the election came to 
Tchekhov at a moment when his illness was very serious 
—‘the whole charm is wasted, for it is all the same 
to me,” he wrote to his brother. Two years later Maxim 
Gorki was elected a member of the Academy, but owing 
to his political views the election was cancelled. T'chekhov 
and Korolenko as a protest wrote to the President of the 
Academy (the Grand Duke Konstantin Konstantinovich) 
to say that they would divest themselves of the title of 


_ Academicians. 


In the summer of 1899 he wrote to Olga Leonar- 

dovna Knipper, an actress of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
whom he first met in the spring of that year at a rehearsal 
of The Seagull: ‘Yes, you are right: Tchekhov the 
writer has not forgotten Knipper the actress.” From 
that moment their relations became closer and more 
intimate. Tchekhov’s letters to Mme. Knipper grew 
more frequent, and his attachment to her became clear 
through his habitual smiles and jokes in the letters. In 
May, 1901, they were married and they left at once for 
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the Ufa province, where Tchekhov had to undergo the 
koumiss cure. 

In the autumn of that year T’chekhov’s health com- 
pelled him to return to Yalta, and his wife went to Moscow 
to act in the Art Theatre. ‘‘ My wife, to whom I have 
got used and attached, remains in Moscow, . . .” he wrote 
to Mirlolyubov. ‘‘She’s grieved, but I tell her not to 
give up the theatre...’ Again Tchekhov had to 
remain alone in “‘ warm Siberia,” as he called the Crimea 
in jest, away from his beloved Moscow. “I feel as though 
I do not live here, but am dozing, falling, falling 
somewhere without stop, irresistibly, like a balloon.” 

The disease did its work ; Tchekhov was “ falling 
somewhere, without stop, irresistibly.” He had no 
longer his former strength and could do little work ; but 
what he wrote bore the seal of a matured and a more 
and more flourishing talent. In the autumn of 1903 
he wrote his last, and perhaps his best play, The Cherry 
Orchard. ‘Two winter months were spent in Moscow, 
and he took a very lively interest in the production of the 
play. The work completely absorbed him. He wrote 
to his friends that he was well—but it was the last flash of 
energy. 

On January 17, 1904, on Ichekhov’s birthday, the 
first performance of The Cherry Orchard was given. 
It turned into a devotional celebration of the author. 
The audience arranged an ovation, flowers were presented 
to him, speeches made by representatives of literature 
and the stage. Tchekhov, pale and harassed, could 
hardly stand on his feet, while from the public came cries 
“Please, sit down! Let Anton Tchekhov sit down !” 
He was given a chair and sat down. ‘The celebration 
seemed like the sadness of a last embrace. 

In the summer of 1904 Tchekhov’s health became 
so bad that the doctors made him go abroad. Accom- 
panied by his wife he went to Badenweiler in Germany. 
For a while he felt better there. To his mother, sister 
and friends in Russia he wrote : “ My health is improving 
not by ounces but by hundredweights.” Reassuring 
his mother as ever: “ My health is improving, and it 
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may be taken that in a week’s time I shall be quite well.” 
But there is sufficient evidence to prove that he knew 
and felt the approach of death while hiding it from his 
people. . 

On July 2, 1904, Anton Tchekhov died. His body 
was taken from Germany to Moscow, where he was buried. 
In silence, without speeches, the coffin was lowered into 
the grave—the living returned to their life and Tchekhov 
remained alone... . 

‘As T shall lie alone in the grave, so, indeed, do I 
live alone.” This little note is one of the entries in 
Tchekhov’s note-book. 

Acquaintances he had many, but friends, friends 
whom he would let into his soul, he had none. Within 
him was a sort of chastity which made him hide assidu- 
ously everything that agitated him profoundly. Hence 
it is so difficult to establish the time of his inner develop- 
ment, the biography of his spirit. Only by the way 
of ‘‘ circumstantial evidence,” taking into account certain 
little-known events of his life, listening attentively to 
what the characters in his works are saying, can one find 
what were his beliefs and views. 

The God of the Church, as is seen from his letters, 
Tchekhov lost while still young. And without a God, 
without a faith, he lived for a long time. The first period 
of his literary work until the middle of the eighties was 
passed in a state of happiness, when he “ leaped like a 
young calf let into the open, laughed, and made others 
laugh.” In the second half of the eighties came a sudden 
crisis ; only then did he begin to reflect seriously on life, 
-on the meaning of life, on death. For the first time 
there appeared in his writings a keen flavour of bitterness, 
anguish, dissatisfaction. Already in “ Happiness ” and 
in “‘ The Steppe ” the sunlit earth is darkened at moments 
as though shaded by the wings of a great bird, by the thought 
of death—‘ the essence of life seems desperate, terrible.” 
In “‘ The Tedious Story ” that passing shadow had grown 
into a dark, hopeless, oppressing cloud. 

Not only did Tchekhov now see death, he also saw 
the other death—perhaps, the more tormenting, slow death 
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—of thousands buried in the mud of a banal and petty 
existence. With the art of a skilful doctor who, through 
subtle, hardly perceptible symptoms, discovers in his 
patient a fatal disease, so did Tchekhov find banality 
where, at a first glance, life appeared to be going on 
peacefully and prosperously—* ‘The Teacher of Literature,” 
“My Life,” “ Yonytch,” etc. In the “ Black Monk,” 
Tchekhov definitely proclaims that death is better than the 
habitual pettifogging existence of the common day. 

At that period, in the nineties, he emerged from 
his former indifference to take an interest in social 
problems. Tchekhonté without thinking of the medium 
he was using began working for the reactionary Novoye 
Vremya ; but some years later he said of the Novoye Vremya 
contributors (Burenin and Zhitel): ‘‘ They are simply 
loathsome to me; in my convictions I am 7,375 miles 
away from Zhitel and Co.” ‘ On reading Zhitel, Burenin 
and other judges of mankind, there is a taste of rust in my 
mouth, and my day is spoilt.”” Tchekhov eventually ceased 
to write for the Novoye Vremya. His journey to Saghalien 
was undertaken for reasons chiefly of a social character. 
In his search for ‘‘a scrap of social activity’ he settled 
in the country, in Melikovo. Later on, in 1898, in his 
letters to Souvorin, he expressed his view quite definitely 
and disapprovingly about the Novoye Vremya’s anti- 
Jewish agitation during the Dreyfus trial. Also, in 1902, 
after Gorki’s election as Academician was annulled, 
Tchekhov in protest divested himself of the title of 
Academician. These acts prove him to be far from in- 
different to the social and political problems that agitated 
Russia in his time. 

In his writings, too, Tchekhov more and more often 
touched on subjects of the social order. This began 
with “ The Fit,” in which with unprecedented directness 
he posed the problem of prostitution. In ‘‘ Murder,” 
in ‘‘ Mouzhiks,” and ‘In the Ravine”? Tchekhov 
approached the peasant problem in a new way. At one 
time he was attracted by Tolstoyan ideas (“‘ My Life’) ; 
in his story “ The Gooseberry Bush,” we read: “‘ The 
impertinence and idleness of the strong, the ignorance 
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and beastliness of the weak ; there is impossible poverty 
all round, overcrowding, degeneration, drunkenness, 
hypocrisy, lying. . . . Yet in the houses and in the streets 
are peace and quiet ; among the townspeople there is not 
a single one who would cry out, protest aloud... . 
Mute statistics alone protest: so many lunatics driven to 
asylums, so many gallons of beer consumed, so many chil- 
dren dead through starvation. . . . And these conditions 
appear to be wanted, evidently the happy ones feel them- 
selves well only because the unhappy ones carry their burden 
silently.” . . . In ‘‘ The House with the Mezzanine cs 
Tchekhov outlined a road to the cure of social diseases : 
“Tf all of us who live in towns and villages, all of us 
without exception, agreed to divide among ourselves the 
labour spent by mankind for the satisfaction of physical 
needs, then each one of us would perhaps have to work 
not more than two or three hours a day. Imagine that 
we all, rich and poor, work only three hours a day, and 
the rest of our time is free. .. . all of us giving that 
leisure to the sciences and arts. Just as the peasants 
mend the road collectively, so all collectively, the whole 
community, would seek after truth and the meaning of 
life—and, I am certain of it, the truth would be found 
soon, man would rid himself of the continuous, tormenting, 
oppressive fear of death, and even of death itself.’ 

So Tchekhov wrote in 1895. What a difference 
from the hopelessness of ‘‘ The Steppe,” when “ the essence 
of life’? seemed to him ‘‘ desperate and terrible!” By 
a complicated process, having fathomed the dark well 
of man’s soul, a well full of mud deep at the bottom, 
Tchekhov at last found his belief. And the belief was a 
belief in man, in the power of man’s progress ; in man 
turned god. ‘ We are higher creatures, and if we were 
really to realize the whole power of the genius of man 
we would become like gods.” ‘‘ To believe in God is 
not dificult. The inquisitors and our Biron and Arak- 
cheyev believed in him. No, believe in man,” Tchekhov 
wrote. And the nearer he drew to the end of his life, 
the stronger became his belief in “the great, brilliant 
future”? of man, in ‘the kingdom of eternal truth.’’ 
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“* Oh, there would come soon the:new, clear life, when one 
would be able to look directly and bravely into the 
eyes of one’s fate, to realize oneself as right, happy, 
free,’ ‘[chekhov wrote not long before his death. 
(“ The Bride, 42903.) 

It would be a gross mistake to conclude from what 
is said above that Tchekhov was a writer with a bias, 
that he posed political problems which were outside his 
art. More than any other Russian writer he was free 
from tendencies. ‘‘ Bias has its foundation in man’s 
incapacity to rise above particularities. was) 2 petapiet 
must be only an impartial witness. ... I am not a 
Liberal, not a Conservative, nor a melioniet . « « Lshould 
like to be a free artist.’ Many such sayings are to be 
found in his letters. In life —Tchekhov was a doctor, 
but in his stories, tales and plays there is not a single 
political recipe. He had a perfect right to apply to him- 
self Herzen’s saying : ‘‘ We are not the doctors, we are 


the disease.” 
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TCHEKHOV AND HIS SUBJECTS 


BY MICHAEL P. TCHEKHOV 
(Published in Moscow, 1923.) 


CHEKHOV’S native town Taganrog found its re- 
flection in Anton Tchekhov’s literary work. This 1s 
clearly shown in the story “ The Man in a Case,” in which 
the prototype of Belikov, the chief character, is taken from 
Alexander Diakonov, the teacher and inspector of the 
Taganrog grammar school, where Tchekhov was a 
pupil. Diakonov had occupied that post for over thirty 
years ; many of his former pupils had in the course of that 
time managed to become teachers or directors of schools, 
many of his pupils he had survived—but all through 
those years Diakonov had not altered, nor had he changed 
his mode of life. He remained just the same as he was | 
ten or fifteen years before ; he wore, as the schoolboys 
said, the same “‘ calico ”’ trousers, the same jacket, he lived 
in the same house and spoke the same phrases. He 
walked with a soft step for which the Schoolboys called him 
‘‘woodlouse.” Nobody could say anything wrong of 
him, but everyone had got so used to him and knew every 
word of his so well that they did not notice even his good 
points. His day at school began with the phrase : 
“March to your lair!” If he were to miss it once in 
his life it would have been considered an event. He was 
not harsh but he did not overlook any breach of the rules. 
In a word, he was a machine that walked, spoke, acted, 
executed circulars, and then broke down. All his life 
Diakonov wore goloshes, even in very fine weather, and 
carried an umbrella. | 
The description of the May Day in “ The Man in a 
Case,” when the pupils with their teachers walked out 
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of town into the woods was also a Taganrog tradition. 
The ‘‘ Dubki”’ woods were at a distance of two miles 
from the town and Tchekhov was very fond of those 
May days and always loved to remember them. 

The cemetery described in ‘‘ Yonytch”’ is the Taranrog 
cemetery. 

Many purely Taganrog characteristics are given in 
Tchekhov’s long story, “ My Life.” He had an aunt 
called Fedossia Yakovlevna, his mother’s sister. She 
was the kindest of creatures, who loved not only all her 
relations but strangers as well. She was very poor and 
used to rent a room from a butcher called Prokofii Alex- 
eyevich. The butcher’s mother kept house for him, 
but he was more fond of Fedossia Yakovlevna than of 
his mother and used to give her all his money for safe 
keeping. In “My Life”? Tchekhov vividly described 
the butcher and our aunt Fedossia : “I can do you, our 
mother, this favour. In this earthly life I shall feed you 
in your old age, and when you die I shall bury you at my 
expense.” 

These were the actual words of Prokofii Alexeyevich. 
At the end of the story Tchekhov wrote that “‘ he was 
punished with a flogging because, sitting in his shop, he 
had denounced the doctors.” This incident did happen, 
but not in Taganrog. It was in Nijni Novgorod dur- 
ing a cholera epidemic at the time when Baranov, the 
notorious Governor-General, reigned supreme. A certain 
good-natured shopkeeper Kitaev in a private talk with 
one of his customers expressed his view in these words : 
““ Don’t you believe them, there is no cholera at all in our 
city ; it is the doctors who have invented it.” General 
Baranov was immediately informed of it, and he ordered 
old Kitaev to be flogged and to be sent to hospitals to look 
after the cholera patients so as to convince him that there 
was actually an epidemic. ‘This incident, I remember, 
infuriated ‘T'chekhov. 

In the winter of 1879 Tchekhov sent to the Dragon 
Fly his first story, “A Letter to my Learned Neighbour.” 
I remember with what impatience he awaited the editor’s 
reply in the paper’s “‘letter-bag.”’ The answer came 
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Tchekhov and his Subjects 
quickly. ‘“‘ Not at all bad : we encourage you to further 
efforts.” From then began Tchekhov’s literary career. 
I think that the “Letter to my Learned Neighbour ” 
was based on a letter written to my father by my grand- 
father. A copy of that letter made by Anton in 1878 
is still kept (1923) by my sister Marie. 

Ivan Tchekhov, Anton’s brother, was teacher in an 
elementary school in Voskressensk, near Moscow, a 
small town resembling a big village. The life there went 
on in the old way, living was very cheap, and it was un- 
spoiled by townspeople. Quartered in the town was a 
battery whose chief was Colonel B. I. Mayevsky, an ener- 
getic and social man. ‘The well-known Slavophile V. D. 
Solokhvastov, whose wife wrote dramas and comedies 
for the state-supported theatres of Petersburg and Moscow, 
also lived there. Each year the Tchekhov family used 
to come for their summer holidays to Ivan and stay 
with him at the school. Ivan was tutor to Colonel 
Mayevsky’s children, and through him became friendly 
with the battery officers and with the Moscow intellectuals 
who used to spend the summer in Voskressensk. During 
their holidays the Tchekhovs made friends with these people, 
and when Anton got his medical degree in 1884 and went 
to Voskressensk, he soon made quite a wide circle of 
acquaintances. The centre of the local life was the 
Mayevsky family with their children Annie, Sonya and 
Alioshka, with whom Anton became fast friends and whom 
he described in his story ‘“‘ Children.” Here he got the 
knowledge of military life which he used in his play The 
Three Sisters. 

At that time Anton was writing for the Petersburg 
humorous paper Osko/ki (“‘ Fragments ”’). Till then he had 
written for small Moscow papers, but all these writings were 
mere pranks of the pen, and for a beginner to be published 
in a Petersburg paper was at that time quite unusual. It 
happened like this. The publisher of the Oskolki, the 
well-known humorist, N. A. Lakin, visited his friend, 
L. I. Palmin, the poet, at Moscow. They were in a cab 
when they saw a long-haired student walking on the pave- 
ment. ‘ That is a gifted fellow,” Palmin said to Lakin, 
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“But who is he?” asked Lakin. “It is Tchekhov : 
you ought to ask him to write for your Osko/ki.” Lakin 
invited ‘Tchekhov to write for his paper. New prospects 
now opened before the young author ; he would join 
the Petersburg Press, his writings would be read not in 
beer halls in Moscow but by a public interested in litera- 
ture, and therefore he must ‘‘ make an effort.” He needed 
new impressions, and he began to draw upon the life that 
surrounded him. A mile and a half from Voskressensk 
was the T’chikino Zemstvo Hospital, at the head of which 
was the well-known doctor P. A. Archangelsky. His 
name as a therapeutist was so popular that medical 
students and young doctors used to come to work under 
him. Anton Tchekhov did the same. He soon became 
friends with Dr. Archangelsky and began to receive patients 
and to help in the work of the hospital. The hospital 
brought Anton into close contact with the peasants and 
the lower medical personnel. The following incident 
served Anton as a subject for his story “ Surgery.”’ Once 
when Dr. Archangelsky was busy he told a medical student 
(eventually the famous Doctor S. P. Y.) to extract a patient’s 
tooth. The inexperienced student took the pincers, and 
after a few torturing pulls extracted a good sound tooth 
instead of the bad one. 

“Never mind, never mind,” Archangelsky encouraged 
him. “ Extract good ones, and perhaps you'll hit upon 
the bad one.” 

The student then found the bad tooth and broke its 
crown. ‘The patient swore at him and left. 

There used to come to Tchikino Dr. Ouspensky, 
from Zvenigorod. He used to do all sorts of tricks, could 
move his skull in a funny way, and addressed everyone 
as ‘‘ thou.” 

““Look here, Anton,” he said once to Tchekhov, 
““ Tam going away on leave, and there’s no one to take my 
ie Be a good fellow, and work in my stead. My 

elagaya will look after thee. Then there is a guitar 
igrathee. wis 

Anton Tchekhov agreed, and taking me with him, 
went to Zvenigorod. ‘That little town was at a distance | 
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of about fifteen miles from Voskressensk, and was the 
administrative centre of the district. Assuming the rdle of 
Director of the Zvenigorod Zemstvo Hospital, Anton had 
to carry out, ex officio, the instructions of the local adminis- 
tration, such as attending inquests, giving expert evidence 
in court, etc. He used to attend the sittings of the Dis- 
trict Zemstvo Councils (see his story “ Siren ”), and got 
to know intimately the life of the country folk, officials, 
and civil servants. His life at Voskressensk and Zveni- 
gorod played an important part in his literary work. On 
his Zvenigorod impressions is based a series of stories— 
“The Dead Body,” “ At the Inquest,’ and so on. ‘The 
Voskressensk postmaster, Andrey Yefgorych, is described 
in the story “ An Examination for a Clerkship.” 

Tchekhov’s story ‘‘ The Rover” contains a great 
deal of his personal experience during his travels in the 
South of Russia in 1887. Police spies were continuously 
watching his movements during his travels, one spy 
giving place to another and following him everywhere. 
One of the spies, under the plausible pretext that there was 
no room in the Monastery Hostel, was accommodated 
in the same room with Tchekhov. He is described in 
“The Rover,” but in very different circumstances. 

“The Bishop ” seems to me to be connected with the 
following events. 

During the years 1888 and 1889 the Tchekhov family 
lived in Moscow in a two-storied house belonging to 
Dr. Korneyev. Anton and I lived in the basement. I 
was then an undergraduate of the Moscow University. The 
first floor was occupied by our mother and sister, and on 
that floor were our reception rooms. The large old 
wooden house in which Dr. Korneyev lived, was filled 
with undergraduates whom the Doctor, as assistant inspector 
of Moscow University, chose personally as_ lodgers. 
Among those undergraduates was one Stepan Sergueye- 
vich P , a student of philology, a sincere, religious 
young man. We undergraduates who lived so close to 
each other used to meet as friends, and the religious 
Stepan S, P. was one of those who frequently came to our 
house. : 
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When I took my degree in law. I had at once to accept 
a post in the Tula province. Stepan S. P. also took his 
degree, and later we were surprised to learn that he had 
become a monk. Eventually he became archimandrite 
and subsequently a bishop. Stepan S. P. achieved this 
ecclesiastical distinction about the age of thirty, and I 
believe he was the youngest of all Russian bishops at that 
time. As a young man, with a worldly, university educa- 
tion, he soon discovered the dark sides of the episcopal 
life. He got into opposition, fell into disfavour and was 
deprived of his see and sent down “ for rest ” to one of the 
remote Caucasian monasteries. While he was bishop the 
most reverend Sergius used to come to the Crimea to cure 
his nerves, which had become shattered owing to his 
strenuous duties, and during those visits he would visit 
Tchekhov, who was at that time living in his Autka house 
near Yalta, ill with consumption. Those meetings 
suggested the material for Tchekhov’s story “ The 
Bishop.” 

The following incident provided Anton with a back- 
ground for his story “ The Grasshopper.” 

There lived in Moscow about the year 1888 a police 
doctor, Dmitri Pavlovich K. He was married to Sophie 
Petrovna. Dmitri Pavlovich K. was busy from morning 
till night, and Sophie Petrovna in his absence engaged 
in painting. She was a highly gifted woman, with the 
sensitive soul of an artist. She was not handsome, but 
a very interesting personality. In their house many people 
gathered : artists, musicians, authors, doctors. We 
Tchekhovs always enjoyed going there. During a whole 
evening spent in noisy conversations, music and singing, 
the host would not be seen among his guests, but about 
midnight the door of the room would open and the large 
figure of the doctor would appear with a fork in one hand 
and a knife.in the other, and solemnly announce : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, please come and have some- 
thing to eat.” 

All would crowd into the dining-room and be aston- 
ished at the amount, variety, and quality of the food. 
There was literally no empty space on the table, Sophie 
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Petrovna would run up to her husband, seize his head 
and exclaim ecstatically : 

“Dmitri | K. | (she used to call him by his surname). 
Look, friends, what a superb face he has)” 

Two artists used to visit the house. The landscape 
painter I. I. Levitan, the originator of the Russian land- 
scape school of painting, and the animal painter S. S. 
soon became fast friends with Dmitri Pavlovich K., and 
the two would retire somewhere and sit and talk and drink 
red wine together. The other visitors, as I said, would 
see Dmitri Pavlovich K. only about midnight, when he 
opened the door and summoned them to supper. But 
Levitan, who had a high opinion of his irresistible appear- 
ance, would all the time be surrounded by ladies and would 
repeat languidly, coquettishly : “ [iar tited.c 

Eventually Sophie Petrovna took painting lessons from 
Levitan. : 

Usually the Moscow artists. would go away in the 
summer either to the Volga or to the Savvinsky Sloboda, a 
place near Zvenigorod, to paint, and live there in a com- 
munity for months. Levitan went away to the Volga,and with 
him went Sophie Petrovna. She spent the whole summer 
there, and the next summer she went with Levitan to 
Savvinsky Sloboda. Friends and acquaintances began 
talking about Levitan and Sophie Petrovna. Yet each 
time Sophie Petrovna returned home, she would, as 
usual, fondly run up to her husband, seize his hand and 
exclaim : 

“Dmitri! K.! Let me grip your honest hand. 
‘Look, friends, what a noble face he has |” 

And Levitan, who continued to visit them, would 
repeat : ‘“I am tired ! i 

The intimacy between Levitan and Sophie Petrovna 
disgusted the painter S., and he would pour out his soul 
to Dmitri Pavlovich K., who must have long before guessed 
at the intimacy. Evidently Anton Tchekhov was also 
disgusted with the affair. I remember him gibing 
at Sophie Petrovna, calling her “ Sappho,” and laughing 
at Levitan. At last he could not restrain himself and 
wrote his story “ The Grasshopper,” in which he described 
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all these people, under different names, with a different 
dénouement. 

The appearance of the story raised discussions among 
the friends of Tchekhov and Dmitri Pavlovich K. Some 
indignantly attacked ‘Tchekhov, others giggled maliciously. 
Levitan gloomily went to Anton for an explanation. 
People said that he even wished to challenge him to a 
duel. But all passed well ; Anton turned it into a joke ; 
but, as always, behind it was a bitter, ironical laugh. 
In a word, everything went on as ever, and Anton Tche- 
khov and Levitan remained good friends. 

In the summer of 1891 I was living in Alexin, a small 
town in the Tula province, and I received a letter from 
Anton asking me to find a place where he and all our family 
could spend the summer holidays. I took a bungalow 
on the banks of the Oka river. The river banks, the 
forests, the hills, and the fields, all were beautiful. My 
choice of a bungalow turned out to be a very bad one, 
so much so that it became necessary to find another place. 
Then fate itself seemed to come to our assistance. 
The artist Levitan and Mile. L. S. Misinov, our good friend, 
were coming from Moscow to pay us a visit. From 
Serpukhov they had to travel by boat. On board they 
met the local young landowner N. D. Bylim-Kolosovsky, 
who was returning to his estate at Bogvulovo near Alexin. 
He is described by Tchekhov in “ The House with the 
Mezzanine”’ under the name of Belokourov, “a young 
man, who used to get up very early, wear a poddiovka, 
drink beer in the evenings and keep complaining that he 
never met with sympathy from anyone nor anywhere.” 
Bylim-Kolosovsky lived with his wife Anemaisa, described 
in the story under the name of Lyubov Ivanovna, and he 
loved to hold long drawn-out conversations, to talk of the 
disease of our time—of pessimism. He was a good man, 
but terribly boring. 

“Hundreds of miles of desert-looking, monotonous, 
burnt-out steppe,” Tchekhov wrote about him, “ cannot 
bring on so deep a gloom as does one human being when 
he sits and talks. One never knows when he is going to 
take himself off.” When Bylim-Kolosovsky learnt from | 
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Levitan and Mlle. Misinov that they were going to 
Anton Tchekhoy, the writer whom he admired and who 
lived so near to his estate, he asked them to call on him. 
That same evening he sent two carriages for us, and we 
all went to Mr. Bylim-Kolosovsky. 

What we encountered surpassed our expectations. 
It was an old and neglected estate. ‘The manor house 
was of the time of Katherine the Great ; a large two-storied 
house, the rooms of which were so spacious and long that 
our mother when crossing from one room to another had 
to sit down and rest on the way. Anton liked the place 
very much. The house was surrounded by an old park 
with endless lime-tree avenues ; the poetic river, with its 
mill and steep banks and its fishing, fascinated him, and he 
at once rented the house from Bylim-Kolosovsky. Next 
day we all moved in to spend our summer holidays there. 
Anton settled “in the large hall with its pillars. It 
contained no furniture except the wide divan on which 
he slept and the table on which he played patience. Here, 
always, even in still weather, something sang in the old 
fire-places ; and during a storm the whole house trembled 
and seemed to split into parts. It was a little fearsome, 
particularly at night when the ten large windows would be 
suddenly lit by lightning” (“The House with the 
“‘ Mezzanine ”’). 

In that house and in that hall Anton Tchekhov wrote 
his ‘“‘ Duel” and started ‘“‘’ The Saghalien Island.” 

I do not know for certain the source of the subject 
of The Seagull; but these details are known to me. 
In a rich manor, somewhere near the Rybinsko-Bologovo 
railway, Levitan was spending the summer. He became 
involved in a very complicated love affair, as a result of 
which he attempted to commit suicide. He actually 
did shoot himself, but the bullet merely grazed his head 
without touching his skull. The alarmed heroines of 
the love affair, knowing that Tchekhov was a doctor, 
and a friend of Levitan’s, and not wishing to make the 
affair public, telegraphed urgently to Tchekhov asking 
him to come. He immediately took the train and went 
there. What happened I do not know ; but Anton later 
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told me that he was met by Levitan with a black bandage 
on his head, which the artist during the explanation 
with the ladies tore off and threw on the floor. 
Levitan then took a gun and went to the lake. He 
returned to his lady with a shot seagull which he threw 
at her feet. These two motives are presented in The 
Seagull. Years later I read in a journal some remin- 
iscences of Tchekhov in which a lady known to our family 
related the episode of the seagull, naming herself as the 
heroine of that affair. It is untrue. I vouch for the cor- 
rectness of what I have related about Levitan. “‘ With 
that play,” Tchekhov wrote to a friend, “is associated 
one of my most unpleasant recollections ; it is loathsome 
to me and its dedication is not connected with anything, 
and seems to me tactless.” 

About fifteen years after the publication of The 
Seagull 1 met a very beautiful woman whom I did not 
know and when she learnt that I was Anton Tchekhov’s 
brother she told me the story of Levitan and his unsuccessful 
attempt at suicide. From the first sentences it became 
clear to me that she had been intimately connected with 
the episode. 
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TCHEKHOV AND THE THEATRE 


BY MICHAEL P. TCHEKHOV 


Lae Anton Tchekhov love the theatre? As we know 
from his biography, Tchekhoy, while still at school, 
was a merry boy, inexhaustible in humour and prowess. In 
the theatricals we played at home he was the leading spirit. 
The Tchekhov brothers lived in a most friendly way, and 
often performed all kinds of plays, Anton taking the initiative 
and appearing always in one of the leading parts. The 
family moved to Moscow when Anton was sixteen, leaving 
him in Taganrog for another three years to finish his studies 
and to pass his matriculation examination. During those 
_years he frequented the theatre, studying particularly 
French plays, and when in the seventh form he wrote a 
serious drama Fatherless, and an amusing vaudeville 
Not for Nothing did the Chicken Sing, which he sent to his 
brothers in Moscow. I kept those works for a long while, 
but when Anton, on passing his matriculation examination, 
arrived in Moscow he tore the drama to pieces, though he 
put away the vaudeville. I do not know the later fate 
of that vaudeville. It was probably lost during Tchekhov’s 
constant moving from one place to another. 

In his student days he wrote a farce, 4 Clean-shaved 
Secretary with a Pistol, in which he presented the editorial 
office of a poverty-stricken magazine. I remember, too, 
that a double bed figured in the piece. Tchekhov did 
not send the play to the censor, and, unfortunately, 1 know 
little more about it except that it concerned an Armenian 
Prince who took a poem to an editor and made a row when 
it was rejected. ‘‘ The last line is a bit heavy,” said the 
Prince to the editor, ‘‘ but the chief point is that one must 
know how to read it!” 
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About that time Tchekhov wrote a long play which he 
wished to have produced by the Moscow Little Theatre, 
and he even sent it to Mme. Yermolov, the well-known 
actress. The play was very cumbersome ; it had a rail- 
way train and horse thieves and a lynching scene. As 
far as I remember it was written in the manner of a French 
melodrama and was very wordy. I was a youngster at 
the time and when I made two copies of it to be sent to 
the censor the intrigues stopped my breath and contracted 
my heart. Mme. Yermolov was not satisfied with the 
play and the author re-wrote it. In its altered form it 
lay in Tchekhov’s drawer until 1923 when the Moscow 
Central Archives (in possession now of many T’chekhov 
letters and unfinished manuscripts) published it for the 
first time. Tchekhov also wrote a dramatic one-act sketch 
in 1884 and called it On the High Road. It was for- 
bidden by the censor because it depicted a drunken and 
debauched barin. I remember that on the censored copy 
of the play the word darin was 'significantly marked by 
blue pencil. Evidently the word was considered sacred, 
and it was improper to present a drunken darin on the stage. 

The first play by Tchekhov to be produced was 
Ivanov, written in 1887. It was performed at Korsh’s 
theatre in Moscow and was witnessed by a very select 
audience. The house was full. Some expected Jvanov 
to be a gay farce in the style of Ichekhov’s stories which 
were appearing at that time in the Osko/ki, a humorous 
publication ; others expected something new, more serious; 
and the latter were not mistaken. The play had a mixed 
reception : some hissed, though the majority applauded 
loudly and called for the author. On the whole, how- 
ever, Jvanov was not understood. ‘The novelty of the 
author’s idea and of his dramatic method drew general 
attention to Tchekhov as a playwright, and soon his name 
as a story writer attracted more notice than it had done 
hitherto. Until Jvanov, he had regarded himself and 
his writing carelessly, writing chiefly for the sake of money. 
Ivanov gave rise to much discussion in public and in 
the press, but it was written hastily and without much care. 
Tchekhov had met E. A. Korsh casually in the foyer of 
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his theatre and had talked to him about plays. At that 
time Korsh’s Theatre produced only light comedies and 
farces, and as Korsh knew Tchekhov to be a humorist 
he suggested that he should write a piece for him. Korsh’s 
terms seemed tempting and Tchekhov at once started 
wotk on a play. In a dark little study in a Moscow 
suburb he wrote Jvanov, handing it to Korsh act by act 
to be sent to the censor as well as for rehearsing. 

I was present at the first performance and remember 
what took place in the theatre. It was almost incredible. 
The public leaped from their seats, some applauded, 
some hissed loudly and whistled, others stamped their 
feet. The chairs in the pit were so moved about and mixed 
up that nobody could find his seat ; people in the boxes 
became alarmed and did not know whether to sit on or 
to leave the theatre. It is difficult to picture what hap- 
pened in the gallery. A fight began between those who 
hissed and those who applauded. .It is not to be wondered 
at that, a fortnight after the performance, Anton wrote 
me from Petersburg: ‘‘If Korsh will take my play out 
of his repertoire the better it will be. Why be disgraced ? 
To the deuce with them !” 

However, after the production of Jvanov in Mos- 
cow and in Petersburg, Tchekhov got a taste for the ~ 
theatre ; moreover, the financial results of his first play 
were favourable, and soon after that he wrote his vaudeville 
The Bear, which was at once produced in many theatres 
all over Russia, and is still being played. The Bear 
was originally not intended for the stage, for it was first 
published in the Novoye Vremya as a feuilleton. Still, 
there is no doubt that when writing it Tchekhov had 
in mind N. N. Solovzov, the actor of Korsh’s Theatre. 
Solovzov was a very tall, disproportioned man with a loud 
voice, but he was a fairly talented actor. He used to 
complain that he was slighted and not given good réles. 
He asked Tchekhov for The Bear and produced it 
in Korsh’s Theatre in Moscow, and himself subsequently 
acted the leading part several hundred times. At the 
first performance.I sat with Anton in the gallery. Clearly 
he was afraid of another scandal, but the evening passed 
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off happily and the play’s success satisfied the author 
completely. ‘‘ Solovzov played tremendously,” he wrote 
to Scheglov. ‘‘ Mlle. Rybchinsky did well and looked 
lovely. There was continuous laughter in the theatre 
and the monologues were interrupted by applause. At 
the first and second performance the audience called for 
the artists and the author. All the newspaper men, 
except Vassiliev, praised it. What a disappointment, 
however, that after the first performance, there should 
occur a misfortune ; the coffee pot killed my bear. Mlle. 
R. was having coffee when the pot burst from the steam 
and scalded her face. Mlle. Palma acted at the second 
performance fairly well. Now Palma has gone to Peters- 
burg, and, thus my furry beast has given up the ghost 
involuntarily, without having lived three days.” But 
Mile. R. quickly recovered and The Bear had a long run. 
This play was followed by The Proposal, a very amusing 
farce which soon became the favourite of all the provincial 
theatres, clubs and private theatricals. The Proposal 
also first appeared in the Novoye Vremya. Evidently the 
author looked on it more as a literary work than as a piece 
for the stage. Remembering his hearty, happy laughter 
when watching a French farce or vaudeville, I must say 
that Anton had a particular weakness for vivacious, witty 
pieces. ‘To him that was the best kind of dramatic poetry, 
and the making of a good vaudeville he regarded as 
by no means an easy matter. He wrote to Scheglov: 
‘““My dear fellow, don’t give up vaudeville. Believe 
me, it is the noblest work and not every one is called 
LOG eee 

About that time Anton had finished his first dramatic 
study in one act The Swan Song. This time he 
evidently made a mistake, for this did not become a 
favourite like its happy brethren. The Swan Song was 
produced by the Korsh Theatre and acted by the famous 
Davydov. I was present at the first performance. I 
knew the play in all its details, for I copied it out more 
than once. And, good heavens, what a lot of “ imagina- 
tion’’ Davydov put into it! The original was hardly 
recognizable, 
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Wishing now to write something of more significance 
than farce, Anton welcomed the idea which came to 
him of The Wood Demon. He proposed to Souvorin 
that they should collaborate in writing this play ; but 
the suggestion that they shoyld work together did not 
materialize and Tchekhov wrote the play himself. In 
the season following the production of Ivanov, Solovzov 
left Korsh’s Theatre, and, together with Mlle. Abramov, 
decided to start his own theatre in Moscow. For that 
purpose they took the Bronnikovsky Theatre. The prospects 
were not bright. They had no plays with a punch in them. 
There was only Christmas or Shrove week (I don’t remem- 
ber which) on which any hopes could be built ; and to 
get full houses it was necessary to have a “ pulling ” play 
written by a playwright of some reputation. Solovzov 
turned to Tchekhov. 

“Give me a hand, Anton Pavlovich, help me out, 
give me a play!” 3 

To Christmas (or Shrove) week there remained only ten 
or twelve days. Solovzov held out alluring terms—a 
thousand roubles. Tchekhov sat down to write a play the 
idea of which he had already thought out. He would write 
one act each day, and I would make two copies. Solovzov 
would come and take away the copies and send them by 
messenger to the censor at Petersburg. ‘The work was 
kept boiling hard ; Anton wrote, Solovzov sat near speed- 
ing up, I copied. Thus the play was ready in time. It 
was performed several times, and the author madea thousand 
roubles, yet Solovzov’s productions went up the chimney. 

Tchekhov was not satisfied with the play. The 
Wood Demon was written in a hurry and Solovzov’s pro- 
duction was bad. Because she was the lessee of the theatre, 
Mile. M. N. G. took the part of the young heroine though 
she was an extremely stout woman. To see the lean lover, 
Roschin Insarov, making a declaration of love to her 
was positively incongruous ; he called her beautiful, 
yet could not get round her to embrace her. The glow 
of the forest fire was.such that it aroused laughter. 
Tchekhov took off The Wood Demon, kept it for a long while 
on his table ; did not allow its performance anywhere ; 
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and not till several years later did he re-write it, giving it 
a quite different construction and a fresh title, Uncle 
Vanya. 

The production of The Wood Demon at Solovzov’s 
Theatre disheartened the author very much. He had 
been already disappointed by the production of Jvanov, 
and he seemed suddenly to lose faith in the theatre, in actors, 
in playwriting, and when asked about the new vaudeville 
The Power of Hypnotism, which he had thought of writing, 
he would say he was no longer in the mood for such things. 
That vaudeville never saw the light. Tchekhov was so 
disgusted with the theatre and all its paraphernalia that 
we thought he would never again write a play. But 
there is something in the theatre like the habit of tippling : 
you don’t like it, yet you go on drinking. Six years passed, 
and again Tchekhov wrote a play. This was The Seagull, 
which created such a furore in Petersburg. It was pro- 
duced there in 1896 at the Alexandrinsky Theatre and 
created a greater scandal than did Jvamov several years 
before in Moscow. ‘‘ We have not been present for a 
long time at so complete a failure,” said a Petersburg 
paper on the following day. Another paper put it still 
more eloquently : “‘ Yesterday’s performance was dark- 
ened by an unprecedented scandal. Such a giddy failure 
we can’t recall in the history of the theatre.” The actors 
did not understand the play at all ; Mlle. Kommissar- 
zhevsky alone understood the tone and she carried the whole 
play on her shoulders. “In the theatre,’’ Anton wrote 
to me after the first performance, ‘‘ was a strained state 
of boredom and confusion.” ‘The reviews in the news- 
papers were prejudiced and stupid. The Seagull tumbled 
and sank,” Anton wrote on a postcard on coming home 
from the theatre. He did not want to see or meet 
anyone, and early next morning left Petersburg for his 
home at Melikhovo. The following performances of The 
Seagull, however, had more success, for the actors now 
understood the play and their parts ; but Anton remained 
perfectly indifferent and went on with his peaceful life 
in Melikhovo. As events proved, that piece was the most 
“fighting” play of the next twenty years. 
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Although Tchekhov endeavoured to appear indifferent 
to the fate of The Seagull, 1 am certain that the failure of 
the first performance went to his heart. The non-success 
of Ivanov was an experience of his comparatively young 
days, and he was conscious of its defects, calling it a 
“blockhead”; but The Seagull was written when he was 
at the flower of his literary talent and stage experience, 
and he put into it, if not the whole, at any rate a great 
part of his soul, so the more painful was its failure to him. 
Months passed and The Seagull gained the position due 
to it in Russian dramaturgy. It broke through stagnant 
tradition and routine and revealed new horizons, as Gogol’s 
plays did, and it must be noted that the latter had also 
been hissed at the same Alexandrinsky Theatre. Tchekhov 
had anticipated it, though at the bottom of his heart he 
was sure of victory; yet a bitter, indelible hurt rankled 
within him. 

After some experiences with other theatres, which 
involved him in disappointments, Tchekhov’s connexion 
with the Moscow Art Theatre began. All the powers of 
his talent, now mature and generally recognized, he gave 
to this venture: The Seagull, The Three Sisters, The Cherry 
Orchard, as produced by The Art Theatre, created a new 
school of dramatic art and formed a whole epoch. The 
Art Theatre and Tchekhov became, as it were, spiritually 
one in Russia; and later in Europe and America both 
Tchekhov’s talent and that of the producers of the Art 
Theatre were acclaimed. But Anton was no longer young ; 
consumption had progressed, and he now resembled 
somewhat an old man who was pleased to have a look 
at his own plays when produced, just as a grandfather is 
pleased to see his grandchildren and to give them 
presents. 

What was Tchekhov’s real opinion of the theatre ? 
He did not like it, and his attitude towards it was not 
organic but rather economic. It gave him a fair income, 
and, as one of his contemporaries put it, the theatre was 
more fond of Tchekhov than Tchekhov of the theatre. 
For this conclusion there is enough material in the six 
volumes of his letters. 
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‘“‘T implore you,” he wrote to Scheglov, “ not to fall 
in love. with the stage, please. True, there is a great 
deal that is good in it. The good is exaggerated to the 
skies, and the abominable is veiled . . . The modern 
theatre is a rash, the evil disease of the towns. ‘That 
disease must be swept out by a broom ; but to love it— 
it is unwholesome. You'll begin arguing with me and 
use the old phrase: the theatre is a school, it educates ; 
and soon. But [’ll tell you what I see : the theatre to-day 
is not higher than the mob ; on the contrary, the life of 
the crowd is higher and more sensible than the theatre ; 
therefore, it is not a school but something different.” 
And he goes on in his letter of December 20, 1888 : 
“The theatre is a serpent that sucks your blood. Until 
the writer has conquered the playwright in you I shall 
harass you and curse your plays.” 

In another letter to Scheglov (November 11, 1888) 
Tchekhov says : “‘ You want to argue with me about the 
theatre. Please do, but you won’t overcome my dislike 
for the scaffold on which the playwrights are being executed. 
The modern theatre is a world of nonsense, stupidity and 
phrase-mongering.”’ 

“For the rottenness of our theatres,” he wrote to 
Souvorin, ‘‘ the public is not to blame. The public is always 
and everywhere the same ; sensible and silly, sincere and 
merciless, according to its mood. . . . You wax indignant 
that they laugh at flat jokes and applaud resounding 
phrases ; but they, that same stupid public, give full 
houses to O+shello, and, listening to the opera Evugenii 
Onyeguin, they cry when Tatyana writes her letter. ‘The 
public, however stupid it may be, on the whole is more 
sensible, more sincere, more good-natured than the players 
and the playwrights. Yet the actors imagine that they are 
the more sensible. A mutual misunderstanding.” 

Let us examine Tchekhov’s attitude towards the actors. 
““ Actors are capricious and selfish,” he wrote to Lakin 
on December 4, 1887, “half of them uneducated and 
presumptuous ; they can’t bear one another ; some N. is 
ready to sell his soul to evil in order that his colleague 
Z. shall not get a good part.” In a letter to the same 
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correspondent on November 15, 1887, he said : “ Recently 
Souvorin wrote to me: ‘Put the thumbscrew on the 
actors,’ and gave me advice relating to the ‘ screwing up.’ ” 

To Souvorin, Tchekhov wrote ; “‘ Actresses have a much 
better time than playwrights . .. but, anyhow, they 
possess a certain nobility that actors haven’t. ‘The men 
who serve the sacred art lack purity of heart. In their 
words and acts there is a great deal of the lackey.” In 
another letter to Souvorin he wrote : “ Actors never observe 
ordinary people. They know nothing of country squires, 
or tradespeople, or parsons, or civil servants ; though they 
can represent superbly billiard markers, kept mistresses, 
debauched sharpers—generally all the types they observe 
in their visits to public houses and bachelor parties. Their 
ignorance is appalling.” 

Even a slight perusal of Tchekhov’s works will show 
how little respect he had for the theatre and actors. Pass- 
ing over his early stories, such as “ A Cure against Tip- 
ping,” “An Actor’s Ruin,” his negative attitude to the 
theatre and its workers can be seen in more important 
works, for instance in ‘‘A Tedious Story.” The old 
professor of the story says about the theatre almost what 
Tchekhov said in his letters. But in the same story there 
is a young girl with whom the author seems to sympathize. 
Her opinion is very different from the old professor’s. 
She tells him that ‘‘ the theatre, even in its present state, 
is higher than universities, than books, than anything in the 
world. ‘The theatre is a power, uniting in itself all art, 
and its actors are missionaries. No art and no science 
individually is able, like the stage, so strongly and surely 
to affect the human soul, and it is not for nothing that a 
middling actor enjoys in the community a greater popu- 
larity than the very best scholar or artist. No public 
activity can give so much pleasure as the stage.” So 
thought the young, talented girl who gave up her people 
in order to become an actress. But less than two years 
passed before the professor began to notice in her letters 
obvious signs of a crisis. 

“A Tedious Story ” contains Tchekhov’s credo of the 
theatre. He held the same opinions as the professor, 
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though with the young girl’s aspirations. Of course I am 
referring to the theatre and actors generally. Certain 
theatres, particularly the Moscow Art Theatre, Tchekhov 
put into a different group, and he also made a few excep- 
tions in regard to actors, for instance, A. P. Lensky and 
P. N. Svobodin, who were his friends and whom he res- 
pected, but even about these he had reservations. They 
became nearer to him after acting in his plays, as people do 
who have gone through shipwreck or made a long journey 
together. ‘‘ After the actors played my Jvanov,” he wrote 
to Souvorin, “‘ they all seemed to me like relations. They 
are near to me in the same way as the patients whom I have 
healed or the children whom I once taught.” 

Tchekhov’s attitude to the art of the playwright is 
shown in his letters to his friends. “‘ Fiction is a peaceful 
and blessed business,’ he wrote to A. N. Plescheyev; 
‘“‘the narrative form is a lawful wife, but the dramatic is a 
showy, noisy, impertinent and tiresome mistress.”’ 

On February 18, 1889, he wrote to I. L. Scheglov : 
“* Success and ovations are so noisy and so little satisfactory 
that nothing is won but fatigue and a desire to run, to run 


away. . . . A perch caught on a hook satisfies my feelings 
much more palpably than reviews and an applauding 
gallery. . . . [am writing a medical dissertation on this 


subject. ‘Concerning the Methods of Inculcating .. . 
Hatred of the Theatre.’ Engage yourself in fiction writing. 
She is your lawful wife, the theatre is a powdered mistress. 
Either become an Ostrovsky [a well-known Russian 
playwright], or give up the theatre . . . A fiction writer 
must get into the crowd of playwright specialists either as 
a General or not at all.” In his letter to A. N. Lakin 
(December 2, 1891) Tchekhov said: “ Literary men are 
swept out of the theatre with brooms, and plays are written 
by young men and old fellows without definite occupations, 
whilst journals and papers are edited by merchants, officials, 
and young ladies. Well, damn them !” 

If Tchekhov considered fiction writing above play 
writing, did he mean that he could justify the writing of 
dramas carelessly ? To Souvorin he wrote on December 
19, 1888: “ ERither one has to write plays badly and 
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impudently, or one must regard the work as something 
extremely serious and difficult... .” “ To write a good 
piece for the theatre,” he says in his letter to Plescheyev of 
January 15, 1889, “‘ one must possess a special talent (one 
may be an excellent fiction writer and at the same time write 
cobblerish plays) ; but to write a bad play and then try 
to turn it into a good one, to allow oneself all sorts of tricks, 
to cross out, to add, to interpolate monologues, to resur- 
rect the dead, to dig the living ones into a grave—for that 
one must possess a special talent. ‘That is as difficult as 
to buy a soldier’s old trousers and to try, at whatever cost, 
to turn them into an evening jacket. Then one would 
not burst into tragic laughter ; but just start neighing like 
a horse.” 

‘Everyone speaks about plays as though it were 
very easy to write them. They don’t know this : that 
to write a good play is difficult, but to write a bad play 
is twice as difficult and uncanny. I wish that the whole 
public could be fused into one man and write a play, and 
that you and I sitting in a box could hiss that play” 
(Tchekhov’s letter to Souvorin of May 4, 1889). 

There was a sporting spirit in Tchekhov’s interest in 
the theatre. He loved hazard. He did not play cards, 
but when he lived abroad he liked to try his luck in Monte 
Carlo. Once he lost goo francs and he looked upon the 
loss as a gain, for it gave him a new impression. His 
sporting spirit went so far that he not only wrote plays, 
but produced them. At the beginning of his play- 
writing that was his rule, but later, when illness kept 
him in the Crimea or abroad, he would still break away and 
travel to Moscow to give advice, or point out details of 
acting and staging. When Lakin once pointed out to him 
that such interference by the author did no good, and 
that in most cases it embarrassed the players and dis- 
couraged the producer, Tchekhov replied : ‘‘ If the author’s 
part is to be reduced to naught, then the devil knows what 
will come of it.” 

Having had his first play /vanov produced in Moscow 
and in Petersburg, Tchekhov was bitten by the stage 
bacillus and became impatient to goon. He wrote to 
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Souvorin, whose play Tatyana Riepin was produced at 
the same time as /vanov, suggesting: “ Let us each 
write a second play in the summer! We have ex- 
perience now. We've caught the devil by the tip of 
his tail... . But one must write not in the winter, 
not amid conversations, not under the influence of the city 
air, but in the summer, when everything of the city and of 
the winter seems ridiculous and unimportant. Don’t you 
ever write a play in the winter ; don’t write a single line for 
the theatre unless it is a thousand miles away from you.” 

Tchekhov proposed to write a play in collaboration 
with Souvorin. They agreed about it. The dramats 
persona, the plot and the character drawing were to be done 
by Tchekhov. He also was to write a half of the play, the 
other half (first or second) was to be written by Souvorin. 
Apparently Souvorin had already written part of the pro- 
jected play and had sent it to Tchekhov to read, for in his 
letter to Souvorin of October 18, 1888, Tchekhov says : 
‘“T have received the beginning of the play.” In the same 
letter he gives a detailed characterization of each dramatis 
persona, and we know now that the intended play was the 
embryo of The Wood Demon. Souvorin did not go on with 
his part of the work. The piece was begun and finished by 
Tchekhov. The play in collaboration with Souvorin was 
devised on a bigger scale than the one actually written by 
Tchekhov. 

The proposed collaboration is another proof that 
Tchekhov regarded the writing of plays as a kind of game, 
to be played without any particular intention to produce or 
publish. At any rate, a month later, November 15, 1888, 
after Souvorin had sent him back the beginning of the 
play, Tchekhov wrote : “‘ Why do you refuse to write The 
Wood Demon? If the play does not come off, or if for some 
reason it turns out not to your taste, I give you my word 
never to produce or publish it. If The Wood Demon is no 
good, let us take another subject. Let us write a tragedy 
on the motif of the opera Fudita, where we shall make 
Judita fall in love with Olophernus, a good general perishing 
through female cunning. . . . There are lots of subjects. 
One could write Solomon, one could take Napoleon III and 
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Eugenie, or Napoleon | at Elba.” Evidently the subject 
of Solomon occupied Tchekhov greatly, for among his 
papers was found, after his death, a fragment of a play, 
with Solomon’s monologue, in Anton’s handwriting. 

Why did Tchekhov offer to collaborate with Souvorin 
and with no one else? I will try to answer the question. 
Tchekhov, a young man of twenty-eight, and Souvorin, 
a man of over fifty, became very close friends soon after their 
first meeting. For many years they kept up a very friendly 
correspondence and would spend days together ; the long 
nights were too short for their talks. In Tchekhov’s 
eyes Souvorin was a great figure. “ Souvorin is sensi- 
tiveness incarnate,” he wrote to Scheglov. ‘“‘ He is a great 
man. In art he resembles a setter hunting after wood- 
cocks, that is, he works by a devilish instinct and always 
burns with passion.” To Plescheyev he wrote : “He has 
a sporting passion for all sorts of talents, and every talent 
he sees in an enlarged form.” ‘Tchekhov wrote to Souvorin 
(March 31, 1892): “ Your opinion to me is? golds... 
You have superb taste, and I believe in your first impres- 
sion as I believe that there is a sun in the skies.” 

The friendship of Tchekhov and Souvorin came about 
through Grigorovich noticing the young man’s talent 
and introducing him to the Novoye Vremya. He sent to 
that journal his story ‘‘ Requiem,” and at once the circle 
of his readers began to grow. Souvorin was fascinated 
by Tchekhov as a man, and by his talent. Free of any par- 
tisanship and capable of separating a man from his surround- 
ings, Tchekhov conceived a great liking for Souvorin. 
Both came of the peasant class, both loved their native land 
_ passionately, both profoundly understood literature and 
were free of any party bias in literature, both thirsted 
for personal freedom. They came to understand each other 
by a mere wink, by a half word—and therein lies the ex- 
planation that out of the six thick volumes of Tchekhov’s 
letters a good half are letters to Souvorin. . . . 

In the beginning of 1889 /vanov was produced in 
Petersburg. At the same time Souvorin’s play Tatyana 
Riepin was produced in Moscow. Both authors gave each 
other advice, and made alterations and corrections in their 
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plays. Thus both plays bear the traces of some collabora- 
tion. Ivanov, written by Tchekhov ina hurry and produced 
in Moscow almost without rehearsals, needed radical alter- 
ations; and only on these conditions did Tchekhov agree 
to have it staged in Petersburg. Without a doubt Sou- 
vorin’s advice and suggestions were valuable to him. The 
difference between Jvanov produced in Moscow and Ivanov 
produced in Petersburg is very great. “‘ Ah, why did 
you approve my /vanov in committee ?”’ Tchekhov wrote 
to Plescheyev (January 15, 1889), on occasion of the 
Theatrical Board’s permission to produce Jvanov in Peters- 
burg. “ What unworthy demons inspired Fiodorov to 
perform my play on his benefit night ? I am tired out and 
no honorarium can relieve the galley-slave tension I have 
felt the last week. Formerly I attached no importance 
to my piece, and regarded it with condescending irony : 
the thing was written, and the devil could take it. But 
now ... I realize how badly it was made. ‘The last act 
is astonishingly bad. ‘Throughout the week I worked on 
the play, scribbled variants, corrections, interpolations, 
made a new Sasha, radically changed Act iv, and, got so 
tired out, came to hate my play to such a degree that I 
am prepared to end with Kean’s words : ‘ Out Jvanov, 
with sticks, with sticks.’” 

But if in these labours Souvorin has some of the credit, 
Tchekhov’s work for Souvorin’s play, Tatyana Riepin, was 
much more valuable. Thanks to his suggestion, Souvorin 
re-wrote the play almost completely, as 1 can bear witness, 
for all the alterations, additions and monologues passed 
through my hands, and I had to take the play to Moscow 
to be produced there. 
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SECTION IV 
THE LETTERS—Votume I (1876-1887) 


[To his brother Micuazr] 


Tacanroc, Fuly, 1876. 


EAR BROTHER MISHA,—I received your letter at the 

height of the most awful boredom, when I stood yawning at the 
gate, and therefore you can judge that that huge letter arrived just at 
the right moment. Your handwriting is good, and in the whole letter 
I have not found a single mistake in grammar. There is one thing 
I do not like : why do you call yourself my “insignificant and un- 
noticeable little brother.” Do you admit your insignificance ? 
Not all Mishas, my dear fellow,“must be alike. Admit your in- 
significance, but do you know where ? Before God, also before 
intelligence, beauty, nature, but not before men. Among men one 
should be conscious of one’s dignity. Surely you are not a rogue 5 
you are an honest fellow. Well, respect the honest fellow in you 
and know that no honest fellow is insignificant. Do not confound 
“humbling oneself” with “‘ admitting one’s insignificance.” 

George* has grown up. He is a nice boy. I often play babki 
(knuckle bones) with him. I have received your letters. You do 
well to read books. Accustom yourself to reading. In time you 
will appreciate the habit. Madame Beecher Stowe has squeezed 
tears from your eyes? I read her once, and re-read her again six 
months ago with a scientific purpose, and after reading I felt the 
unpleasant sensation which mortals experience after eating too 
many raisins or Currants. 

The promised Dubanos [a dog] has run away and its place of 
residence is unknown to me. I’ll contrive to bring you some other 
present. 

Read the following books : “‘ Don Quixote ” (complete in seven 
or eight parts). It is a fine book. It is the work of Cervantes, 
whom people put almost on the same level as Shakespeare. I 
recommend our brothers to read Tourgenev’s “ Don Quixote 
and Hamlet” if they have not read them. You, my dear, won't 


* George Mitrophanovich Tchekhov, A. T.’s cousin. 
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yet understand it. If you want to read a travel book that won’t 
bore you, read Goncharov’s “ Frigate Pallada,” etc. 

I send Masha special greetings through you. Do not grieve 
if I come late. ‘Time runs quickly, however much one boasts of 
boredom. I shall bring a lodger with me who will pay twenty 
roubles a month and live under our supervision. . . . Though even 
twenty roubles is little, taking into consideration the high prices 
in Moscow and mother’s habit of feeding lodgers as God commands. 
Our teachers charge 350 roubles per annum, and feed the poor 
youngsters like dogs, on gravy soup from roast meat. 


[To M. M. ‘TcueKuov*] 


Tacanroc, December 7, 1876. 


Kinpest BrotHer Micuagrt Micwarrovicu,—I had the 
honour and pleasure recently to receive your letter. In that letter 
you hold out to me a brother’s hand; with a feeling of respect 
and pride I press it as the hand of an elder brother. You were 
the first to suggest brotherly friendship ; on my part it would have 
been impertinence. It is the duty of the younger to ask the older 
for such a thing, and not that of the older ; therefore I beg you to 
forgive me. But, at any rate, friendship was one of my first thoughts, 
my first plans. I wished to find a suitable occasion for closer acquaint- 
anceship ; I was dreaming of it, and then I received your letter. 
In letters from my father, mother, and brothers you occupy a fore- 
most place. My mother sees in you more than a nephew; she 
places you on a level with our uncle Mitrophan Yegorovich, whom 
I know very well and of whom I will always speak well for his 
kind soul and his good, pure, bright nature. As to my brothers, 
there is no need for me to speak. You have surely got to know 
them already, and you'll understand. ‘Therefore you are dear to 
our family. . . . 

Accept from me my best wishes and my lowest bow, after which 
I have the honour to be your respectful younger brother and obedient 
servant. 


[To the same] 
Tacanroc, 1877. 


You will forgive me if I give you a bit of a fright. ‘To-day 
I had a letter from Sasha from Kaluga, and he, fattened by you, 
was either drunk or dotty. I conclude that from his letter, which 


* M. M. Tchekhov was Tchekhov’s cousin and, at that time, enjoyed great 
authority in Anton’s family. Inspite of the difference in their ages he was the first to 
write to Anton, a youth of sixteen, offering his friendship, though they had not then 
met. 
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has the following: “ Father Antonio! I am staying with So-and- 
so. . . . Beso kind as to come to Kaluga, by which you will greatly 
oblige me,” etc. And on the envelope he inscribed “ very urgent.” 
Well, is it permitted to stand so much food and drink to people ? 
The respectable mathematician had gorged himself to such an 
extent that he forgot that after a vowel [in Russian] no hard sign 
is allowed ; also that I could not now go anywhere, just as he could 
not turn into a turkey-cock. Perhaps he is a turkey-cock by this 
time, but I wonder if he has got feathers (on his chin, I know, 
there are slight tokens). Suppose you were to give as much food 
and drink to our Nicolay? What would he write? ‘The latter 
would probably invite me to dance a quadrille, forgetting the differ- 
ence of sex, decency and distance. It is dangerous to feed them— 
dangerous ! 

A request : please send me your photograph, and your brother 
Grisha’s and sister Lischen’s photographs (you will see at once that 
I have read German novels). You will oblige me greatly. In 
return I shall, if I come, bring you an excellent beast. Greet- 
ings to all. And who promised to write to me? Was it not the 
older brother, who has in everything to be an example to his juniors ? 
I quite forgot it was Lent ; I was on the point of putting in some- 
thing meaty. Photos I must have without fail; I refuse any 
excuses. 

Tell me, are you a smoker or not? I want to know. Please 
do write to me, and greet Grisha and Lise. I remain, your well- 
wishing bruder, having only one schwester and, besides, four bruders, 
and two dbruder-cousins and eine schwester-cousin, and having 
everything except money and common sense. 


[To the same] 


Tacanroc, May 10, 1877. 


Not having the happiness to see you again, I take to ink. Firstly, 
allow me to thank you fraternally for all that I enjoyed during my 
stay in Moscow ; secondly, I am heartily glad that we have parted 
as sincere friends and brothers, and therefore I dare to hope and 
believe that the 12,000 versts which still lie between the two corre- 
sponding brothers who have come to know each other so well will 
be an insignificant obstacle in keeping up our good relations for a 
long time. Now follows my request, which you are sure to grant 
because it is a small one: if I send letters to my mother through 
you, be so good as to give them to her secretly, not in the presence 
of the whole company; there are things in life which one may 
confide only te one true person. ‘This circumstance compels me 
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to write to mother unknown to others, to whom my secrets (and 
I have a special kind; I wonder if they interest you or not ; 
if you live I shall tell them to you) are not at all interesting, or, 
rather, are not needed. My second and last request is more important. 
Be so kind as to go on comforting my mother, who is physically 
and morally broken. She finds in you not merely a nephew but 
a great deal more than a nephew. My mother’s nature is such 
that any moral support from another benefits her greatly. The 
silliest request, isn’t it? But you will understand it, especially 
when I say “ moral,” that is, spiritual support. To us there is no 
one in this vixen of a world dearer than our mother, and there- 
fore you will very much oblige your obedient servant in comfort- 
ing his but half-living mother. We shall probably keep up our 
correspondence. I observe, in passing, that you will not repent 
of having told me so much; I thank you for your trust in me. 
Do know, brother, that I value it greatly. Good-bye. I wish 
you all the best. Greetings to Grisha and Lise and to your friends. 


[To the same] 


TacGanroG, Fune 9, 1877. 


Love.iest BrorHeR Micuagt Micuasrovicu,—lI am guilty 
not only before you but also before all my Moscow relations. At 
last I wipe the sweat off my face and write to you after a long, 
ambiguous silence. My dear fellow, upon my conscience I must 
tell you that May to me, as Passion week with its fasting to you, 
is the hottest season of the year. And hot weather is no time even 
for drinking tea, not to speak of writing letters. I nearly went 
off my head through my exams. ; I forgot all the pleasures and the 
ties of this world during that most disturbing time. Firstly, I 
congratulate you on the war, and secondly, on the coming marriage, 
on a nice brother-in-law, on your sister’s engagement, at whose 
wedding, notwithstanding my declining years, I would dance a 
trepak with great zest and have with you a glass of elixir or contra- 
band, as our famous Moscower, ‘‘ our brother St. Isaac,” puts it. 
Be so good as to congratulate your sister on the coming solemnity, 
and make me known to your intended brother-in-law. Be so good, 
also, as to have a good time on my behalf. May it be known to 
you that I have passed my exams. well—that is, passed to the seventh 
form. Greet Grisha and Lise. By the way, if you are going to 
Kaluga, give my respects to your mother and my aunt, and to the 
other sisters who do not know me, and whom, to my great loss, 
I do not know. Say to them: “ A familiar stranger, an unknown 
near relation, sends greetings to you.”” You may say a near rela- 
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tion, although he is distant 1,500 versts from God-protected Kaluga. 
I am very glad that you are giving your sister away at the wed- 
ding ; I donot know why, but I am glad. Good-bye, dear fellow ; 
we shan’t see each other for seven years; matters are shaping 
themselves in that way, or, putting it in St. Isaac’s language, there 
are “circumstances of a sort”? that will not allow me to travel 
across mother-Russia to mother-Moscow to see my mummie.* 
Write me more often if you have time. Send me the photos you 
promised. Our Taganrog has become as poor as a pilgrim; the 
corn crops in the fields are nicer than you and me; they blossom 
better than Moscow girls; they shine brighter than sovereigns ; 
they grow upwards like capital at 25 per cent. interest. Excellent 
crops. We expect a magnificent harvest. God grant Russia con- 
quers the Turk with his pipe; may He send us a good harvest 
together with a most tremendous trade; then father and I will 
become merchants. I think we shall have to be patient for a long 
time yet. When I get rich—and that I am going to become rich 
is as true as twice two is four (and I shall grow up to the ceiling)— 
I shall feed you on cakes and honey, and treat you to the best wine 
for the fraternal devotion with which you respond to our respect 
and devotion. You are a fine fellow in every way—I tell you 
without flattery, in a brotherly manner. May you live another 
hundred years with a dash. 

Remember me to your friends ; they, too, are a fine lot, not 
like our pettifogging Taganrog crowd, the shop-assistant aristocracy 
that lifts its nose because it does not reside in Bakhmut, but in a port 
town. I have grown to like your friends ; one sees at once that 
they are Russian people, to whom we have the honour to belong, 
you and your most obedient servant, your brother and friend,— 


[To the same] 


Tacanroc, Fuly 29, 1877. 


First, I congratulate you on your safe arrival at Moscow from 
Kaluga ; and second, on the fulfilled wedding. I wish your sister all 
prosperity ; to her husband I wish health, money, and every kind 
of earthly boon. God grant that the wedding be not the last in 
your house, nor the one before the last, nor the third from the end, 
and that all weddings come off even more brilliantly than that 
which has given such joy to all our wise Tchekhov generation. 

Thanks be to Ekaterina Michaelovna, she has made the start 

. and one day soon, God grant, I shall be making merry at the 


* A. T. intended to enter the University at Dorpat (Yuriev) after his matricula- 
tion in Taganrog, which was to take place two years later. 
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wedding of Misha Tchekhov, and so on. My people wrote me 
that you had managed the wedding gloriously. I wish, I wish 
very much, that there were more such brothers to their sisters. 
None of us can do for our one sister what you are doing for all 
sisters (not excepting sister-cousins). Glory and honour be yours ! 
Only one thing vexes me: I was not at the wedding and did not 
drink with you, as we did in Moscow. And I love all kinds of 
revels—Russian revels, dances, songs, wine-bibbing. . . . This 
letter I write to you in perfect health, and I hope it will find you 
also in good health and in an excellent frame of mind. I received 
an invitation card on July 16, and thank you a thousand times. 
Why don’t you write me? Do write, old fellow! I am expect- 
ing a letter every day in your handwriting. Tell me how you 
are, and your family, and Elisaveta Michaelovna, with whom I 
had no time to get well acquainted. My lowest bow to Grisha. 
When you see my father tell him I received his dear letter and that 
I am very grateful to him. Father and mother are the only people 
in the world to whom I shall never grudge anything. If I should 
climb high, it is the work of their hands ; they are glorious people, 
and their love of their children alone places them above all praise, 
covers all defects that may come from poorness, prepares for them 
a gentle and sure path, in which they believe and for which they hope 
much, as so few do. Look at your cousins and the position of your 
aunt and uncle, and you will agree with me. ‘Tell mother that 
I have sent two money letters, and am surprised that they have not 
been received. Greet our student,* and tell him to excuse me for 
not writing to him. I am going to write him about polygamy, 
of which I shall subscribe myself the advocate. Sasha is a nice sort 
of a man; I do not know why he considers me a nihilist. . . 


[To the same] 


Tacanroc, August 25, 1877. 


. In my letter I forgot to ask you about one thing. We 
have here in Taganrog a fine boy, a cousin of mine. You have 
probably heard about him, Owing to his youth he is a victim o 
unemployment and impecuniosity. Modern work, study, is impos- 
sible to him. ‘There is nothing for it but to apply to you. If only 
it is possible, for it is terribly difficult, be so good (I repeat, if possible) 
as to fix that fellow somewhere as an errand boy. He is a nice 
and diligent boy. If you place him at Gavrilov’s, you will do a 
good thing. Frankly speaking, this may embarrass you a bit, for he 
will be looked upon as your relation, and be, as it were, your 

* A, T.’s oldest brother Alexander} who was a student of Moscow University then. 
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responsibility. I know that, and reason frankly, putting myself in 
your place. Tell me what to do with him, and please do not 
embarrass yourself. I repeat, he is a nice boy. . . 


[To the same] 


Tacanroc, November 4, 1877. 


I have the happiness to congratulate you on your name day 
and to wish you all that is best on earth ; I wish you, firstly, health; 
secondly, heaps of money ; and thirdly, good luck and happiness to 
all your family, which is dearest to you above all in the world, just 
as our family is to me. I am guilty before you, brother, with my 
whole being ; I am very guilty and ask to be forgiven. I have not 
written to you, for I have had no time, lack of which I feel greatly. 
I received the photos and am very grateful. You and your sister 
Lise are very alike ; Grisha too. So I owe youadebt. I am well, 
and if well, therefore also alive; only one secret disease I have 
which worries me like toothache, and that is stoniness. I have had 
no letters from Moscow for a long time, either from my parents 
or from you. And the boredom is dreadful! How are you? 
Please do write to me. “Thank you. for the greetings you sent me 
in your letter to uncle Mitrophan Yegorovich. Here in Taganrog 
there is no news—absolutely none! Dreadfully dull! I have 
been lately to the Taganrog theatre, and compared it with your 
Moscow theatre. A big difference. And there is a big difference 
between Moscow and Taganrog. If only I pass my matriculation 
exams. I’ll come flying on wings to Moscow; I like her very 
much. Write to me when you have time; I shall be grateful 
to you. . 


[To his brother ALEXANDER] 


Moscow, November 8, 1882. 


My Customs Brotuer ALEXANDER,*—First of all I inform 
you that all is well. Secondly, that the Moskousky Listok owes 
you Rs. 19°45 kopecks, but of these I take Rs. 10 according to pre- 
vious arrangement to pay back Fedya. ‘The rest I am sending 
upon receipt of same to the Taganrog Customs. Shall I buy the 
slippers, or shall the slippers wait? Iam broke... I am doing 
my medicine. Operations every day. Tell Anna Ivanovna 
( jt that Dyed of the Zritel died in the university 
clinic from cancer prostate. We carry on in our little way. We 
* Alexander was then a Customs official at Taganrog. 


+ In the original letter is a drawing of a woman’s head in the parenthesis, 
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read, write, straggle about in the evenings, drink vodka moderately, 
listen to music and song, etc. Behold my requests :— 

1. Catch me a tiny little smuggler and send him to me. 

2. Beseech Anna Ivanovna to accept from me the expression 
of all sorts of non-vixenish and innocuous feelings, a thousand bows, 
and my wishes for her happiness. 

3. Beseech (CanpEM) to describe the spiritualist s¢éance which 
she witnessed somewhere, I believe in the Tula province. Let 
her describe it briefly, but accurately: Where? How? Who was 
called? Did the spirit speak? At what time of the day or night, 
and for how long? Let her describe, and send the description to 
me Itis very urgent. I shall be very grateful, and for this favour 
I shall return a favour. 

4. Thou shalt not kill. 

5. Write me a poem. 

seas when I am small 


Do you remember ? 

These, too, are urgent. Copy them, and tell me by whom 
they are. 

6. Write more often, but write in more detail. Your letters 
(if there is anything in them except Tula poems and descriptions 
of Tula) I rank as first-rate works, and keep them. Describe. - 

7. Except. A predicate is what is said in the sentence about 
the subject, but what is not said is not a predicate. . . Therefore 
take from uncle the photo in which we are in a group (you, Ivan 
Nicolay and I). You remember the one taken by Strakhov? Send 
it me. Urgent. 

Although you are a drunkard, yet we miss you. 

Tell Anna Ivanovna that Gavrilka lies like 
sick of him ! 

I am writing, though very little. Read in the Mirskoy Tolk 
my “ Belated Flowers.” Get it from uncle. 

I work again for Petersburg. 


Awfully 


(To A. N. Kananov] 


Moscow, March 26, 1883. 


I have thanked you in my mind a thousand times for your first 
letter, which was a reply to my request, and now I add another 
thousand thanks for your new letter. I received the General-like 
address and handed it over where it was due. Of the results I 
know nothing : one of these days I shall inquire. Over the dirty 
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earth shines such a nice sun, and in the air there is such a smell 
of spring, that I feel lazy and have no power to remain in my room, 
and I—woe to me !—have work up to my neck: exams., daily 
bread. . . . I love the spring, and yet I can enjoy it so little. One 
can’t be a poet by force; the gods haven’t given me talent ; and 
social conditions rob me of the spring. In the summer I shall 
travel over Russia. I am doing more and more literary work for 
Petersburg. I am eating your Petersburg money. I think also 
of making a trip to you. 

There is a huge scandal at Korsh’s theatre. A dirty fly can 
befoul a whole wall, and a dirty little act can spoil the whole busi- 
ness. It all happened through a trifle—through money. I did 
not follow the course of the scandal, and do not know the whole 
essence of the matter. I’ll tell you what I have heard. 

Pisariev, Glama and Bourlak, that is, the whole salt of the 
company, have detached themselves irrevocably from Korsh’s. The 
newspaper fellows assert (in private conversation) that it Is all the 
fault of Pissariov and Co. ‘This is maintained by all who hang 
round and about the newspapers. “The enemies of the above- 
mentioned three literally triumph, and their friends are now telling 
about them what they did not tell. before. I do not think that 
in this case the newspaper men are dancing to someone else’s piping 
and are intriguing. . . . There is something wrong among the 
artistes . . . a something you know . . . but what it is I can’t yet 
formulate. Pisariev, together with Glama and Bourlak, went to 
Malkiel to rent his Poushkin theatre, but Malkiel refused. Whither 
they will now direct their steps it is hard to say. Who remains 
with Korsh? Idonot know. Nor do I know the fate of Svobodin. 
When I learn I'll write to you. 

Altogether the affair is rotten, and in the eyes of the public so 
involved that one has to hear both sides in order to get at anything 
resembling the truth. I am sorry for the Russian theatre, and am 
very sorry that a little prophecy of mine has come true: once at 
‘the All-Russian exhibition, talking with you (you may not remember 
it, nor is there anything particular to remember) I railed whilst 
you praised. After praising, you also came down to a minor tone. 
We agreed that our actors possessed everything but one thing : 
good manners, refinement, or, if you will allow me to say so, gentle- 
manliness, in the good sense of the word. Passing over drunken- 
ness, junkerism, dare-devilish neglect of work, filthy regard for 
popularity, we agreed on that absence of inner gentlemanliness. 
Just the same with the writers of the Moskousky Listok! (There 
are exceptions, but they are so few!) They are a decent lot, but 
not cultured, a beery lot. . . . Railing like that, I expressed to you 
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my fear for the future of the new theatre. The theatre is not a 
beer-hall nor a Tartar restaurant . . . and once the beer-hall or 
pawnshop element is introduced into it, it will be all the worse 
for it, just as the university that smells of the barracks is all the 
worse for it. 

Well, all this is too long. J am angry with the theatre and 
am ready to talk for two days on end on the subject, but not to 
write. I expect Kicheyev to come to me. I'll talk over with him 
the subject that interests you. I shall talk it over with many, and 
if I hear anything interesting I shall write you. Meanwhile I 
bow to you with two heads (mine and Nicolay’s), and ask you not 
to forget that you have a most obedient servant. 


[To N. A. Laxrn] 
Moscow, March, 1883. 


I am sending you a few stories and an answer to your 
letter. 

You observe @ propos that my “ Willow ” and “ Thief ”/are some- 
what serious for the Oskolki. Perhaps—but I would not have sent 
you non-humorous things had I not been guided by certain con- 
siderations. It seems to me that a serious little thing, of say about 
a hundred lines, will not hurt the reader’s eye, the more so because 
in the Oskolki’s headline there is nothing about “ humorous and 
satirical,” there are no restrictions in favour of unconditional humour. 
A little story (not mine, but generally), a slight thing, in the spirit 
of the journal, containing a plot and a suitable protest, is read with 
pleasure, as far as I have managed to observe—that is, it does not 
make dry wood In your journal, by the way, alongside with the 
things by the witty Y , do at times appear things seriously 
attuned, subtle and graceful things such as one could eat after dinner 
instead “of dessert. “They do not contrast ; on the contrary. . 

Nor is Liodor Ivanovich always witty, and yet there will hardly ‘he 
found a reader of Oskolkt who would pass by his poems without 
reading them. A light and little thing, however serious it may 
be (I do not speak about mathematics and Caucasian transport), 
does not exclude light reading. . . . God save us from dry stuff, 
but a warm word said in Eastertide to a thief, who is at the same 
time also a runaway, will not kill the journal. And, to tell the 
truth, it is hard to run after humour! Sometimes in a hunt for 
humour, one commits a howler that makes one sick. Against 
one’s will one drifts into a serious region. By Whitsuntide I shall 
send you something green, @ Ja “The Willow.” I shall be 
playing the serious game only on great holidays. 
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I have written to Agafopod Yedinizyn.* He is my brother, 
an official who has worked for the last few years for Moscow papers. 
He worked well and with great success in his day; he made his 
living by writing. The fellow was a humorist, but has taken to 
lyricism, phantasmagoria, and he seems . . . to be lost to litera- 
ture. He would like to escape from lyricism, but it is too late ; 
he is stuck. His letters are full of humour, nothing funnier can be 
imagined, but he has only to begin scribbling for a journal when, 
alas | he begins to hobble. If he were younger he could be turned 
into an excellent worker. He’s not a bad humorist. This can be 
seen from the fact that he entered the Taganrog Customs House 
when everything had been already stolen from there. I wrote to 
him and he is sure to send you something. 


-_ 


[To his brother ALExaNDER] 
Moscow, April, 1883. 

My BrorHER-OF-THE-FIRST-WATER ALEXANDER PAVLOVICH, 
—First of all, I must congratulate you and the wife of your bosom 
upon a happy delivery and addition to your family, and I congratu- 
late the city of Taganrog upon the possession of a tiny new citizen- 
ess. May the infant (cross yourself) live for many years! May 
she (cross yourself) abound in physical and moral beauty, in gold, 
a fine voice, and common sense, and may she in due time catch a 
good husband (cross yourself, you fool !) after having previously 
confused and dismayed all the schoolboys of the city of Taganrog ! ! ! 

This congratulation over, I proceed straight to business. Nicolay 
has just given me your letter to read. “The question about the right 
“to read or not to read” must be laid aside for lack of time. Had 
the letter referred only to the subject of Nicolay I should have 
confined myself to congratulations only, but your letter touches, at 
the same time, several very interesting questions. I want to talk 
them over with you. I shall answer all your previous command- 
"ments as we go along. Unluckily, I have not the time to write 
all that I should. For the sake of good form and proper exposition 
I’ll have recourse to a framework, to a system: I shall proceed to 
analyse your letter by stages from A to Z inclusive. I am the 
critic; your letter is the work which is interesting from the 
artistic standpoint. As one who has read it, I have the right to 
criticize. Just consider yourself as the author—and all will go 
famously. By the way, it wouldn’t do us writing fellows any harm 
if we had a try at criticism. . But a warning is needed ; what I say 
refers to the above mentioned questions and to them only; I 


* A. Ts brother Alexander, who then wrote under that nom de plume. 
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shall do my utmost to keep my age free from any 
personal element. 

There can’t be two opinions about Nicolay being in the wrong. 

They are not only your letters he does not answer, but business 
letters as well ; I know nobody more impolite than he in this re- 
spect. Fora year he’s been going to reply to L., who is still waiting ; 
there has been a letter to him from a very decent man lying on 
the bookcase for six months, and he hasn’t yet answered it; and 
it was written exclusively for the sake of an answer. A greater 
muddler than our fool of a brother would be hard to find. And, 
worst of all, he is incorrigible. Your letter softened him for the 
moment, but I don’t think he’ll find time to answer it. But all 
this isn’t the point. I'll begin with the form of your letter. I 
remember how you used to laugh at Uncle’s manifestos. 
But you were laughing at yourself. Your manifestos compete with 
his in sugariness. “The whole bag of tricks is there : “‘ embraces,” 
‘“‘ wounds in my soul.” ‘The one thing lacking is that you shed no 
tear. If Uncle’s letters were to be believed he would long ago have 
dissolved away in tears. (Oh, you provincials!) You weep from 
the beginning of a letter to the end. And your weeping is not con- 
fined to your letters ; it’s in all your writings as well. One would 
think that Uncle and you consist solely and exclusively of lachrymal 
glands. Iam not laughing ; I am not being witty. I would not 
mention the lachrymosity, the asthmatical joy and sorrow, the wounds 
in the soul, etc., if they were not so out-of-date and so . . . pernicious. 
Nicolay (as you very well know) is idling his life away ; there is 
a good vigorous Russian talent going to the dogs, and going to the 
dogs for nothing. Another year or two and the artist will have 
sung his swan song. He will be lost in a crowd of café types, filthy 
pe , and other horrible creatures. You have seen his present 
work. What is it? It is all that is vulgar and catchpenny— 
while there stand in the room the beginnings of a remarkable pic- 
ture. “The Russian Theatre [publishers] offered him Dostoevsky 
to illustrate. He promised he would, but he won’t keep that pro- 
mise. Well, what’s the use of talking? You saw him six months 
ago, and I hope you have not forgotten. 

But now, instead of helping and encouraging a talented good 
fellow with a few strong words which would be of inestimable 
value to him, you write him pitiable, melancholy letters. You 
saddened him for half an hour, you made him feel crushed and 
embittered—and that’s all. ‘To-morrow he will forget your letter. 
You are an excellent stylist ; you have read a lot, written a lot ; 
you understand things as well as others—and it’s nothing to you to 
write a kind word to your brother. Not a sermon—never! But 
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if instead of shedding tears you would talk to him about his paint- 
ing, he for certain would sit down to his work straight away and 
be sure to answer you. You know how he can be influenced. 
“But I am forgetting myself. ata ee hist. my. final 
letter to you.” . . All that is nonsense ; the point’ is not 
in that. That is not what needs emphasis. You, the strong one, 
educated and well read, should emphasise what is vital, what is eternal, 
what affects not only petty feelings but true human sensibilities. 
You are capable of doing this. Of course you are! You are witty, 
a realist, an artist. For that letter of yours in which you describe 
divine service in a forest clearing I would, if I were God, forgive 
you all your trespasses, voluntary and involuntary, in deed and in 
word. (Nicolay, by the way, reading that letter had a terrible 
desire to paint that field.) But even in your writing you lay too 
much stress upon trivial things. And you were not born a sub- 
jective write. . . . That kind of writing is not inborn in 
one; it is acquired. . . . It is as easy to give up that self- 
acquired subjectivity as to drink a glass of water. One needs only 
to be a bit more honest; to throw oneself absolutely overboard, 
not to push oneself as the hero of one’s novel, to deny oneself for 
even half an hour. There is a story of yours where a young couple 
sit kissing each other all through dinner, sitting and cooing and 
talking rubbish. “There’s not a single sensible word, but thorough 
complacency. And you were not writing for the reader. You wrote 
because that chatter pleased you. Why don’t you describe the 
dinner—how they ate, what they ate, what the cook was like, how 
vulgar your hero was, how satisfied with his lazy contentment 
how vulgar your heroine, how ridiculous her love for that smug, 
napkinned, overfed gander? Everyone likes to see well-fed, happy 
people—that’s true. But if you are going to write about them it’s 
not enough to tell what they said and the number of times they 
kissed. A something else is needed. You must deny yourself the 
personal impression that honeymoon happiness produces on all un- 
embittered persons. Subjectivity is an awful thing—even for the 
reason that it betrays the poor writer hand over fist. I bet you 
that all the vicars’ daughters and clerks’ wives who read your writings 
are in love with you; and were you a German you would drink 
beer gratis in all the beer-shops where there are German barmaids. 
If only you would give up that subjectivity you would become a 
most useful writer. You know so well how to laugh, to bite, to 
sneer ; you have such a well-rounded style ; you have experienced 
so much, and seen more than enough. . . - Ah! material 
is being thrown away. You might at least put some of it in your 
letters and encourage Nicolay’s imagination thereby. Iron should 
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be forged out of such material and not manifestos. What a useful 
man you would become! ‘Try a sensible, honest, kind letter to 
Nicolay. once or twice; you’re surely a hundred times cleverer 
than he ; write to him and see what will happen. He will answer 
you, however lazy he may be. But no pitiable, embittering, enervat- 
ing words ; he is sufficiently soured without them. 

“* Not much sensitiveness is needed,” you say further, ‘to under- 
stand that by my having left you I have cut myself off from the family 


and am doomed to oblivion.” . . . So it appears you are for- 
gotten! That you do not yourself believe what you write is quite 
obvious. “There is no need to tell lies, my friend . . If it 


were not for your lachrymal glands you would never have written 
that. = 

““ I expected it and of course I got it. You want to 
make our hearts bleed? Do so, if it’s necessary, but you won’t 
do it with such words. They read like quotations from “ Little 
Sister” [a story by the brother], and you have said more sensible 
things which you could quote with greater profit. 

“Father has told me I have not justified myself,” etc. It’s 
the hundredth time you’ve written that. I wonder what it is you 
want from father. He is the enemy of tobacco smoking and of 
illegal cohabitation—do you want him to make these his friends ? 
You could manage mother and aunt, but father you never will. 
He is a flint, like the old dissenters, and you’ll never make him 
change. And this, I think, is his strength. However gently you 
write to him, he will only sigh and write the same old story to you, 
and, what is worse, suffer. You know this quite well—don’t you ? 
Strange! Excuse me, but to my thinking this particular string, 
and it’s rather a rotten one, plays not the least important part in 
the refrain. You are not paddling against the stream, but, as it 
were, trying to float with the stream. What do you care how this 
or that dissenter regards your illegal marriage ? Why do you make 
up to them? What do you want? Let another look at it as he 
pleases ; he’s at liberty to. But you know you are right. Well, 
stick to it, in spite of what others have written or suffered. Surely 
there’s all the salt of life, my friend, in a dignified protest. 

Everyone has the right to live with whom he pleases and how 
he pleases—that’s the right of an educated man ; but you evidently 
don’t believe in it, since you find it necessary to send advocates on 
your behalf to various people. What is your illegal marriage from 
your own point of view? It is your nest, your warmth, your sorrow 
and joy, your romance, and you go about clutching it as though 
it were a stolen melon, you look askance at everyone: ‘‘ What 
does he think of me?”’ ‘You shove it on to everybody, talk it over, 
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make moan. Were I your family I should feel offended at last. 
You really are interested in what I think, what Nicolay thinks, and 
father! But why? You will not be understood, just as you do 
not understand “the father of six children,” just as you did not 
until now understand the feelings of paternity. Neither will they 
understand, however close they may be to you; neither is there 
any need. Live and—dasta! We cannot feel for everybody at 
once, but that is what you ask us to do. As soon as you see that 
our faces are indifferent you begin to worry. Strange are thy 
works, O Lord! If I were in your place and had a family I 
would allow no criticism—lI would not even desire to be under- 
stood. ‘This is my personal affair, my own private concern—and 
it lies in the natural order of things that no “sisters”’ have the 
right to poke their noses into my affairs even if they are noses 
desirous of understanding and feeling emotions. I wouldn’t even 
write letters about my joy as a father. People won’t understand 
and will only laugh at your manifesto, and they will be right. 
““ As to Anton, I pass him by in silence. You alone remain.” 
As a gentleman I ought to pass you by in silence. In the be- 
ginning of my letter I said that I would not be personal. I shall 
pass it by, but only hook out of it a single “ question.” (What an 
awful lot of questions!) ‘There is in this wide world a bad disease 
which not a single writing man should pretend to be ignorant of. . . . 
I’ve said too much. I must cross that out. You, too, know the 
disease. It is the unwillingness of men of the same camp to under- 
stand each other. A vile disease. We are of one kind, birds of 
a feather ; we breathe the same air, think the same thoughts ; we 
are kindred in spirit, and yet at the same time we have the pettiness 
to write: “J pass him by in silence.” How pompous! We are 
so few that we must stick to each other . . but—well, vous 
comprenez !_ Whatever sins we commit towards each other (and we 
do not commit so very many), we must respect even the least of us 
who are of “the salt of the earth.” We, I, you, the Tretyakovs, 
our Mike, are above thousands, not below hundreds. We have a 
task, a universal and understandable one : to think, to have a head 
on our shoulders. Who is not for us is against us. And we deny 
each other! We puff and blow, make moan, rub our eyes, gossip, 
spit in one another’s faces. “The number of people the ‘Tretyakovs 
and company have spat on! ‘They have drunk bruderschaft with 
Vassya, and the rest of mankind is dismissed as narrow-minded. I 
am silly ; I don’t know how to wipe my own nose yet. I have not 
read a lot, but I pray to your God—that suffices for you to think 
me worth my weight in gold. § is a fool, but he is a university 
man and a thousand times superior to Semyon Gavrilovich and 
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Vassya, and yet they made him bang his head against the edge of 
a piano after dancing the cancan. Disgusting ! A nice understand- 
ing of men and a nice using of them! If I were to put a dunce’s 
cap on Zembulatov because he doesn’t know Darwin’s theory I should 
be a nice person, too. A man who has been brought up on serfdom 
and is the enemy of serfdom—lI could love him for that alone ! 
And if I began not to know A, B, C, D, I should have to end my 
days in isolation. 

We newspaper men suffer from the disease of envy. Instead 
of rejoicing at the success of another we feel envy and 
pepper, pepper! Whereas all of us pray to one God, all of us work 
for the same cause. Pettiness! Lack of education’! How all 
this poisons life ! 

I must work, and so I must stop. Some other time I’Il finish 
this. Upon my word of honour, all this is written in friendship. 
Nobody has forgotten you ; nobody has anything particular against 
you . . . there is no ground for us not writing as friends. 

I greet Anna Ivanovna and our M. 

Do you get the Oskolki? Let me know 

I have sent you Lakin’s acknowledgment. 

And now my respects.—A. TcHEKHOV. 

Would you like a little subject for an article? Well, I have 
written a lot! ‘Twenty roubles’ worth. I think more. 


[To the same] 


Moscow, April, 1883. 
Christ has risen, city of Taganrog, Kasperovka,* Novostroyenki, 
and all their people ! Compliments of the season and the spring. 
To Alexander Pavlovich, to Anna Ivanovna [Alexander’s wife], and 
Marie Alexandrovna [the baby], their nurses, wet nurses and cooks, 
I give salutations of respect and honour. We are alive and well. 
We have no letters from you and hear nothing of you. We are 
getting on tolerably ; we eat and drink ; we have a piano and nice 
furniture. Do you remember the Utkins’ furniture? Now we 
have it all, and uncle’s sumptuousness is next to nothing compared 
with ours. Mother and Marie [A. T.’s sister] are well and happy. 
. - You would offend us awfully if you sent even a penny. 

If you desire to send, then send not money, but some wine. . . 
We are fed and clothed and need nothing ; you are aware of that ; 
there’s enough for Marie. I sent your “ Pipe” to Lakin, having 
somewhat shortened it and given the Chief of Department the right 
rank, Lakin has not written to me for a long while, and I do 

* Kasperovka, etc., are suburbs of Taganrog. 
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not know the fate of your story. Probably a fiasco. There’s a lot 
of unnecessary talk in your story. . . . And who is the cousin of 
the Excellency? ‘The situation is unnatural. Again : it is censor- 
able. You don’t tack about artfully. I must tell you that your 
collaboration in Osko/ki will be very welcome Workers are needed 
there, and Lakin will take you up with pleasure. Write stories 
of about 50-80 lines, trifles, and so on. . . Send five or ten little 
stories at a time. “They will be published at once. ‘The fee is ex- 
cellent and prompt. Send to Petersburg direct. “The chief thing 
is: (1) the shorter the better ; (2) a little idea, topical, a propos ; 
(3) a little buffoonery is all right, but ignorance of rank and of the 
seasons is forbidden. 

Again I must tell you, Oséo/ki is, at present, the most fashionable 
journal. It is-quoted and read everywhere. And that is only to 
be expected. You can see that little things crop up there which 
you will rarely find even in periodicals which pass a preliminary 
censorship. ‘lo work in Oskol&i means to get your certificate. I 
have the right to look down on Boudilnik, and now I will hardly 
write for any paper at a penny a line; I have become a Fraget.* 
You will therefore lose nothing if at the outset you work a bit harder 
and rewrite two or three times. You won’t find any difficulty as 
regards themes. . . Don’t be narrow; be a bit broader; on 
Excellencies alone you won’t go a long way. 

The publisher of Zrite/ paid excellently, but he seems now to 
have retired. Davydov has not got a farthing. 

Now about business. Won’t you strike up a partnership with 
me? ‘The affair is quite solid and profitable (not financially, though). 
Wouldn’t you like to take up science? I am now investigating, 
and shall continue to investigate, a certain little question: the 
woman question. But first of all, do not laugh. I place it on 
natural ground, and erect “ The History of Sexual Authority.” 
Looking at natural history you will notice (as I did) fluctuations of 
the authority. From cell to insecta the authority is equal to nought, 
- or even to a negative entity. Among worms occur females whose 
muscles surpass those of males. Insecta provide a mass of material 
for investigation: they are the birds and amphibia among the 
invertebrate (cf. birds below). With crayfish, spiders, and mollusca 
the authority, with the slightest fluctuation, is equal to nought. 
With fish, too. Pass now to ovipara, and mainly to hatching. 
Here the male authority is law. Its origin : the female sits twice 
a year for a month, hence loss of muscular energy and atrophy. 
She sits and the male fights—hence the male is stronger. Should 
there be no sitting there would be no inequality. With insects, 


* The proprietor of a Moscow jeweller’s shop. 
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with all flying things, there is no difference ; with crawlers there 
is. (The flyers do not lose muscular power ; the crawlers, during 
pregnancy, get into a little hole and sit there.) 4 propos, bees are 
a negative authority. Further: mature, which does not permit 
inequality, and, as you know, strives for a perfect organism, in making 
a step forward (after birds), creates mammalia, where authority is ~ 
weaker. With the most perfect—with man and monkey—it is 
still weaker ; you are more like Anna Ivanovna [Alexander’s wife], 
and a stallion is more like a mare than a male kangaroo is like its 
female. Do you understand? Hence it is clear: nature herself 
does not suffer inequality. At a favourable occasion she corrects 
her deviations from the rule made (for birds) out of necessity. Striv- 
ing for a perfect organism, she sees no necessity for inequality of 
authority, and there will be a time when it will be equal to nought 
The organism which will be superior to mammalia will not give 
birth after a nine-months’ bearing, which, too, results in atrophy ; 
nature will either shorten that period or create something else. “The 
first proposition, I hope, is now clear to you. “The second proposi- 
tion: it is quite obvious that the authority of homo does exist— 
man is superior. 

(3) Now there is my speciality : an explanation of the blank 
between natural history and man’s history. Anthropology, and so 
on. History of man and woman. Woman is as a rule passive. 
She brings forth flesh for cannon. Never and nowhere is she 
superior to man in the political and sociological sense. 

(4) Knowledge. Buckle says that she has a more deductive 
mind, etc. But I do not think so. She is a good doctor, a good 
lawyer, and so on, but in the sphere of creative activity she is a goose. _ 
The perfect organism creates, and woman, as yet, has not created 
anything. George Sand is neither a Newton nor a Shakespeare. 
She is not a thinker. 

(5) But from that it does not follow that she is stupid, that 
she will not become clever. Nature strives for equality. Nature should 
not be hindered—it is not wise, since all that which is impotent 
is stupid, Nature should be assisted—as nature assists man in 
creating the heads of Newtons—heads approaching the perfect 
organism. If you understand me, then (1) the problem, as you 
see, is a solid one, unlike those of our publicists, woman emancipators, 
and measurers of skulls ; (2) trying to solve it, we will undoubtedly 
come to a solution, as the road is true in principle; and, having 
solved it, we shall put to the blush those who ought to be ashamed, 
and we will achieve a fine thing; (3) the idea is original, I 
have not stolen it, but have thought it out myself; (4) I shall 
occupy myself upon it without fail. 
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The preparations and material for the solution are: deduction 
more than induction. I reached the idea itself by the deductive 
method ; I shall adhere to it also in the solution. I shall not take 
from induction what is due to it. I shall make a ladder and begin 
at the lowest rung; - consequently, I shall not digress from the 
scientific method. I will also be inductive. “The manuscript will 
hardly be a stout one: there is no need for it, since natural history 
is being repeated on each step, and history on each second step. 
The conclusions are important and sparkling, and so is the idea 
itself. If you want to enter into partnership with me, then assist 
me. We shall both do a good thing, and, believe me, we shall not 
do it badly. We are not less than others, are we? You will take 
one step, I’ll take the other, and so on. 

Turning to zoology, you will immediately realize your work. 
If you notice fluctuations, write that there is authority ; if you 
do not, write No. In what do those fluctuations consist? ‘Their 
causes? Are they important? And so on. Each class has its 
statistics and general conclusion. Darwin’s method. I like that 
method very much! After zoology we shall examine anthropology, 
but merely so-so, since it will bring us little of importance. Then 
we shall take up history generally and the history of sciences. “The 
history of the universities for women. Here’s a curious thing : 
in all the thirty years of their existence women doctors (excellent 
doctors!) have not provided a single serious medical dissertation, 
from which it is clear that in the sphere of creative activity they 
don’t count. Anatomy and identification. Further, comparative 
diseases, “The identity of diseases. What diseases men are more 
subject to, and what women. ‘The conclusions after statistics. 
Morality. ‘The statistics of crimes. Prostitution. Sacher- 
Masoch’s idea: among peasantry the authority is not so strikingly 
obvious as among the upper and middle classes. Peasants have 
identical upbringing, identical labour, etc. The cause of this 
fluctuation ; education hinders nature. Education. Spencer’s 
splendid article. 

When I see you I should like to talk over a lot of things with 
you, and I shall do so. On taking my degree in a year’s time I 
am going to specialize in solving these questions in a scientific way. 
If you want to engage in it, we could do it sportingly and without 
haste, and in about ten years contemplate our not useless labours. 
The occupations themselves will be useful to us: we shall learn 
a great deal. Think it over and write to me. We shall talk it 
over and J shall send you what is necessary. I'll have patience 
enough—you know that. And as for you, well, thank God, it 
is high time. You’re a strong beggar. Don’t worry about your 
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scanty knowledge; general information we shall get from good 
people, and the ‘essence of science is familiar to you ; the scientific 
method is clear to you; and nothing else is required. He is not 
a doctor who knows all prescriptions by heart, but he is a doctor 
who knows the right moment to look up the books. It will be a 
pity if you don’t agree. It will be wearying for one alone to ori- 
entate himself in the mass of work. ‘Together it would be jolly. 


[To the same] 
Moscow, May 19, 1883. 


I have read your answer to my letter. I am partly 
surprised. You, dear fellow, -overlooked certain passages, while 
other passages you supplemented. Nobody asked you to throw 
yourself overboard. Knowing what a bad swimmer you are, could 
I, unless I lost my wits, have given you such pernicious advice ? 
I spoke about writing, about subjectivity. Don’t, my dear fellow, 
stress too much your uncle-like character. Kazamsin and Zhou- 
kovsky [famous Russian writers] lament in every word, and yet 
write about themselves least of all. “Then, do you think, in order 
to know Nicolay’s work one has to receive Svuzet t Tieni? Surely, 
you saw him not five years ago. How many pictures had he when 
you wentaway? . . . Then, about envying newspaper fellows, 
what sort of newspaper man are you, pray tell me? My dear fellow, 
I have gone through so much and got to hate so much that I wish 
you could give up a name that various U’s and K’s bear. A news- 
paper man means at the very best a cheat ; of that you have con- 
vinced yourself more than once. I am in their company ; I work 
with them, press their hands, and people say that from a distance 
I have grown to look like a cheat. I grieve and hope that early 
or late I shall isolate myself, 4 /a yourself. You are not a news- 
paper man. He is a newspaper man who, smiling into your eyes, 
sells your soul for thirty counterfeit silver coins, and because you 
are better and bigger than himself he secretly seeks to destroy you 
with another’s hands—that is the newspaper man I wrote about. 
But you, old man, are a puzzle, a smell, a gas . . . a nothing, 
a newspaper homunculus. I am a newspaper man because I write 
much, but this is temporary. . . . I shall not die one. If I 
am going to write, then beyond doubt I shall do it from a distance, 
from a peep-hole. Don’t envy me, dear brother! Writing gives 
me nothing but twitches. The hundred roubles I make a month 
sink into the belly and there’s no chance to change my shabby, 
indecent jacket into something less ancient. I am paying on all 
sides and there remains mihi/ to me. More than fifty goes on the 
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family. There is no money to go with to Voskressensk [for the 
summer holiday]. Nicolay, too, hasn’t a damn. At least I can 
comfort myself with the thought that there are no creditors behind 
my back. I received from Lakin, for April, seventy roubles, and 
here we are at the 19th and I haven’t enough to take a cab. Were 
I to live alone I could live like a rich man; but now . . by 
the rivers of Babylon there we sat down and wept. Pastukhov took me 
to supper to the Tiestov restaurant and promised six kopecks per line. 
I could make in his paper not one but two hundred roubles a month. 
But, you see for yourself, it is better to go without trousers, with a 
bare posterior, and visit patients than to work for his paper. The 
Boudilnik 1 cannot stand, and if I were to agree to scribble for it, 
it would be done with pain. ‘The devil take them! If all journals 
were as honest as Osko/ki I would ride about on horses. My stories 
are not base, and, they say, they are better than others in form and 
content ; the Johnnies class me as a humorist of the first degree, as 
one of the best, even the very best ; my stories are read at literary 


evenings; but . . . it is better to treat loathsome diseases than 
to take money for vile stories, for sneering at drunken shopkeepers 
when . . . etc. The devil take them! Let us wait and 


see, and meanwhile let us go in shabby coats. I shall plunge into 
medicine ; there is salvation in it, although I do not believe in myself 


as a medical man, and this means that . .°. at least, so they 
say, and to me it is decidedly all the same . . . as though I 
had entered the wrong faculty. But further. . . You write 


that I throw mud at Tretyakov, who is dying of consumption. 
Consumption has nothing to do with the matter; nor has dying. 
I made the reservation in the beginning of my letter that I was 
not scofing at Ivan nor Peter, with whom I have no concern at 
all, but at the system. . . . I wrote to you asa fiction writer, 
and as to the best of my friends. Why, then, talk of consumption 
and mud? Personally, I have nothing against L. V. ; on the con- 
trary, I feel bored when I remember his face. I had in mind a 
vice which is characteristic, not of him only, for he is not alone 
in being a darin. I thought and think that letters of congratulation 
are not in our line; they could with advantage be substituted by 
conversations. . . . I thought that you would, in that or 
another way, express your opinion on that vice, that you would 
abate, or justify, or say how far I was right, how far wrong (the 
subject is a good one, surely) ; but you broke out into consumption 


and mud. . . . Yow should have said rather: ‘‘ Do not 
condemn ”—my letter’s only a sin ; asin, as it seems to me, redeemed 
by its literary tone. Further . . 


Your “‘ Easter Night”? I put away in the archives, and next 
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year I shall send you your fees. By the way, “The Word” was 
published and the money received. I, learned only recently that I 
had received it, together with my own fees. Five copecks per line. 
I shall hand it over to someone who goes to you. The Zritel is 
sung out and buried. It won’t rise again. Lakin writes that he 
made twenty attempts to print your “ Pipe,” but could not make up 
his mind ; he could not possibly make out the end. He asks you 
to send him more. Work! You will get things back, you will 
grumble awhile, be upset, but you will arrive, and get the means 
for Nestle’s flour. “The money will come in useful, especially in 
‘Taganrog, where an extra 25-rouble note is more noticeable than 
in Moscow. By the way, you could take a house for me in the 
quarantine, for next summer. -I shall come as a doctor and spend 
the whole of the time with you. We'll have money and a good 
time. As regards our journey to the South, I don’t yet know any- 
thing positive. “To my great grief, half of my examination will 
take place at the end of the vacations, which will entirely spoil the 
summer for me. ; 

Further . . . During the holidays I wrote to you in a 
tipsy mood about a project concerning sexual authority. The thing 
can be done, but at first it must be a pamphlet. ‘The theme is fit 
for a Fellow’s Dissertation on Zoology. Make an effort ! 


[To N. A. Lakin] 
Moscow, August 6, 1883. 


I am sending stories and notes. One story, “‘ The 
Daughter of Albion,” is long. I could not possibly make it shorter. 
If it is not suitable please send it back to me. 

The drawings in the last number are charming, and the signa- 
tures are not bad. On the whole, Osfo/fz is ahead of all our humor- 
ous papers. “The Moscow public likes it. It is a pity that the 
‘““ Alas and Ah!”* should spoil the very best. From the chief 
drawings it can be seen what a war you are waging with the censor. 
If your leaders were not lamed the journal would be superb. In 
the number before last, the middle rather limped ; also the French 
caricature, which had been spirited away by the Boudilnik before you, 
and the (music) notes. The notes are not at all brilliant. 

But that is of no consequence. Gradually workers will come to 
you and there will be no faults in the text, those trifling faults which 
are at present bound to be committed. If you succeed in grouping 
around you all the little powers now scattered about, Russia will get 
quite a good humorous journal. ‘Those little powers exist, and a 


* The Petersburg censorship. 
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good editor could use them for his country’s good. In the Boudilnik 
and in many others there are at times excellent things ; it follows, 
then, that there must be someone somewhere. . . . Gather 
them all together into one heap. Where there is a heap, choice is 
possible. For this selection, if my recommendation is worth any- 
thing, I recommend : 

Evgueni Verner, a young minor poet and prose writer. I do 
not particularly like his verses, but his short stories are not at all 
bad. He works in the Boudilnik and somewhere else under the 
pseudonym “ Vedi.” He is young and full of promise, I believe 
his verses have already appeared in Osko/ki.- Ifyou receive him 
favourably he will work zealously and give you his best. He likes 
to describe Nature, but that will pass in time. He will settle down. 
He is my Moscow rival. 

V. D. Soushkov, of Kazan, also a small one, although a captain 
of artillery and a knight of various orders. He is my friend. He 
is aide-de-camp to a brigade general. He writes verse and prose. 
A Liberal and, what is very important, sensible. He has worked 
for you under the name of “ Yegoza.” A great admirer of 
Oskolki, and would write for it with pleasure. He writes trifles, 
but, if not chilled by a cold answer in-the mail bag, could do good 
work, In times gone by he worked for the Strekasa. He is famous 
through being the cause of the suppression of a certain paper. He 
is a nice fellow and not a useless scribbler—a man who cannot 
be judged by two or three shots. He is a little cross with your 
office because, having no bill with his fee, he was left in ignorance 
of the value of his work. After the barracks he will write to 


you. In the meantime, for lack of space, I limit myself to these 
two writers. 


[To the same] 


Moscow, August, 1883. 


. This enclosure belongs to the lesser things. “The 
notes are pale, and the story unpolished and too petty. I have a 
better topic, and I could write more, but fate is this time against 
me. I write in most hideous circumstances. Before me is my 
non-literary work mercilessly whipping my conscience ; in the next 
room howls the child of a relation who has come to stay with us ; 
in the other room my father is reading aloud to mother “ The 
Flaming Angel” . . . someone has wound up the music-box and 
I can hear “ Fair Héléne.” I long to run away to the country, but 
it is 1 o’clock in the morning.” It is hard to imagine a setting more 
abominable for a writing man. My bed is occupied by a visitor 
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who comes up to me every now and then and starts a talk on medi- 
cine: ‘‘ My little daughter must have gripes—that 1s why she is 
crying.” . . . I have the misfortune to be a medical man, 
and there is no one who does not consider it necessary to chat with 
me on medicine, or, when bored by medicine, to talk about literature. 

The setting is incomparable. I rebuke myself for not having 
run off to the country, where I could have a good sleep and write you 
a story. Above all, medicine and literature would be left in peace. 

In September, the weather permitting, I shall run away to 
Voskressensk. Your last story has sent me into raptures. 

The baby howls !! I give my word of honour never to have 
children. . . . The French have few children, probably 
because they sit in their studies and write stories in 4musant. They 
say that someone wants to make the French have more children 
—there is a theme for Amusant and for Oskolki—a caricature : 
“The state of France: enter a police agent, who commands the 
parents to beget children. . . ” 


[To his brother ALExANDER] 


Moscow, October, 1883. 


Our MOUNTEBANK BROTHER ALEXANDER PaVLOvVicH,—First of 
all don’t be trousers,* and forgive me for not answering your letters 
for so long. Not so much my laziness as lack of leisure is to blame 
for my silence. I hayen’t a free minute. For want of time I 
do not even play patience. “There are my final examinations (in 
spite, you beast, of your desire that in passing to the fifth year I 
should fail), and, having passed through those, I shall obtain Kachiloy- 
sky’s [a popular Taganrog doctor] title. Justice is visited upon the 
pussy cat for the little mouse’s tears; thus it visits me now for 
my neglect in years past. Woe is me! I have to study almost 
every subject from the very beginning. Besides the examinations 
(which are to come) there is my work on corpses, clinical work 
on the inevitable histories of morbi, visits to hospitals . . . 
I work, but feel my impotence. My memory for swatting has 
become poor; I’ve got old, lazy; literature . . . smell of 
vodka, etc. I am afraid I'll slip in one of my examinations. I 
long for rest and . . . the summer is still far away! The 
thought that there is a whole winter ahead of me makes my 
limbs tingle. Let us to business now. 

We have news. I'll begin on the next page. On October 14th 
my friend and comrade, Fiodor Fedosseyevich Popudoglo, died. 


'* Tchekhov was fond of applying nonsense names and words to his brothers, 
“trousers ’’ being a favourite one. 
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To me it is an irreplaceable loss. He was not a talented man, 
although the Boudilnik prints his portrait. He was a literary veteran, 
and possessed an excellent literary instinct, and such men are dear 
to beginners. Like a thief in the night I used to walk to him at 
Koudrino, and he would pour out his soul to me. He sympathized 
with me. I knew his whole innards. He died from inflammation 
of the hard membrane of the brain, in spite of being treated by such 
an important doctor as myself. He had been treated by twenty 
doctors, and of the twenty only I guessed the real disease. May 
the Kingdom of Heaven and eternal peace be his! He died from 
alcohol and good fellowship, nomina whose sunt odiosa. Folly, 
carelessness, a negligent attitude to his own life, and to the lives 
of others—he died from these at the age of thirty-seven. 

‘The second news. N. A. Lakin came to see me. He is a 
very nice man, although miserly. He stayed in Moscow five days, 
and all the time implored me to beseech you not to sing the swan 
song of which you had written him. He thinks that you are cross 
with him. He likes your stories, and they are not published only 
because of your “ perplexity”? and your not knowing the Oséoléi. 
Here are Lakin’s words : “ How very nicely he could scratch the 
Customs, and what a lot of material he has! But no! he writes 
Chinese * Cus-Tom-Souse,’ as though afraid of something. : 
instead of writing straight away ‘Customs House’ with Russian 
names. . . . ‘The censorship does not forbid that.” Where 
there is no Chinese there is murderous lyricism. Do write ; you'll 
stumble upon the right road. _A little job will redeem by its charm 
the first failure. And the failures were trifling ones: your stories — 
were being published in Oskoléz. 

With Lakin also came my favourite writer, the famous N. S. 
Lieskov. ‘The latter came to our house and went with me to 
the salon, and to the § dens. . . . He gave me inscribed 
copies of his works. One night I drove with him in a cab. Half- 
drunk, he turns to me and asks me: “‘ Do you know who I am?” 
£1 do.” “No, you don’t; I am a) mystic,” “That, too, I 
know. . . .” He stares at me with his old eyes and pro- 
phesies : “ You will die before your brother.” “Perhaps.” “ Ill 
anoint you with oil as Samuel anointed David. . . . Write!” 
The man looks like an elegant Frenchman and at the same time 
like an unfrocked priest. A fellow worthy of attention. Being 
in Petersburg, I shall see him. We parted friends. 

Concerning fish and wine you will have to deal with Fater, 
who is a specialist in juridical matters. I, it must be owned, have 
no money, nor have I the time to make it. I am looking for a 
job for you just out of egoisticism; I want to spend the summer 
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with you in the South. Don’t look for a house for the summer, 
for it may not suit us. We shall look together. You relish it so 
much when describing your red and blue fishes that it is difficult 
to recognize the lyricist in you. My dear man, don’t eat that 
rubbish |! Really, it is foul, sluttish. The blue is good only because 
it is crisp, and when preserved it (most awfully) has a damp and 
acid smell. Eat meat, my dear fellow! You will get thin in that 
dastardly “Taganrog if you eat market rubbish. Indeed, you eat 
immoderately and in a drunken state you’d eat things raw. Your 
housekeeper knows as much about keeping house as I do about 
preparing eider-down—for this reason alone be careful about your 
food and eat discriminately. Meat and bread. At any rate, do not 
feed Mossevna at random. At least educate her in belly zsthetics. 
And about esthetics: pardon me, my dear, but be a parent not 
in words only. Instruct by example. . . . A child is influ- 
enced above all by external things, and you have devilishly offended 
the poor external form. I swear by my honour I could not recognize 
you when you stayed with us two months ago. Is this really the 
you who lived once in a tidy room? Discipline, old man, the 
Kates ! Now, by the way, about another kind of tidiness. Do 
not swear aloud. You'll end by corrupting Kate and swelling 
Mossevna’s ear-drum with your words. Were I in Anna Iva- 
novna’s place I would thrash you every minute. Remember me 
to A. I. andto my niece. Your baby daughter has my great respect. 
The Boudilnik has not ibs published yours ; when they start I shall 


let you know. 


[To his brother Micuagr] 


PeTErsBurG, December, 1885. 
Peace to you and to your soul. Rejoice and be 


merry, for great is your reward on high. . . . Glory to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, now and for 
ever, amen, amen. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! Glory be to 
the Lord ! 


After I arrived and had stopped at the furnished apartments 
of Oleynichikov, merchant (corner of Nevsky and Poushkin Street), 
I washed, put on my new overcoat, my new trousers and the pointed 
boots, and took a cab for 15 copecks to the editorial office of Oskolki. 
There the lady clerk was as delighted with me as with a bridegroom 
and began pouring out her soul, calling Lakin a difficult man and 
me the best contributor. From the office to Golike’s is a hand- 
reach. But I did not find Golike in, and therefore drove up to 
Biblibin. ‘The door was opened by his fiancée, with lectures in 
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her hands (oh! Masha, she is studying in two faculties), and was 
very glad to see me. I curtsied in my new boots} andj asked her : 
“How do you do?” But let’s pass on. Having drunk at Bibli- 
bin’s house a glass of tea as strong as tar, I went out with him on 
the Neva—that is, not with the tea, nor the tar, but with Biblibin. 
On the Neva we took a rowing boat, “‘ which made an impression 
on me” [an expression used by a little girl, a favourite of A. ‘T.’s]. 
Leaving the boat we went to Dominic’s, where for 60 copecks each 
we had a rastegay, a glass of vodka, and a cup of coffee. But that 
is not all! You will be surprised. 

From Dominic’s 1 went to the Petersburg Gazette. From the 
P. G. to the Novoye Vremya, where I was met by Souvorin. He 
received me very kindly and even shook hands. 

“Take pains, young man!” he said. “I am satisfied with 
you, but you must go to church as often as you can, and do not 
drink vodka. Breathe !” 

I breathed. Souvorin, who was unaware of the smell, turned 
and exclaimed: “Boys!” A boy appeared, and he was told to 
bring tea with a bit of sugar but no saucer. After which the esteemed 
M. Souvorin gave me money and said : 

“With money one must be carefal. Pull up your trousers !” 

From Souvorin I went to the Novoye Vremya office. Mlle. 
Leontiev, the clerk who sends me money, is not at all bad looking. 
I pressed her hand, Misha, and to-morrow I shall go to her to change 
my address, From that office I went to Volkov’s and sent you 
one hundred roubles, which Masha may receive on going to the 
Moscow Volkov with the enclosed bill, From Volkov I went to” 
the Nevsky to my room and lay down to rest. O marvels and 
wonders! In five hours I have accomplished so many things! ... 


[To M. M. Dyvuxovsxy] 


Moscow, ‘Fanuary, 1886. 


Dearest Bank,—Here is a new request. Shall it be that 
through my requests you will give me one in the neck ? 

On the 12th I am to bea best man. Has any of you a frock- 
coat and vest? Where could I get them? Yours won't do... 
Would Skvorzov’s fit me? 

On the 12th I am to be best man until five in the afternoon. 
After five we shall meet at the Hermitage. 

Next: is there in your bank 25 roubles on interest? My 
word of honour I shall pay it back. May I sink through the earth 
if I don’t !_ When I am a Zakharin [a famous doctor], which will 
never happen, I shall lend you 30,000 roubles without interest. 
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[To the same] 


Moscow, February, 1886. 
To the Minister of the Burghers’ Education.* 

Your Worsnip,—If you wish the fair lady to be yours 
(30,000 ! ! !), lend me on interest for the shortest period five or 
ten roubles. I have come to this: there is not even the ghost of 
any money in my pockets. ‘That ] am an honest man and am 


not throwing my creditors down the stairs—that is known 


to you. Your A. TcHEKHOV. 


P.S.—The album you promised me you may take to yourself 
on account of my debt. “The expenses are terrific! | This morn- 
ing I had three roubles. I dreamed of living on them at least two 
days, and now, except two gold ‘Turkish lire, I haven’t a damn. 


[To the same] 
Moscow, February 17, 1886. 


I merely write so that you may have one more autograph of a 
great writer. In ten or twenty years you can sell this letter for 
five hundred or a thousand roubles. I envy you. 

Now, here’s a request. Is there anything suspicious in my stories 
in the Novoye Vremya? Wave you noticed it? If you have, give 
Olga the copy, or write the number of that copy on a slip of paper. 
Iam devilishly rich now. Good gracious, I am working for Souvorin! 

But, nevertheless, if you, Mr. Banker, have now in your stout 
cash-box twenty-five free roubles, then, following the example of 
past months, give them to me for an indefinite, but short, period, 
for I have nothing now except inspiration and an author’s fame, 
and yet without wood it is cold. 


Your countryman, A. TcHEKHOV 


Moscow, February, 1886. 
BLOOD FOR BLOOD 
(A Tragedy) 
CONTINUED 
Scene X 
The Same and Don Antonio 
Don Antonio: 1 greet you, Don Duke Michael. (Bows) 
Don Michael (from the height of his greatness): What do you 
want ? 
Don Antonio (drops this letter in the letter-box) : Keep well, please 
(Not to be continued.) 


* Dyukovsky worked in the Moscow Burghers’ School, 
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[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Moscow, February 21, 1886 


1 received your letter. “Thank you for your favourable opinion 
of my work and for so quickly publishing my story. You can judge 
how refreshing and even inspiring it is to gain the kind attention 
of so experienced and gifted a man as you. 

I share your opinion regarding the end of my story and I thank 
you for your helpful advice. I have been working for six years 
now, and you are the first to take the trouble to explain and 
reason. 

My nom de plume, A. Tchekhonté, is probably odd and fantastic. 
But it originated in the dawn of my misty youth ; I have got used 
to it, and therefore I do not notice its oddness. 

I write comparatively little : not more than two or three short 
stories a week. I shall have time to work for the Novoye Vremya, 
but I am glad you do not make writing on fixed dates a condition 
of my contributing. Pressing work means hurry and a sense of 
burden, and these hamper one. Personally, pressing work is in- 
convenient to me for another reason: I am a doctor and practise 
medicine, . . - 1 cannot guarantee that to-morrow I won't 
be dragged from my table for a whole day. There’s the risk of 
not being ready in time, and of being constantly too late, 

The fees you fix for me are quite sufficient. If you will also 
order your newspaper to be sent to me, as I do not often get itt 
will be very much obliged. 


(To D. V. Gricorrvicr] 


March 28, 1886. 


Your letter, my good, ardently-loved bringer of good tidings, 
struck me like a flash of lightning. I nearly cried. I was over- 
whelmed, and now I feel it has left a deep mark in my soul. As 
you have blessed my youth, so may God comfort your old age. I 
can find neither words nor deeds to thank you. You know with 
what eyes ordinary people look at the elect such as you; you can 
therefore judge what your letter means to my self-esteem. It is 
better than any diploma, and, for a writer who is beginning, it is 
his present and future reward. I am almost dazed. It is not 
within my power to judge whether or not I have deserved this 
high reward. I can only repeat that it has overwhelmed me. 

If I have a gift which I ought to respect, then I confess before 
the purity of your heart that I have not respected it till now. I 
felt that I had it, but I had grown accustomed to consider it 
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insignificant. ‘To make one unjust to oneself, extremely diffident 
and suspicious, there are causes enough of a purely external kind. 
And of such causes, as I think of it now, I have plenty. 
All those near to me have always regarded my writing with con- 
descension, and persistently advised me, in a friendly way, not to 
give up real work for scribbling. I have in Moscow hundreds of 
acquaintances, a score of writing fellows among them, and I cannot 
think of a single one who would read me or see an artist in me. 
There is a so-called “ literary circle” in Moscow ; talented people 
and mediocrities of all ages and complexions meet once a week in 
a private room of a restaurant and there take their tongues for a 
walk. If I were to go there and read them even a fragment of 
your letter, they would laugh in my face. In the five years of my 
knocking about in the newspapers I succeeded in imbuing myself 
with the general view of my literary insignificance ; I soon grew 
accustomed to take an indulgent view of my work and—lI let myself 
go! ‘That is one reason. ‘The second is, I am a doctor and am 
steeped ear-deep in my medicine, so that the saying about catching 
two hares has troubled no man’s peace of mind more than mine. 

I am writing all this to vindicate before you, even a little, 
my grievous sin. Up till now I have taken my literary work ex- 
tremely lightly, carelessly, casually. I don’t remember a single 
story at which I worked for more than a day, and “ ‘The Sportsman,” 
which you liked, I wrote in a bathing-shed! As reporters write 
their notes on fires, so I wrote my stories: mechanically, half- 
consciously, without caring a bit about the reader or about myself. 

I wrote and I tried my best not to use up on a story those 
images and scenes which were dear to me, and which I—God 
knows why—treasured and jealously hid. 

What first put me on to self-criticism was a very kind and, as 
far as I understand, sincere letter from Souvorin. I began to pre- 
pare myself to write some good stuff, but as yet I had no faith 
in my literary good-stuffness. 

And now, unexpected and undreamed of, comes your letter. 
Forgive the comparison ; it had the effect on me of a governor- 
general’s order to leave the city within twenty-four hours! . . , 
that is, I suddenly felt the imperative need to hurry, to make haste 
in getting out of the place where I was stuck. . . . 

I agree with you completely. The cynicisms you point out I 
realized when I saw ‘“‘ The Witch” in print. Had I written that 
story, not in one day, but in three or four, they would not have 
Been. thors, wey Maree 

I shall rid myself of pressing work, but not soon. . . . It 
is impossible to get quite out of the rut in which I am stuck. I 
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Dee eee eee eee a ae ee canna 
have no objection to going hungry, as I have done it before, but it 
is not a question of myself only. . - - To writing I give my 
spare time, two or three hours in the day and a bit of the night 5 
that is, the time to be spared for small things. In the summer, 
when I have more leisure and living expenses are less, I shall start 
something serious. 

y _ It is impossible now to put my real name on the book, because 
it is too late ; the design for the cover is ready and the book printed, 
Many people in Petersburg, before you, advised me not to spoil the 
book by a xom de plume, but I took no heed, probably out of vanity. 
I do not like my book at all. It isa hotch-potch, a chaotic jumble 
of poor stuff written in my undergraduate days, its feathers plucked 
by the censorship as well as by the editors of the humorous papers. 
I believe that on reading it many people will be disappointed. Had 
I known that people read me and that you were watching me, I 
would not have published the book. 

All my hope is for the future. I am only twenty-six. Per- 
haps I shall succeed in doing something, although time runs swiftly: 

Forgive my long letter and do not blame a man for daring, 
for the first time in his life, to indulge himself in the pleasure of a 
letter to Grigorovich. . 

If possible, send me your photograph.* You have been so kind 
to me, and have excited me so much, that I feel I could write, not,a 
single sheet, but a whole ream. God grant you happiness and 
health, and believe in the sincerity of your deeply respectful and 
grateful A. ‘TCHEKHOV. 


[To his brother ALEXANDER] 


Moscow, 4pril 6, 1886. 


Stop, old Customs-Quarantine man. Why such strong expres- 
sions? Whence could have appeared “the shadow of him who 
was once a man,” and why don’t you recognize yourself in the 
mirror ? 

(1) Davydov will send the money 5 and if he has not sent it 
yet, it is because he himself goes without trousers. 

(2) The Sverchok owes you something, also the Boudilnik. 
To-morrow Misha [A. T.’s brother Michael] will collect all your 
crumbs and send them to you the day after. Asa rule, on matters 
of payment due from editors apply to Misha. He’s a good advo- 
cate. Sverchok pays splendidly, and you'll get eight copecks per 
line. 


* This photograph, inscribed by D. V. Grigorovich ; ‘‘ From an old writer as a 
souvenir to a young talent,”’ is in A. T.’s study in his Yalta house. 
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(3) You are a naturalist, and yet fail to realize the naturalness 
of your position. You say: “They burn, cut, trample and suck.” 
That is, they demand payment of debts? My dear fellow, but one 
must pay debts! One must at whatever cost, even to little Armenians, 
even at the price of starving, If university men and writers see 
suffering in paying debts, what about the rest? I wonder. But 
the whole point is in the principle. . . . Anyhow, why con- 
tract debts? Forgive me this silly question, but I vow this is not 
a sermon. One could, surely, do without debts. I judge by 
myself ; I have on my shoulders a family which is much bigger 
than yours, and provisions in Moscow are ten times dearer than in 
your place. For your house you pay as much as I do for the piano. 
I dress no better than you. . . . The whole trouble is in 
expenses and purchases you have no right to make and with which 
you should long since have dispensed : Nestlé’s flour, a superfluous 
servant, and so on. When husband and wife have no money they 
do not keep a servant—that is a practical rule. 

(4) But the debts are made, and it is no use talking about their 
origin. . . . It remains to speak about their payment. A 
debt of 1,000 or 2,000 roubles would be terrible for you, but the 
three or five hundred roubles you probably owe are not worth “ moral 
suffering.” Early or late you will pay them, the more so that there 
exists a beneficent means—deduction from your salary. Whilst 
you are intending to do it, the Treasury will rid you of the debt. 
Deduction from salary implies, of course, certain inconveniences, 
but it can’t be helped. ‘The inconveniences are temporary, particu- 
larly to a man who besides his salary has also another source of income. 

The magistrate has sentenced me to pay 105 roubles, the debt 
which you and Nicolay made at Semionov’s shop. I owe the tailor, 
for myself and for those for whom I made myself responsible, over 
a hundred roubles. . . . But I am not putting the question : 
“What will happen further?” . . . I believe that it will all 
be paid, ground down, and in time sunk into Lethe. During the 
summer holidays Ill squeeze myself somehow. I and the family 
will spend fifty roubles a month, and there will be no debts... . 

(5) Why do you write so little? How disgusting! Swerchok 
and Boudilnik have space at your service, and yet you sit with folded 
arms and whimper, like Hershka bitten by fleas in his sleep. Why 
are you idling in the Oskolski? All the stories you sent me for 
Lakin smell strongly of idleness. You have written them in one 
day? Out of the whole mass I can select only one good, talented 
story, but all the rest is worthy of the pen of the Taganrog Sprightly. 
‘The subjects are impossible. . . . Only idleness could write 
for a censored journal about a priest christening a baby in the font 
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—idleness that does not think, that works at one draught, at random. 

. . Where have you seen husband and wife who, as in your 
story, dine and discuss the papers they should read . . . and 
where under the moon do such papers exist? Respect yourself, for 
the love of Christ ; don’t give your hands liberty when your brain 
is lazy ! Write no more than two stories a week, shorten them, 
polish them. Work should be work. Don’t invent sufferings you 
have not experienced, and don’t paint pictures you have not seen— 
for a lie in a story is much more boring than a lie in conversation. . . . 

Remember every minute that your pen and your talent you will 
need in future more than you do now, so don’t profane them, 
When you write, watch each line, let . . . 

Did you ever work at a single thing for more than one evening ? 
Only “Somnambula.” . . Did you, I am asking you, you merry- 
andrew? Of course you did not! No and no! Literature has 
been no labour to you, but most surely it is labour. Were you a 
decent man, were you to sit at a story (of 150 or 200 lines) for 
five or seven days, what a result there would be! You would not 
recognize yourself in your lines, just as you don’t recognize yourself 
in the mirror. . . . Considef, you are not piled up with 
pressing work, and therefore you can work on one little thing for 
several evenings. Is it profitable? Count. With great minute- 
ness you could write five or seven stories a month, which would 
make about a hundred roubles ; and now, though you write a great 
deal, you don’t make fifty. . . . I conclude this moralizing 
with a quotation from a letter I had the other day from Grigoro- 
vich : “For this is necessary: respect your talent; it is a rare 
gift. . . . Save your impressions for work thought out, 
polished, written not at one sitting. . . . You will presently 
take a prize and become conspicuous in the eyes of sensitive people, 
and later of the whole reading public. . Ay 

Another great authority, and his name is Souvorin, writes to 
me: ‘When one writes a great deal, not everything by far turns 
out equally well.” A third great man, our Y., in his letters . 
abuses me for writing much. Do you see, Sasha? 

I am writing now for the Noveye Vremya, who pay me twelve 
copecks a line. I’ll manage to drag G. over to the Petersburg 
press ; though he is not educated, he is talented. Cannot the same 
be done with you, the more so that you are educated and a thousand 
times more talented than the corks that write in the Dielo and in 
Nabludatel ? Work, my dear! Watch, work assiduously, and 
don’t waste yourself bustling about. Don’t turn yourself and your 
work into Nestlé’s flour. . . . For a beginning it would be 
good for you to work in the Pet. Gazette, from which you won't 
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be long in moving to the Novoye Vremya. Both those papers are 
unfamiliar to you. You don’t know what they need. Can’t you 
find those papers in N—sk and acquaint yourself with them ? 
The Novoye Vremya is sure to be obtainable in N—sk. Look at 
the Saturday issues. . . Lakin is out of fashion now. I 
have taken his place. In Petersburg I am now in great fashion, 
and I do wish you were not straggling behind. 

Do you really intend to go away from N—sk? Can’t you 
stay until the autumn? If you are not going away, I give you my 
honest word to come to you in the summer. Never mind your debts. 
The talented and the dead are exempt from shame. Nicolay owes 
3,000, and he does not mind. - We could have a fine time together ! 
Your departure is the less to my liking, because I am sure that 
Petersburg will gain you nothing but new debts. Wait till the 
autumn! JI shall be in Petersburg and shall acquaint Grigorovich 
and the rest about you, and—who knows ?—Grigorovich is an 
Actual State Councillor, a Knight. He could find something for 
you more easily than you could. He is a friend of all the Ministers. 
Do remember, now: work on your stories. I can judge by ex- 
perience. Write. Write to mother. ‘Tell me the route to get 
to you. Greetings. 3 


[To his Uncle Mirropnan] 


Moscow, 4pril 11, 1886. 


bake Forgive me for not having written for so long. You 
have a great deal to write, and therefore will understand one who 
writes from dawn to dawn. ‘There is no time! When I get a 
free minute I try to give it to reading, or to something else. Yes, 
frankly speaking, I do not understand writing to near and dear people 
out of duty and not in moments of a good mood, when one is not 
afraid either of one’s sincerity or of the size of the letter. 

Now, let us have a chat. Let us begin with your departure, 
When you, aunt, Sasha, and Father Anania sat in the cabs and were 
out of sight we felt the emptiness of our rooms. We went about 
for a long while and tried to get used to the emptiness. ‘To us 
you are so good a guest that to part from you is not easy. Remember, 
that you are our only one, and we have not had a relation so near 
as you, and shall hardly have one. ‘The point is not that you are 
our uncle, but that we do not remember the time when you have 
not been our friend. . . . You always forgave us our weaknesses ; 
you were always sincere and cordial, and that has a tremendous 
tmfluence on the young. Without suspecting it yourself, you were 
our guardian, giving us an example of constant courage of heart, — 
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tolerance, compassion, and gentleness. I sincerely press your hand 
and thank you. When in ten or fifteen years God permits that I 
describe my life, I will thank you before the whole reading world ; 
now I can but press your hand. 

The bells have just rung to matins. All the house is asleep. 
Mother got so tired over the ham and paschal cakes that no gun 
could wake her now. 

When you left, Sasha also went away. We are thinking of her 
all the time, and do not lose hope of seeing her again at our house. 
We all got to like her very much, although I am sure she does not 
persist in her cure regularly. If she is still ailing, let her act upon 
my advice. It would also not be bad if George or Volodya took 
her to a doctor and consulted him. By the Kammennaya Street 
lives Dr. Yeremeyev, Balti’s brother-in-law. You'd do well to 
take her to him. At any rate, I enclose my card, which will serve 
as a passport for Sasha. Tell Yeremeyev the prescription I recom- 
mended. 

After you left, before Christmas, a Petersburg editor arrived 
in Moscow and took me to Petersburg. I went by express, first 
class, which cost the editor something. I was so received that for 
a couple of months my head felt dizzy from the fumes of praise. 
I had superb accommodation there, a pair of horses, splendid meals, 
tickets gratis to all the theatres. Never was life so sweet to me. 
Having bepraised me, having treated me in the best possible way, 
I was given 300 roubles and sent back home first class. : 
It appears that in Petersburg I am much better known than in 
Moscow. 

My medical practice is growing gradually. My people are 
elated : even Aunt Fedossia is treated by me, and recently I treated 
Ivan. ‘To have a doctor in the house is a great convenience. 

My writing, my subsidiary work, is going on its way. I am 
already working in the biggest Petersburg daily, the Novoye Vremya, 
_ which pays me twelve copecks per line. Yesterday I received from 

that paper, for five short stories published in three numbers, 232 
~ roubles. Marvellous! I simply do not believe my eyes. And 
the little Petersburg Gazette gives me a hundred roubles a month 
for four stories. 

But this is not so important as the following: ‘There is in 
Russia a great writer, D. V. Grigorovich, whose portrait you will 
find in the book “ Sovremehye Dyeateli.” Not so long ago, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, I received a letter from him covering a sheet 
and a half. Grigorovich’s name is so respected and popular that 
you can imagine my pleasant surprise! I quote you passages from 
his letter . . . ‘* You have a real talent, a talent that places 
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you far beyond the circle of writers of the new generation 

I am past 65; but I have still preserved so much love for litera~ 
ture, I follow its success with so much eagerness, I am so glad when 
I meet in it anything alive and gifted, that, as you see, I could not 
restrain myself, and I hold out to you both my hands. . . . When 
you happen to be in Petersburg I hope to meet and embrace you, 
as I do now in your absence.” 

The letter is long and there is no time to copy it; when we 
meet [’ll read it to you. It is very sympathetic. If museums 
value the letters of such men, how could I help valuing it? I 
have answered the letter so: “Just as you, my dear ardently be- 
loved harbinger of good tidings, blessed my youth, so may God 
comfort your old age !” 

My reply moved the old man. I received a second long letter 
from him and his portrait. His second letter is splendid. 

After Easter week I shall go to Petersburg, where I am invited. 
I am now the fashion there. In May we shall move to the country, 
to the Kissiliovs, for the summer holiday, where I invite you to 
come; and later in the summer I’ll come to you. Probably we 
shall meet in the summer and have a good talk. 


[To his brother ALExanpER] 


Bapxino, May 10, 1886. 


I have just returned from Petersburg, where I spent a fortnight. 
I spent the time there superbly. I made intimate friends with 
Souvorin and Grigorovich. ‘There are so many details that one 
cannot relate them in a letter, and therefore I will tell them to you 
when we meet. Do you read the Novoye Vremya ? 

“The City of the Future” * is a splendid theme, both in 
novelty and interest. I think that if you are not lazy you will 
write it well; but, the Devil knows, you are an awfully idle dog ! 
“The City of the Future” will be a work of art only on the 
following conditions: (1) Absence of long word eruptions of 
a politico-socio-economic character; (2) thorough objectivity ; 
(3) truthfulness in descriptions of characters and objects; (4) a 
twofold conciseness ; (5) courage and originality (avoid clichés) ; 
(6) sincerity. 

In my opinion descriptions of Nature should be very brief and 
have an incidental character. Commonplaces like: “The setting 
sun, bathing in the waves of the darkening sea, flooded with purple 
and gold,” etc. . . . “The swallows, flying over the surface 
of the water, chirped merrily ”’—such commonplaces should be 

* A work planned by Alexander Tchekhov. 
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finished with. In descriptions of Nature one has to snatch at 
small details, grouping them in such a manner that after reading 
them one can obtain the picture on closing one’s eyes. 

For instance, you will get a moonlight night if you write that 
on the dam of the mill a fragment of broken bottle flashed like a 
small bright star, and there rolled by, like a ball, the black shadow 
of a dog, or a wolf—and so on, , Nature appears animated if you 
do not disdain to use comparisons of its phenomena with those of 
human actions, etc. 

The same, too, in the sphere of psychology. God defend you 
from generalizations. Best of all, avoid describing the psychological 
state of the characters ; one should contrive that this is clear from 
their actions. One should not hunt after an abundance of char- 
acters. ‘The centre of gravity should be two: he and she. 

I am writing you this as a reader with a definite taste. I also 
write for this reason : that in working you should not feel you are 
alone. Loneliness in creative activity is a hard lot. Better un- 
favourable criticism than none. Is it not so? 

Send me the opening of your story. I will read it the day I 
receive it, and return it to you with my opinion the following day. 
Don’t be in a hurry to finish, since hefore the middle of September 
not a single soul in Petersburg will read your manuscript ; some 
editors are abroad, others in the country 

I am glad you have set yourself to serious work. A man at 
thirty must be positive and have character. I am still a fledgling, 
and my playing about is pardonable. Yet, with the five stories 
published in the Novoye Vremya 1 raised a commotion in Petersburg 
from which I got as dazed as from charcoal fumes. 


[To his brother Nrcoray] 
Moscow, 1886. 


You often complained to me that you “are not understood” ! ! ! 
Even Goethe and Newton did not complain of that. Only Christ 
complained, but then He spoke not of Himself, but of His teaching. 
Ms You are perfectly understood. But if you do not under- 
stand yourself the fault is not with other people. 

I assure you, that as a brother and a friend, I do understand you 
and with ali my soul I sympathize with you. I know all your 
good qualities as I know my five fingers ; I value them, and regard 
them with the deepest respect. I could even, if you like, in proof 
that I understand you, enumerate those qualities. In my opinion, 
you are good-natured to the point of softness ; you are magnani- 
mous, not egotistical ; you would share your last farthing ; you are 
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sincere ; you are free from envy and hatred ; you are simple-minded ; 
you are fond of people and animals ; you are not spiteful, not ran- 
corous ; you are trustful. . . . You are gifted from above 
with that which other people have not got : you have talent. That 
talent places you above millions of people, since there is only one 
artist on earth to 2,000,000. . . . ‘Talent places you apart ; 
if you were a toad or a tarantula, even then you would be respected, 
for to talent everything is forgiven. 

You have only one defect. Your false position, your sorrow, 
and your catarrh of the bowels are all due to it. “That is your 
extraordinary lack of education. Pray forgive me, but veritas magis 
amicitia. . . . You see, life has its conventions. In order to 
feel at ease among intelligent people, in order not to be a stranger 
among them, and not to be overwhelmed by them, one must be 
to a certain degree educated. . . . ‘Talent brought you into 
that circle, you belong to it, but . . . you are drawn 
away, and you waver between cultured people and the lodgers 
Vis-A-UIS. 

Educated people, in my opinion, must satisfy the following con- 
ditions : (1) They respect a man’s personality, and therefore they 
are always tolerant, gentle, polite, yielding. “They do not make a 
riot about a little hammer or a lost rubber ; living with others they 
do not make a favour of it, and when leaving do not say, “ It is 
impossible to live with you!” ‘They excuse noise, and cold, and 
over-roasted meat, and witticisms, and the presence of other people 
in their house. 

(2) They are compassionate, and not only with beggars and 
cats, for they grieve in their soul for what the naked eye does not 
see. . . . They do not sleep for nights so as to help their 
P to pay for their brothers’ studies, to buy clothes for their 
mother. ; 

(3) They respect other people’s property, and therefore they 
pay their debts. 

(4) They are pure in heart, and fear a lie as they fear fire. 
They do not lie, even in trifles. A lie is humiliating to the listener, 
and it debases the speaker in his own eyes. “They do not show 
off, they behave in public just as they behave at home, they do not 
throw dust in the eyes of humbler people, they do not chatter, and 
do not make up soul-to-soul conversations when they are not 
asked. Out of respect for other people’s ears they are often 
silent. 

(5) They do not belittle themselves to arouse the compassion 
of others. ‘They do not play on the strings of other people’s souls 
so that they shall sigh over and fondle them, ‘They do not say, 
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“People don’t understand me!!!” or “I have exchanged myself 
for small coin!!!” . . . because all this produces a cheap 
effect ; it is vulgar, musty, false. 

(6) They are not vainglorious. ‘They do not care about such 
false diamonds as acquaintanceship with celebrities, shaking hands 
with the drunken P , the raptures of a well-met fellow at the 
salon, popularity in public-houses. . . . They laugh at the 
phrase : “I am a representative of the Press !”” which is becoming 
only to R. and L. Doing a farthing’s worth, they do not walk 
about with their attaché cases as if they had done a hundred roubles’ 
worth, and do not boast of having been admitted where others are 
not admitted. . . . Real talent keeps always in obscurity, 
among the crowd, far from the show. . . . Even Krylov said: 
an empty barrel makes more noise than a full one. : 

(7) If they possess talent, they respect it. For it they sacrifice 
rest, women, wine, vanity. . . . They are proud of their 
talent . . . And, also, they are fastidious. ee 

(8) They foster the esthetic feeling in themselves. “They can- 
not fall asleep in their clothes, they cannot see cracks full of bugs 
on their walls, breathe foul air, walk-on a floor that has saliva upon 
it, feed from a kerosene cooker. ‘They seek, as much as possible, 
to tame and ennoble their sexual instinct. . From woman 
they require, not a bed, not equine sweat . . . not a mind shown 
only in . . . and in the capacity of incessant lying. They, especi- 
ally if they are artists, need freshness, elegance, humanity, the capacity 
for being, not a . . . but a mother. They don’t eternally gulp 
wine nor snuff about the cupboard, for they know they are not pigs. 
They drink only when they are free, on an occasion. . . . For they 
need mens sana in corpore sano, 

And so on. Such are the educated. In order to educate one- 
self and not to stand below the level of the milieu in which you find 
yourself, it is not enough to read “‘ Pickwick” and learn by heart 
a monologue from Faust. It is not enough to take a cab and drive 
to the Yakimanka in order to run away from there in a week’s 


~ time. 


Continuous day and night labour is needed, constant reading, 
study, will. . . . Every hour is valuable. . 

Journeyings to Yakimanka and back will not help. You must 
do away with it once and for all. . . . Come to us, smash the wine 
decanter, and lie down to read . . . even Tourgenev, whom you 
have not read. 

. . . You must drop conceit, since you are not a child. Thirty 
years soon! It is time ! 

T await you. . . . Weall await you. . . 

G $i 
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[To Mme. M. V. KusstELyov] 
Moscow, Fanuary 14, 1887. 


Your “ Larka ” * is very nice, honoured Marie Vladimirovna ; 
there are roughnesses, but the conciseness and masculine manner of 
the story redeem everything. Not wishing to be the sole judge of 
your offspring, I am sending it to Souvorin, who is a very under- 
standing man. His opinion I will let you know in due time. And 
now allow me to snap at your criticism. Even your praise of my 
““On the Road ” did not soften my wrath as an author, and IJ hasten 
to avenge myself for “Teena.” Look out! And, in order 
not to faint, hold on firmly to the back of your chair. Well, 
I bestia. 

Every criticism, even abusive and unjust, is ordinarily taken 
with a silent bow—such is the literary etiquette. . . . Asa rule 
one does not answer, and those who do answer are justly blamed for 
excessive touchiness. But since your criticism bears the character 
of a “talk in the evening on the balcony of the lodge in Babkino, 
or on the terrace of the manor-house in the company of Ma-Pa 
[A. T.’s sister], Money-Forger [a dog], and Levitan, and since 
your criticism, ignoring the literary aspect of my story, puts the 
question on general grounds, then there’s no sin against etiquette on 
my part if I continue our conversation. 

First of all, I, as. well as you, do not like literature of the 
tendency in question. Both as reader and man of the world 
I willingly avoid it ; but if you were to ask my honest and sincere 
opinion about it I] would say that the question of its right to exist 
is still open and not settled by anyone, even if Olga Ivanovna does 
think she has settled it. Not you nor I nor all the critics in the 
world have the firm data which give us the right to reject that 
literature. I do not know who is right: Homer, Shakespeare, 
Lope-da-Vega, the ancients generally, who were not afraid to rum- 
mage in the “‘ muck-heap ” but in the moral sense were much more 
stable than we are; or the modern writers, decorous on paper but 
coldly cynical in their souls and in their lives. I wonder who have 
bad taste: the Greeks who were not ashamed to sing of love as it 
actually is in fair Nature, or the readers of Gaboriau, Marlitt, Pierre 
Boborykin? Like the problems of non-resistance to evil, of free 
will, etc., this problem can be solved only in the future. We may 
but mention it, but to settle it means to go beyond the bounds of 
our capacities. Reference to Tourgenev and Tolstoy, who did avoid 
the “ muck-heap,” does not make this question any clearer. ‘Their 


* Story by Mme. K,} 
+t “Teena,” a story by T., meaning “The Mire,*? 
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fastidiousness does not prove anything ; surely, before them there 
was a generation of writers who condemned as dirt not only “ scoun- 
drels of both sexes ” but even descriptions of peasants and of officials 
below the rank of titular councillor. And, also, one period, how- 
ever glorious it may be, does not give us the right to draw the con- 
clusion in favour of one or the other tendency. A reference to the 
corrupting influence in question does not settle the problem either. 
Everything in this world is relative and approximate. ‘There are 
people who would be corrupted even by children’s books, but who 
read with particular pleasure the piquant passages in the Psalms and 
Solomon’s proverbs. On the other hand, there are those who, the 
more they learn of the dirt of life, the purer they become. Publicists, 
lawyers and doctors, initiated in all the secrets of human sin, are 
not reputed to be immoral ; realistic writers are usually more moral 
than archimandrites. And, in the last reserve, no literature can 
in its cynicism outdo actual life ; one glassful won’t make drunk 
the man who already has had a barrel. 

(2) That the world “ is seething with scoundrels of both sexes ”” 
is true. Human nature is imperfect, and therefore it would be 
strange to see on earth none but the righteous. ‘To believe that 
it is the duty of literature to dig out “ pearls” from the heap of 
scoundrels is to reject literature itself. Fiction is called artistic 
because it draws life as it actually is. Its aim is absolute and honest 
truth. To narrow its function to the special task of digging for 
“pearls” is just as deadly for it as if you were to make Levitan 
paint a tree and ordered him not to include the dirty bark nor the 
yellow leaves. I agree that “a pearl” is a fine thing, but then a 
writer is not a confectioner, not a cosmetician, not an entertainer ; 
he is a man bound, under contract, by awareness of his duty and his 
conscience ; having taken the rope he must not say he can’t pull ; 
and whatever dread he may feel he must overcome his fastidious- 
ness, he must sully his imagination with the dirtvof lifes wae He 
is like any ordinary reporter. What would you say if a newspaper 
man, out of fastidiousness, or from a desire to give pleasure to his 
readers, described only honest mayors, high-minded ladies and vir- 
tuous railway contractors ? 

To chemists there is nothing unclean on earth. And a writer 
has to be just as objective as a chemist ; he must renounce everyday 
subjectivity and remember that muck-heaps in a landscape play a 
very respectable part, and that evil passions are as peculiar to life 
as good ones. 

(3) Writers are the children of their age, and therefore, like the 
rest of the public, they must submit to the external conditions of 
social life. ‘Thus, for instance, they must be absolutely decent. 
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This only we have the right to ask of the realists. Well, against 
the form and execution of “Teena” you say nothing. . . . So 
I have been decent then. 

(4) I confess I seldom commune with my conscience when I 
write. “This is explained by the habit and smallness of my work. 
Therefore, when I state this or that opinion on literature I don’t 
take myself into account. 

(5) You write: “Were I the editor, I would, for your own 
good, have returned you this feuwilleton.” Why not go further? 
Why not call to account the editors who publish such stories? 
Why not censure severely the Chief Board of the Press Department 
for not suppressing immoral newspapers ? 

Sad, indeed, would be the fate of literature, great and small, if 
it were left to the mercy of individual views. ‘That is the first 
thing. Secondly, there are no police who would consider themselves 
competent in matters of literature. I agree it would not do to dis- 
pense with the bridle and the whip, since cardsharpers crawl even 
into literature ; but however you try, you won’t invent a better 
police for literature than criticism and the author’s own conscience. 
Since the Creation people have been inventing, but have not dis- 
covered anything better. 

Now, you wish that I had suffered a loss of 115 roubles and been 
put to shame by the editor. Others—your father amongst them— 
are in raptures over my story. Others, again, send letters to Souvorin 
pouring abuse on the newspaper and on me, andso on. Whois right 
then? Who 1s the true judge? 

(6) You write further: “ Leave such writing to the poor in 
spirit and to scribblers by nature, namely, Okreitz, Pince-nez,* 
Aloe... .” ¢ Allah forgive you if you sincerely wrote those lines ! 
A condescending, contemptuous tone towards small people merely 
because they are small does no honour to the human heart. In 
literature the lower ranks are as necessary as they are in the army ; 
the head says this, and the heart ought to say still more. . . . 

Ough! I have tired you out with my toffee... . If I had 
known that my criticism would have turned out such a long one 
I would not have written it. . . . Pray forgive ! 

Weshall come. We wanted to leave on the 5th, but the medical 
conference interfered ; then Tatyana’s day [a university festival 
day], and on the 17th we are having a party: “his” birthday ! ! 
A resplendent ball with . . . with turkey-hens and Yashenkas, 
After the 17th we'll fix a day for our journey to Babkino. 

You have read my “On the Road.” Well, how do you like 


* Nom de plume of Mme. K. 
+ Nom de plume of Alexander Tchekhov. 
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my boldness? I write of “ brainy ”” subjects, and have no fear. 
In Petersburg it made a noisy furore. Some time ago I treated 
of “non-resistance to evil” and also surprised the public. ‘The 
newspapers of New Year’s Day paid me a compliment, and in the 
December number of Russkoye Bogatstvo, in which Tolstoy writes, 
there is an article by Obolensky (32 pages) entitled “* T’chekhov and 
Korolenko.” The fellow goes into raptures over me and argues 
that I am more of an artist than Korolenko. He is probably telling 
a fib, but still, I begin to realize that I have one merit: 1 am the 
only one who, without publishing in the serious monthly magazines, 
wrote newspaper rubbish and yet won the attention of the flap-eared 
critics. ‘There has been no such instance before. ‘The Nabliu- 
datel abused me—and they heard about it ! ‘Towards the end of 
1886 I felt like a bone that had been thrown to the dogs... | 

Vladimir Petrovich’s play is being published in the “ Teatralnaia 
Biblioteca,” and it will be sent to all the large Cities. 

I have written a play on four sheets of letter paper. It will 
take fifteen or twenty minutes to act. The smallest drama in the 
world. Davydov, who-is at Korsh’s theatre, will play in it. It is 
being published now in the Season, and therefore will circulate every- 
where. ‘This is explained by the habit and smallness of my work. 
Generally, it is much better to write small things than big ones— 
less pretentious, and they have a success. . . . What else is needed ? 
I wrote my play in one hour and five minutes. I began another 
but did not finish, as I have no time. 

I will write to Alexey Sergueyvich when he comes back from 
Volokolamsk. My lowest bow to all. You will, of course, forgive 
me for writing you such a long letter. 


My hand ran away. . - - 


[To his uncle Mrrropuan] 


Moscow, fanuary 18, 1887. 


_. . I must tell you that in Petersburg I am now the most 
fashionable writer. ‘Lhis is seen from the newspapers and journals 
which at the end of 1886 concerned themselves with me, pulled my 
name about in all directions, and extolled me above my deserts. In 
consequence of this growth of my literary reputation there is plenty 
of orders and invitations, following which there is intensified work 
and fatigue. Mine is nervous work, agitating, requiring exertion. 
. . . It is public and responsible, which makes it doubly difficult. 
. . . Every newspaper opinion about myself agitates me and my 
family. . . . In December, for instance, in the monthly Russkoye 
Bogatstvo appeared an article by the critic Obolensky entitled 
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“ ’Tchekhov and Korolenko,”’ in which the critic extols me to the skies 
and argues that I am above and better than the other young writer, 
Korolenko, who is making thunder in both our capitals. ‘That 
article caused commotion in our house. “The Novoye Vremya and 
Peterburgsky Vedomosti, two big Petérsburg papers, also pull Tche- 
khov about. . . . My stories are read publicly at evening parties ; 
wherever I appear people point their fingers at me, a swarm of 
acquaintances overcome me, and so on and so on. . . . I have not 
a peaceful day, and every moment I feel as if on needles. “Therefore 
you do me a great favour by not complaining about my silence. 
God permitting, we shall meet and fill up in conversation what is 
left out of our rare correspondence. 

The works of Poushkin, as supplement to Zuch, are not worth 
the six roubles. It is a publisher’s trick. If you have not yet sub- 
scribed to Luch, write to me; I shall send you all Poushkin (as a 
present to George for his letter). My good acquaintance Souvorin, 
the editor-publisher of the Novoye Vremya, will publish Poushkin’s 
works on January 29, at a fabulously cheap price—two roubles, 
postage included. Such things can be done only by such a great and 
wise man as Souvorin, for he spares nothing for literature. He has 
five book shops, a daily paper, a monthly, a tremendous publishing 
concern, a fortune of a million—and all this he has gained by honest, 
sympathetic work. He comes from Voronezh, where he was a 
teacher in the county school. Whenever we meet we talk about 
Olkhovatka village, Bogucharoy, etc. We meet twice a year when 
I go to Petersburg. 

George asks me for the papers for which I am working, I 
would willingly fulfil his request, but alas! I do little work in 
humorous papers, nor are they good for reading. I do not like them, 
My most serious work is in the Noveye Vremya. It would be easy 
to send that paper, but the point of the matter is that I feel awkward 
in asking Souvorin for it. In December he gave me so many pre- 
sents* that my hand will not lift now to ask him even for a trifle. 
If you have not subscribed to Luch, I will send you Poushkin without 
fail. I give my word. ‘This will serve George as a consolation. 
Along with the Poushkin I shall send you my book—a collection 
of non-serious trifles which I have collected, not so much 
for reading as a memento of the beginning of my literary 
work. The books will be despatched to you by father, and 
therefore, in case you do not receive them, apply to him ; he is 
responsible. 

The things that please me in my book I shall mark with blue 
pencil on the title-page. The rest deserves attention only as an 


* A, T, often received books from Souvorin as presents, 
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example of the ballast which one is sometimes obliged to carry 
through impecuniosity. 

Volodya is right. It is more sensible to use the Russian letter 
uw instead of 7 in the word Vladimir.* It is quite a superfluous letter. 
If it depended on me, I would also abolish the letters yat and fita 
(stupid letters !), and y and i, ‘These letters only hamper school 
work and confuse business people who have not time to study the 
grammatical subtleties that form a perfectly superfluous adornment 
of our grammar. It is true one can’t be lord of the world ;_ neither 
can one be lord of peace; but one may call a man “lord of the 
world.” Tell Volodya that from gratitude, from reverence, oF 
from ecstasy, before the merits of the best men—those merits which 
make man extraordinary and advance him towards the Deity— 
peoples and history have the right to call their elect by whatever 
name they like, without fear of offending the greatness of God or 
of raising man to God. ‘The point is that we extol not the man 
but his virtues, the divine principle which he succeeded in develop- 
ing in himself to a high degree. For instance, kings are called 
“creat,” although in stature they are not taller than I. I. Loboda ; 
the Pope is called “ Holiness” 5 the Patriarch, Ecumenical, although 
apart from the earth he had no acquaintance with any planet ; Prince 
Vladimir was called Lord of the Whole World, although he reigned 
over a patch of land ; princes are called “‘ Highness ” and “* Bright- 
ness,” although a Swedish match is a thousand times brighter ; and 
so on. In using these titles we do not lie, do not exaggerate, but 
express our ecstasy, as a mother does not lie when she says to her 
child: “My golden one!” A sense of beauty speaks in us, and 
beauty does not suffer the common and banal ; beauty permits us 
to make these comparisons, which Volodya can with his mind analyse 
into powder, but will understand them with his heart. For instance, 
to compare black eyes with the night, blue eyes with the blue of 
the heavens, curls with waves, and so on, is allowed; even Holy 
Writ loves such comparisons. For instance : “Thy belly is more 
spacious than the skies,” or “the Sun of righteousness arise,” “ the 
rock of faith,” etc. “The sense of beauty in man knows no bounds, 
no limitations. ‘That is why the Russian prince may be called the 
“ Lord of the World” ; my friend Volodya also bears that name, 
for names are not given for merits but in honour and in memory 
of remarkable men who once lived... . If your scholar does 
not agree with me, I have another “ hook”? which will probably 
get him : in extolling man, even to God, we do not sin against love 
but, on the contrary, express it, One should not humiliate people 


* Vladimiré's a Russian name meaning the Lord of Peace, or Lord of the World 
(according to which Russian vowel is used—w or 7). 
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—that is the chief thing. It is better to,say to a man “ my angel ” 
than to call him “ fool,” although man is more like a fool than 
an angel. 7. 


[To his brother ALEXANDER] 


BaBKINO, August, 1887. 


. . . Your last story, “On a Lightship,” is wonderful and fine. 
Probably you have stolen it from some great writer. I read it, then 
asked Misha to read it aloud, then gave it Marie to read, and each 
time I was convinced that with the “ Lightship” you had sur- 
passed yourself. A brilliant spark in the darkness of ignorance ! 
A wise word after thirty stupid years! I am in raptures, and that 
is why I write to you, otherwise you would have to wait long for 
my letter . . . (laziness !). “The Tartar is superb, the father is 
fine, the postmaster can be seen from the first three lines, the theme 
is attractive, the form not yours, though a new and good one. ‘The 
beginning would not be so threadbare if it were inserted somewhere 
in the middle of the story and split ; Olya, too, is no good, like all 
your women. You positively do not know women! One can’t 
forever, my friend, circle around one female type! Where and 
when (1 do not speak about your school days) did you see such Olyas ? 
And would it not be wiser, more talented, to place side by side with 
such wonderful characters as the ‘Tartar and the father an attractive 
woman, a live one (and not a doll), an existing one? Your Olya is 
an insult to such a fine picture as the lightship. Apart from being 
a doll, she is indistinct, murky, and among the other personages she 
produces the same impression as do wet, muddy boots among brightly 
polished ones. You must get the fear of God. Not in one of 
your stories is there a human woman, but they are all a sort of 
dancing blancmanges, who speak in the style of spoilt vaudeville 
ingénues. 

I, think the “‘ Lightship” should raise you in the eyes of the 
Novoye Vremya staff three furlongs high. I am sorry that they did 
not advise you to sign it with your full name. For the love of 
God, continue in the same way. Polish, and do not publish before 
you see your people are alive—and do not lie against reality. . . . 

Put away the “ Lightship.” If you write a dozen more 
stories like that you could publish them as a book. 

I have just received a letter from Shekhtel, telling me that 
Nicolay is ill. Hzmorrhage. Probably it is not serious, for 
Nicolay, who was here with me the other day, was then perfectly 
well. 

I am sending you an open letter by one of Souvorin’s ardent 
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admirers, As the letter expresses the wishes and dreams of many 
Moscow people, I do not consider it right not to show it to Souvorin, 
although I believe that S. will hardly pay attention to it. Through 
someone (Maslov, Kolomnin, etc.) you will let S. know the contents 
of the letter, or you will send him the letter itself, observing due 
tact. Let me know the result. I don’t know S.’s address. 

Has my book given up the ghost 

I await payment with impatience. The bill has been sent to 
you already. If the bill has been mislaid, get the money without the 
bill and send it quickly : I am suffering 1! 

I greet all your people, but not you. You are not a genius, and 
there is nothing in common between us. 


(To V. G. Korotenko] 


Moscow, October 17, 1887. 


I thank you warmly, esteemed Vladimir Galaktionvich, for your 
book, which I am now re-reading. Since you already have my 
books I am forced to confine myself to sending you my thanks only. 

That my letter should, by the -way, not be altogether brief, I 
will tell you that I am extremely glad to have made your acquaint- 
ance. Sincerely and from my heart I tell you this. Firstly, I 
deeply value and love your talent ; it is dear to me for many reasons. 
Secondly, it seems to me that if you and I live another ten or twenty 
years in this world we shall not fail to find points of contact in the 
future. Among the Russians who are happily writing at the present 
day I am the most light-minded and least serious. I am under 
warning ; poetically speaking, I have loved my pure muse but I 
have not respected her. I have been unfaithful to her more than 
once and taken her to places unfit for her. But you are serious and 
sound and true. ‘The difference between us, as you sec, is great ; 
but nevertheless, when I read you, especially now I have made your 
acquaintance, I feel we are not alien to one another. Whether | 
am right or not I don’t know, but it pleases me to think so. 

I avail myself of sending you a cutting from the Novoye Vremya. 
Thoreau, whom you will get to know from it, I shall cut out and 
keep for you. ‘The first chapter promises a great deal ; he has ideas, 
freshness and originality, but he is hard to read, ‘The architecture 
and composition are impossible. Ideas, beautiful and ugly, light and 
cumbrous, are piled on top of each other, crowded together, squeezing 
the juice out of each other, and any moment the pressure may make 
them squeal. ha 

When you come to Moscow, I will hand you over that Thoreau. 
Meanwhile, good-bye and keep well. 
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My play* will probably be produced at Korsh’s [theatre in Mos- 
cow]. Ifso, I will let you know the day, of the performance. Per- 
haps that-day will coincide with the time of your visit to Moscow. 
‘Then you are welcome. 


[To his brother ALEXANDER] 


Moscow, October, 1887. 


Goosinyku,}—Y our letter to hand. In order not to lie in bed 
and spit on the ceiling, I sit myself down to the table to answer. . . 

I am ailing and depressed, like a son of a hen. ‘The pen falls 
from my hands, and I do not write at all. I am expecting bank- 
ruptcy in the immediate future. If the play doesn’t save, then I 
am lost in the bloom of my years. ‘The play may bring me 600 or 
a thousand roubles, but not before the middle of November, and what 
will happen until that middle I know not. I cannot work, and every- 
thing I write turns out rubbish. My energy—fuzt ! something like alle 
Fuden aus Paris fut. ‘There are themes, but about the rest—nothing. 

I am scratching a Saturday feuilleton, but merely so-so, and on 
a theme unattractive to me. It will turn out bad, but still I shall 
send it. 

Russkya Vedomosti pays 15 copecks per line. Sever invites me 
and promises : “ You will get as much as you like.” Ruskaya Mysl 
and Severmy Vestnik are calling to me. Souvorin would not do 
wrong if he increased my fee. Kochetov gets 300 roubles per 
month, and Atava, besides his salary, receives 20 copecks per line ; 
and it would not be a sin if I, before I become vapid, got a man’s 
wages, not farthings. I am robbing myself by writing for the news- 
papers. For my “Runaway” I received 40 roubles, while in a 
serious monthly I would get the same money for half a folio. . . . 
‘These are trifles, though. 

I wrote the play Ivanov unexpectedly, after a talk with Korsh. 
I went to bed, thought out a theme, and wrote it. I spent a fort- 
night on it, or, rather, ten days, for there were days in the fortnight 
when I did not work or wrote something else. Of the merits of 
the play I cannot judge. It turned out suspiciously short. Every- 
body liked it. Korsh did not find in it a single mistake or sin against 
the stage—a proof of how nice and sensitive my judges are. I 
have written a play for the first time, ergo mistakes are inevitable. 
‘The subject is complicated and not frivolous. Every act I finish 
as I do my stories. I make all the action go peacefully and quietly, 
and at the end I give the spectator a slap in the face. ‘The whole 


* Ivanov, a comedy in four acts. 
ft A. T. usually addressed his brother Alexander by amusing names: ‘Our 
customs—quarantine brother,’’ “ Trousers,” “‘ Goloshes,” “ Gosling,” etc. etc, 
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of my energy went into a few really strong and bright passages 5 
but the bridges which connect those passages are insignificant and 
ready made. Still, I am pleased ; however bad the piece may be, I 
have created a type which has a literary significance ; 1 wrote a 
part that only an actor of talent, like Davydov, could undertake to 
play—a part in which an actor can display himself and show his 
talent. It is a pity I cannot read the play to you. You are a 
light-minded man and have not seen much, but you are much fresher 
and keener-eared than all my Moscow praisers and accusers. Your 
absence is no small loss to me. 

There are fourteen characters in the piece, among them five 
women; I feel that my ladies, except one, are insufficiently 
worked out. 

Ask Souvorin or Burenin whether they will publish a thing of 
1,500 lines. If so I will send it, although personally I am against 
dailies publishing long dossiers and bringing over the train in the next 
number. I have a love story of 1,500 lines, not a tedious one, but 
no good for a serious monthly, for there figure in it a president and 
members of a military high court—that is, they are not Liberals. 
Ask them, and answer soon. On hearing from you I will make a 
clean copy and send it off. ; 


[To the same] 


Moscow, October, 1887. 


Goostrv,—I have received your letter. I have read it and, to 
speak frankly, I held up my hands. Either through writing so long 
a letter you have come to see little green demons, or decidedly you 
and Souvorin are led into error. ‘The Poushkin prize cannot be 
given tome. “That's first. Secondly, were it given to me, which I 
cannot believe, so many rebukes will come to me, in Moscow par- 
ticularly, so many worries and perplexities will arise that even the 
500 roubles won’t make up for it. I could accept the prize only 
if it were divided between me and Korolenko ; but now, when it 
is still uncertain who is the better, when only ten or fifteen Peters- 
burgians see talent in me, while all Petersburg and all Moscow see 
it in Korolenko, to give the prize to me would be to please a minority 
and to prick the majority. Don’t say this to Souvorin, for he, as 
far as I know, does not read Korolenko, and therefore will not under- 
stand me. 

My love story is not copied out yet. Instead, I am sending a 
large, feuilleton-size story, which will not be liked since it is written 
(by the quality of its theme) in a Boborykin quick-handwriting, and 
is specific. In case of doubts arising, I tell you as a member of the 
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editorial staff that the scandals described in this story are as near 
truth as Soboliev Lane is to Golovin Lane. 

My play Ivanov will be produced by the Korsh theatre at the 
end of November or the beginning of December as a benefit per- 
formance. ‘The terms are: not less than 8 per cent. from the net 
sale of tickets. A full house at Korsh’s gives 1,100 to 1,500, and 
on a benefit night 2,400 roubles. The play will be performed 
several times. "The praises lavished on it, as well as expectations 
from the coming deal, have somewhat cheered me up. Yet one is 
waiting for something. If the censorship should not pass it, which 
is doubtful, then . . . most likely I will not shoot myself, though 
it will be bitter. = a | 

With the story I enclosed a letter to Souvorin asking him to pay 
you one hundred roubles to be sent to me. I am withering away 
from stoniness. 

Where is Grigorovich ? 

Please do my commissions without blinking. You will be 
superbly rewarded: the future historian will mention you in my 
biography : “ He had a brother Alexey, who ran his errands, whereby 
he contributed not a little to the development of his talent.” My 
biographer is not obliged to know your right name, but from the 
signature “ Al, Tchekhov ” it will not be difficult for him to guess 
that your name is Alexey. 

I send you two stamps. Swallow ! 

Do you seriously believe in the Poushkin prize? It won’t be 
given to me merely because I am working for the Novoye Vremya. 

Thanks are due to Souvorin and Polonsky. ‘Their desire and 
the trouble they take to crown my brow with laurels are dearer to 
me than any prize (theologically speaking). . . . 

Razvlechenye publishes my literary enemies. Someone printed 
there a poem, “‘ Tendencious Anton,” in which I am called a veter- 
inary surgeon ; but I never had the honour of vetting the author. 

The Verners [small publishers] have removed their horses from 
their waistcoats to the stables, and are now caracoling about in the 
streets. “They both come to my house. ‘They are decent and 
comme-il-faut-y. Their talk is businesslike. Shekhtel is married. 
One of the Efros girls is about to marry. What else? I was at 
the cemetery and saw the funeral of Guiliarov. 


[To the same] 
Moscow, October 24, 1887. 
Robber of the pen and swindler of the press ! 
I received your abominable letter with the bill; I read it and 
was surprised at your perplexed wits. You trousers, did I reproach 
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you in my letter about the competition? Did I abuse you, call you 
names? I only confided to you my views, which you could or 
could not take into consideration, irrespective of whether the book 
has been sent to the competition or not. For your and the old 
man’s grumbles I can only thank you and bow low, but where is 
the harm to you if I repeat again that if they give me the prize I 
will have to go through many a worry? I only grumble to you 
in a friendly way, and in no other. 

From the cutting you sent it is apparent that you and I and 
Souvorin may calm ourselves : the decision of the competition will 
be given only in October of next year. It is such a way off that one 
need not even think of it. Until that date other new geniuses may 
crop up... - 

You invite me to stay in your flat... . Rather ! Everybody 
should be pleased to give shelter to a man of genius! Well, P’ll do 
you that favour. But one condition : cook for me soup with herbs, 
which you do nicely, and offer me vodka not before 11 p.m. I 
am not afraid of children’s singing. 

I received a letter from Souvorin which I could hardly make 
out. Inconceivable ! How do compositors read him ? He writes 
to me of his play: “ I sweated, sweated at my comedy, and gave it 
up altogether when this summer I saw real Russian life.” Sweat, 
rather | Present-day playwrights begin their plays solely with 
angels, villains, and buffoons. Now, search for these characters in 
the whole of Russia. Yes, you can find them, but not such extremes 
as are necessary for a playwright. One is forced to squeeze them 
out of one’s head, get into a sweat, and give itup....- I wanted to 
be original ; I have not introduced a single villain nor an angel, 
although I could not refuse myself buffoons ; ‘I accused nobody, 
justified nobody. Whether I succeeded in that I do not know. . - - 
The piece [Ivanov] will take on—Korsh and the actors are sure of 
that. But I am not sure. “The actors do not understand, talk 
nonsense, don’t take the parts they should ; and I am fighting in the 
belief that if the piece is played in disregard of the distribution of 
parts I have made it will be ruined. If they will not do as I want, 
then, to avoid disgrace, I will have to take the play back. On the 
whole, it is a troublesome and highly unpleasant affair. Had I 
known I would not have got into that... - 

No money is needed for your underwear. It is bad that mother 
does not know which end to begin repairing. Marie has made for 
the puppies [Alex’s children] trousers, stockings, and all sorts of 
oddities. It is her secret,-but I have exposed it. Mother thanks 
A. I. for the letter. For mother to receive a letter is an event. 
Good-bye.—Y our Evil Wisher. 
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[To the same] 


Moscow, November 20, 1887. 


Well, the play [Ivanov] has been done. [I'll describe it all in 
order. ‘To begin with : Korsh promised me ten rehearsals but gave 
only four, of which only two could be called rehearsals, as the other 
two resembled tournaments in which the actors exercised themselves 
in word warfare and swearing. Only Davydov and Glama knew 
their parts, the others acted through the prompter and by inner 
conviction. 

Act I, 1 am behind the scenes in a tiny box like a prisoner’s 
cell. Our family is trembling in a box on the pit-tier. Beyond 
expectation I am cool and feel no agitation. ‘The actors are excited 
and strained, and cross themselves. ‘The curtain goes up. Enter 
the actor bénéficiaire. Because of his uncertainty—he not knowing 
his part—and the presentation of a bouquet, from the very first 
phrases I do not recognize my piece. Kissielovsky, on whom I 
placed great hopes, does not say a single phrase correctly. Literally, 
not a single one. He speaks his own. In spite of this and of the 
producer’s blunders, the first act has a great success.) Many 
calls. 

Act II. A mass of people on the stage. Visitors. The actors 
don’t know their parts, they make a mess, talk nonsense. Every 
word cuts me like a knife in my back. But—O Muse !—this act 
also has a success. All the actors are called ; I, too, am called twice. 
I am congratulated on the success. 

Act III, The acting is not bad. ‘The success is huge. I am 
called three times. During the calls, Davydov shakes my hand, and 
Glama, in the manner of Manilov [character from Gogol], presses my 
other hand to her heart. ‘The triumph of talent and virtue. 

Act IV. Scene 1. Not bad. Calls. ‘Then a long, tiresome 
interval. The public, unaccustomed to get up between two scenes 
and go into the buffet, murmurs, ‘The curtain goes up. Fine. 
Through the arch is seen the supper-table (wedding). “The music 
makes flourishes. Enter the groomsmen ; they are drunk and there- 
fore, don’t you see, they must play the clown and do tricks. A 
merry-go-round and pothouse, filling me with horror. After this 
is Kissieloysky’s entry ; a soul-stirring, poetical passage, but my 
Kissielovsky does not know the part, he is as drunk as a cobbler, and 
the poetic, terse dialogue is turned into something drawn out and 
abominable ‘The public is perplexed. At the end of the play the 
hero dies, unable to bear the insult he has received. The chilled and 
tired public does not understand the death (on that the actors had 
insisted, although I had a different version). The actors and I are 
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called. During one of the calls a frank hissing is drowned by 
applause and stamping of feet. 

On the whole I feel fatigued and annoyed. Disgusted— 
although the play. has a solid success (denied by Kicheyev 
and Co.). 

Theatre-goers say that they have never seen such a ferment in 
the theatre, such universal applause-cum-hissing, nor at any time 
heard so many discursions as they heard and saw at my play. And 
at Korsh’s theatre it has never happened before that the author has 
been called after the second act. 

The play will be performed a second time on the 23rd—with 
the variant and alterations. I am driving out the groomsmen. 


[To the same] 


Moscow, November 24, 1887. 


. . . Well, my dearest Goosiev, at last everything is quiet and 
I sit at my table as usual, and with a calm spirit am composing stories. 
You can’t imagine what it was like! For so insignificant a rag as 
my playlet, the devil knows what a pother. I have already written 
to you that at the first performance there was such excitement among 
the public and behind the scenes as the prompter, who has been in 
the theatre for thirty-two years, has never seen in his life. “There 
was much noise of yelling, clapping and hissing 5 in the refreshment 
bar there was nearly a fight ; and the students in the gallery wanted 
to throw someone out ; two men were ejected by the police. The 
excitement was general. Our sister nearly fainted 5 Dyukovsky had 
an attack of heart palpitation and ran away, and Kissielovsky sud- 
denly seized his head and very sincerely exclaimed : “* What shall I 
do now?” 

The actors’ nerves were strung. . . . One has to excuse and 
understand a great many things; it appears now that the daughter 
of the actress who played the chief part was on her deathbed—how 
could she have a mind for acting? Kurepin did right in praising 
the players. 

The day after the performance a notice by Peter Kicheyev 
appeared in the Moskousky Listok; he calls my play abominably 
cynical, immoral rubbish. 

That is all. Now all the family have grown calm and they have 
gone back into their rut. We have written down the 19th of 
November and we shall celebrate it annually by a drink, for that day 
will for long be memorable to our family.—Your Schiller Shake- 
speareovich Goethe. 
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[To D. V. Gricorovicy] 
Moscow. 1887. 


I have just read your “ Karelin’s Dream,” and am now much 
occupied by the question of how far the dream you describe really 
is a dream. It seems to me that the workings of the brain and the 
general condition of a person asleep are described with physiological 
truth and remarkable art. J remember reading about two or three 
years ago a French story (I do not remember the name of the author, 
but the title, I believe, was ‘‘ Cherrie”) in which the author, in 
describing a Cabinet Minister’s daughter—probably without suspect- 
ing it himself—gave a correct clinical picture of hysteria. It occurred 
to me then that the flair of an artist is sometimes worth the brains 
of a scientist, that both have the same objects, the same nature, and 
that perhaps, in time, with perfected methods they are destined to 
fuse into a gigantic, stupendous force, which now it is difficult even 
to imagine. . . . “ Karelin’s Dream” led me to similar thoughts, 
and to-day I willingly believe Buckle, who saw in Hamlet’s reflections 
on clay and the dust of Alexander the Great, Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of the law of transmutation of matter—that is, the artist’s 
power to get ahead of the men of science. . . . A dream is a sub- 
jective phenomenon and its inner bearing one can observe in one- 
self. But, as the process of dreaming is the same in all people, then 
it seems to me that every reader can measure “ Karelin” by his own 
measure, and every critic is bound to be subjective. Personally, 
following my own measure, I can thus formulate my impression. 

First of all, you describe the sensation of cold with remarkable 
subtlety. When at night my blanket falls off, I begin to see in my 
dream huge, slippery stones, cold autumnal water, naked shores— 
all this dimly, in a mist, without a scrap of blue sky. In dismay and 
anguish, like one lost, I look at the stones and somehow feel it is 
inevitable I must cross a deep river; I see at that time small tugs 
drawing huge boats, floating logs. .. All this is infinitely for- 
bidding, dismal and damp. . . . When I run away from the river, 
I find on my way broken-down cemetery gates, a funeral, my school- 
masters. . . . And at the time a heavy, nightmare-like cold pene- 
trates me, unthinkable when awake and felt only by those who sleep. 
This recurs constantly to one’s mind when reading the first pages of 
“ Karelin,” particularly at the top part of page 5, where you speak 
about the cold and loneliness of the grave. 

It seems to me that had I been born in Petersburg and lived 
permanently there I should always dream about the banks of the 
Neva, about the Senate Square, about massive masonry. 

When I feel cold in my sleep, I see people. . . . By chance I 
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read the critic P. V., who grumbles that you have presented “‘ almost 
a Minister’ and thereby disturbed the general majestic tone of the 
story. I do not agree with him. Not the people, but their charac- 
terization disturbs the tone, and in several passages interrupts the 
picture of the dream. . . . One always dreams of unattractive 
people. For instance, when feeling cold I always dream of my 
scripture master, a learned and good-looking priest, who once in- 
sulted my mother when I was a boy ; I dream of wicked, implacable, 
intriguing people who smile spitefully, such as one does not see when 
awake. Laughter at the windows of the carriage is a characteristic 
symptom of Karelin’s nightmare. When in sleep one feels the 
pressure of an evil will, the inevitable ruin caused by someone else’s 
will, one always hears something like that laughter. One also 
dreams of people one loves, but they usually appear to suffer together 
with the dreamer. 

But when my body gets accustomed to the cold or one of my 
family covers me, the sensation of cold, of loneliness, and of an op- 
pressive, wicked will gradually disappears. With the warmth I 
begin to feel that I am walking on soft carpets or on grass, I see the 
sun, women, children. . . . The scenes change gradually, but more 
sharply than in wakefulness, so that on waking it is difficult to 
remember the gradations from one scene to another. ‘That sharp- 
ness comes out well in your story, and it strengthens the impression 
of the dream. 

The eye is also keenly struck by a natural fact observed by you ; 
those who dream express their emotions by acute outbursts, with 
childish sincerity, like Karelin. Everyone knows that sleepers weep 
and cry out much more frequently than those who are awake. This 
is probably explainable by the lack in sleep of “ restraining centres,” 
of the impulses which make one conceal. 

Excuse me, D. V., I liked your story so much that I could write 
you a dozen pages, although I am aware that I cannot tell you any- 
thing new or good. . . . I restrain myself and am silent for fear 
of boring you or of saying something incongruous. 

Tsay once again that your story is superb. ‘The public finds it 
“‘ misty,” but to a writer who relishes each line such mists are more 
limpid than icy water. In spite of all my efforts I could detect only 
two unimportant, little flaws, and this only with an effort: (1) It 
seems to me that in the opening of the story the sensation of cold is 
quickly blunted in the reader ; it becomes habitual through frequent 
repetition of the word “cold”; and (2) the word “ shining” is 
too frequent. 

I could find nothing more, and I own that in my life as a writer, 
when a constant need is felt for refreshing models, “‘ Karelin’s Dream ” 
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is something magnificent. ‘That is why I could not restrain myself 
from venturing to express to you sorhe of my impressions and 


thoughts. 

Of myself I can say little good. I write not what I want to 
write, and to write as you advised I have neither the energy nor the 
solitude.... A great many good themes knock about in my head— 
and that is all. Meanwhile, I feed myself with hopes for the future, 
and watch the present fruitlessly gliding away. 

Forgive the length of this letter, and accept sincere wishes for 
all the best from your. devoted A. TcHEKHOoY. 


END OF VOLUME I 
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[To I. L. Scuzcrov] 


Moscow, Fanuary 1, 1888. 
EAR ALBA,—TI call you so for this reason : your tragic hand- 


writing is the last word of the Inquisition. Reading your 
letter through strained my eyes. 

My New Year greetings to you. Keep well, happy in love and 
in literature, laugh three octaves lower, and may God save you from 
the invasion of Siberian uncles. 

I reply to your letter. To sign your things in the Osko/ki with 
your own name is no good. Invent a nom de plume for trifling 
things, something like “ Bungalow Husband.” If Lakin gets 
peevish, then refer maliciously to me and say : 

“Sir, why, then, does not Tchekhov sign his own name?” 

Get acquainted with Biblibin and Golike. ‘They are both nice 
fellows. Your“ Mignona” is a beauty. Bravo! Bis! Scheglov! 
You are positively talented. You are read. So write ! 

But if you were to take hints from Maxim Belinsky-Yassinsky 
you’d gain in acuteness. 

Tell the most excellent A. N. Plescheyev that I have begun a 
trifle for the Severny Vestnik (that literary “ widows’ house’’). I 
do not know when I shall finish it. ‘The knowledge that I am 
writing for a serious monthly and that my trifle will be regarded 
more seriously than it should nudges my elbow, as the Devil did 
the monk’s. I am writing a Steppe* story. I am writing, but I 
don’t get the smell of hay... . 

Write to me. Your letter is so nice that I have even forgiven 
you your tragic handwriting. What’s the news? . . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, Fanuary, 1888. 
Dear AxtBa,—Not a single word could I make out in your 
letter, although I used a magnifying glass. What handwriting ! 
I return Gorlenko’s letter with many thanks. It is good, but 
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it has one great defect: you should not so much be praised for 
writing well as abused and reviled for writing little. In the pretty 
“‘Mignona” I found a few slips which I explained to myself by 
your meagre writing. Set yourself on fire. Indeed, you catch fire 
so easily. “‘ Scant work for a writer is as harmful as lack of practice 
for a medical man ”’ (Socrates x. 5). 

If possible, send me the article from No. I Nedelia. I haven’t 
it, and can’t get it. I am writing a story for a serious monthly. 
ll finish soon and send it. Hur-rah ! 

When you are having supper with Plescheyev, drink for me a 
glass of vodka to his boyard health. 

Allow me to make a little reproof concerning your indelicacy. 
I sent you a photo and kept silent, thinking that you would pay me 
in kind. But you paid me with black ingratitude. Please forward 
me your photo in twenty-four hours, or, through the police, I shall 
demand my own back. 

The day before yesterday Davydov called on me; he sat all 
through the night and read, not at all badly, from Tolstoy’s “‘ Power 
of Darkness.” He ought to act Akim. A. Tcuexnov. 


(1) Why don’t you scribble Sunday feuslletons, you villain ? 

(2) Do you know what? Let us each write a novel in the 
summer. We'll make a lot of money and go somewhere to the 
Devil. 

On January 12. There'll be drunkenness—Tatyana’s day. 

January 17. Drunkenness again—my birthday. 

Total—Katzenjammer. 

(3) Write about a dozen such beauties as “ Mignona” and 
publish them in book form. 

In March I am going to Kuban. There: 


“Amare et non morire.. .” 


[To V. G. KoroLenxo] 


Moscow, Fanuary 9, 1888. 


. . The idea occurred to me to copy and send to you a letter 
from old Grigorovich which I received yesterday. For many reasons 
I think it is worth its weight in gold; and I fear to read the letter 
a second time lest I lose the first impression. You will see from it 
that literary fame and high fees are not proof against such bourgeois 
prose as diseases, colds and loneliness : the old man’s life is nearing 
its end. You will also learn from the letter that you were not 
alone in directing me with a pure heart to the path of truth, and 
you will understand how ashamed I feel. 
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When I read Grigorovich’s letter I remembered you and felt 
ashamed. It became clear to me that I was not right. I write 
this to you because I have no one around me who needs my sincerity 
or who has the right to it, and with you, without asking you, I 
concluded an alliance in my soul. 

On your friendly advice I began a story* for the Severny Vestnik. 
To begin with, I set myself to describe the Steppe, its people, and 
what I experienced there. ‘The subject is a good one; I write it 
happily, but unfortunately from lack of practice in writing long 
things, from fear of writing what is superfluous, I fall into the other 
extreme : each page turns out as compact as a short story, the pic- 
tures accumulate and crowd together, and, obstructing each other, 
spoil the general impression. In the result one gets, not a picture 
in which all the details, like the stars in the sky, merge into one 
whole, but a conspectus, a dry record of impressions. A writer— 
you, for instance—will understand me, but the reader will be bored 
and spit. 

I stayed two and a half weeks in Petersburg and saw many 
people. On the whole my impressions may be reduced to the text 
‘Put not your trust in princes, ye sons of men... .” Isaw many 
nice people, but judges there are none. Well, perhaps it is better. 

I await the February number of Severny Vestnik to read your 
“On the Road.” Plescheyev said that the censorship had plucked 
you soundly. Here’s to the New Year! Keep well and happy. 

Your sincerely devoted 
A. TCHEKHOV. 


P.S.—Your “ Sokolinetz,” it seems to me, is the most outstand- 
ing work of recent times. It is written like a good musical com- 
position, according to all the rules dictated by the artist’s instinct. 
Altogether, in your book you are such a strong artist, such a force, 
that even your worse defects, which would have been the death of 
_ any other artist, pass unnoticed. For instance, in the whole of your 
book there is an obstinate absence of woman, and I have only recently 
scented this out. 


[To I. L. Scuzctov] 


Moscow, Fanuary 22, 1888. 


Dear Axzba,—lI received your letter and your phiz and Nedelza. 
For all, for all, I am grateful! The article in the Nedelia is, in- 
deed, not bad. Certain ideas about our helplessness, which the deli- 
cate author called lawlessness, have occurred to me, too. There is 
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much phosphorus in our talent, but no iron. It may be we are 
pretty birds and sing well, but we are no eagles. 

Well, all this is rubbish. We'll growl about it at our meeting, 
when we shall chink glasses at Palkin’s, but in the meantime let us 
rest on the assurance of the Nedelia article that we are virtuosos. . . . 
Really virtuosos, though playing our own tunes. We do what 
we can, and if our services please not mankind, then the deuce 
take it ! 

Oh, you of little faith, you are interested to know what blunders 
I found in your “ Mignona.” Before pointing them out I warn you 
that they have rather a “ tragic” than a critical and literary interest. 
They are to be caught only by a writer, but by no means by a reader. 
Here they are. . It seems to me that you, as a diffident and 
doubting author, from fear that your characters were not sufficiently 
clear, gave too much to assiduous, detailed delineation. Hence, an 
over-elaborate embroidery, which reacts on the general impression. 
Fearing the reader would not believe you, you have, in order to prove 
how strongly affecting music can be at times, zealously occupied 
yourself with the psychology of your Fendrik ; you have managed 
the psychology, but, in doing that, the distance between such moments 
as amari, morire and the pistol shot becomes tedious, and the reader, 
before reaching the suicide, has to rest from the pain caused him by 
amart, morire. But he must be given no rest; he has to be kept 
tense. “These objections would have had no weight if your “ Mig- 
nona” had been a long story. Long, serious works have their 
objects, which demand the most careful execution irrespective of the 
general impression. But in short stories reserve is better than over- 
statement, because . . . because . . . Idonotknow why. Atany 
rate, remember that your slips I alone consider as slips (quite unim- 
portant ones, “ tragic’), and I am often mistaken. Maybe you are 
right and not I. . . . I must observe that I have often been mis- 
taken, and have not always thought what I think now. ‘Therefore 
my Criticism is worth nothing. 

Ah, how much I want to go to Petersburg ! 

To-day I had a very fine “ grandfatherly” letter from Ples- 
cheyev. He grumbles at your seeing him so seldom. I am finish- 
ing the manuscript for the Severny Vestnik [“‘ The Steppe”’]. 
How difficult itis! ... 

My story will appear in the March number of the Severny 
Vestnik. It is an odd thing, but it has some passages with which 
I am pleased. It makes me wild that there is no love affair in it. 
A story without a woman is like an engine without steam. Yet 
there are women in my story, but they are neither wives nor mis- 
tresses. And I can’t do without women... . 
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[To A. N. Prescueyev] 


Moscow, Fanuary 23, 1888. 


Many thanks for your good, tender note. What a pity it did 
not come three hours earlier ! Imagine, it found me scrawling a 
poor little story for the Pet. Gazette. . . . Having in view the coming 
first of the month, with its bills, I grew chicken-hearted and sat down 
to urgent work. But there’s no harm done. ‘The story took only 
the afternoon ; now I can go on with my “Steppe.” Your letter 
speaks so well of my story that I have fears. . . . You expect some- 
thing particularly good—what a field for disappointments | I falter, 
and fear that my “ Steppe” will turn out of no importance. 1 am 
not hurrying it, but, as gourmands eat snipe, I write it with feeling, 
with gusto, with pauses. Frankly speaking, 1 am squeezing it 
out of myself, exerting and puffing 3 yet, on the whole it does not 
satisfy me, although in places there are “ poems in prose.” I have 
not yet got accustomed to write at length. Also I am lazy. Small 
work has spoilt me. 

[’ll finish the ‘‘ Steppe” about the Ist or 5th of February, not 
earlier nor later. I'll certainly send it to you, for, in making my 
début in the serious monthlies, I want to ask you to be my godfather. 
You won’t have to go to the post office and have your notice certified, 
for it will be sent as a parcel to be delivered. You will have sixpence 
to pay, which I shall owe you. Please forgive my troubling you | 
You have too many worries apart from that, and here 1 am bothering 
you with my trifling affairs—and making an attempt on your six- 
pence ! 

I got to like Ostrovsky* very, very much, Not only does he 
never bore one, but he is even jolly... . Yes, he would make a 
good critic. He has a good flair, has read a great deal, evidently 
Toves literature, and is original. 1 picked up a few definitions 
dropped by him that could be used in full in a textbook on the 
Theory of Literature. I will see him without fail as soon as I have 
done with “The Steppe.” After I had talked with him about 
my Ivanov abortion I realized the value such people are to our 
fellowship. 

How is Scheglov? He is a fine fellow, sympathetic, warm and 
talented, but falls into low spirits and is fond of grumbling. He 
must always be stimulated from the outside and wound up like a 
clock. . . . We write to each other. In his letters he calls me 
Egmont, and I, not to remain his debtor, have christened him Alba. 

I shall come to Petersburg before the spring, and in the spring 
[ll rush of somewhere for the warmth. Let us go together ! 


* Peter Nicolayevich Ostrovsky, the brother of the well-known playwright. 
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In all our serious monthlies one finds the boredom of clique. It 
is stifling ! I do not love the serious journals for that, and to work 
for them does not tempt me. Partisanship, particularly if it is 
talentless and dry, loves not freedom or soaring flights. . . . 


[To the same] 
February 3, 1888. 


. . . I meant to write two or three folios, but have written a 
whole five. . . . I have got tired and harassed through lack of the 
habit of writing at length. 

The subject of “The Steppe” is not significant ; if it has the 
slightest success, I shall make it the foundation of a big story, and 
shall continue it. You will see in it not a few characters that deserve 
attention and a wider representation. 

While writing it I could smell the scent of the summer and the 
Steppe. It would be nice to go there. 


[To I. L. ScuEctov] 


Moscow, February 4, 1888. 


Dear Caprain,—Forgive me for being so long in answering 
your pessimistic letter. I was in work up to my neck, and as tired 
Be kc M hs 
I answer now. Yes, it is true, at times it is disgusting and odious 
to live ; but you do not shoot where you should. ‘The point of the 
matter is not in Burenin, nor in Bezhezky, nor in “‘ Mignona,” nor 
in the returned Saturday feuzlleton. “The whole misfortune is the 
way you are always affected by people and by accidental happenings. 

You are a good writer, but you are quite incapable of generalizing 
and looking at things objectively, or else you do not wish to. Nerves, 
nerves, and nerves again ! 

Bezhezky does not like your “ Mignona.” ‘That is natural. 
Writers are as jealous as pigeons. Lakin does not like it if someone 
writes about the merchant class ; Lieskov hates to read stories of the 
life of the clergy when they are not written by him; and Bez- 
hezky will never say a good word about your military sketches, for 
he considers he is the only specialist in the military line. Well, you 
do not like his excellent ‘The Army in War.” Nervous and 
jealous, all of us. 

You say that Burenin has something against you. It is not 
true. He has the habit, peculiar to all writing men, of rarely speak- 
ing well about anyone who is not present, but if he were asked who 
is better, you or Salias, whom he praises, he would think such a 
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question ridiculous and laugh at it. If your feudleton has been re- 
turned to you, it must have been because it was too long. . - - 

No, you don’t shoot in the right direction. .. . If you could 
look at life objectively you would not chant so mournfully. You 
_are one of the happiest of the present-day writers. You are read, 
loved, praised, elected “a member,” your plays are produced and have 
their run . . . what the deuce more do you expect from the Muses ? 
In literature you are already at least lieutenant-colonel (with a 
golden sword), and such a rank should be perfectly sufficient to save 
you from terrors and from losing hope for the future merely because 
fleas bite and the dog howls outside the window. To my regret 
all this is too long and can’t be packed into a letter. Continuation 
and details I must postpone until we meet, but meanwhile I must 
say : you are not right, Alba! I know two dozen writers who 
dream of a fate like yours... .- 

Well, I am alive and well. I have done my “‘ Steppe” and have 
sent it to A. N. Plescheyev. Don’t expect anything particularly 
good. You'll be disappointed in Antoine, for Antoine, as I 
have convinced myself now, is quite incapable of writing long 
things. x 
The appearance of Yassinsky in the Novoye Vremya is a great 
literary misunderstanding. . . - But his “ Pozhar” is a fine thing. 

I am reading your “ Idyllia.” Queer fellow, why don’t you 
write a long novel? You possess all that is needed for it. Good- 


bye. Write.—Your ANTOINE ‘I CHEKHOV. 


[To the same] 


Moscow, February 2.2, 1888. 


Dear Capratn,—! have now read all your books, which formerly 
I had read only in snatches. If you want my criticism, here-it is. 
First of all, it seems to me that you ought not to be compared with 
_ Gogol or with Tolstoy or with Dostoevsky, as all your reviewers are 
doing. You are a writer sui generis and independent as an eagle 
in the air. If comparisons are needed I would rather compare you 
with Pomialovsky in so far as he and you are bourgeois writers. I 
call you bourgesis not because your books evince a purely bourgeois 
hatred of aides-de-camp and well-placed people, but because you, as 
well as Pomialovsky, have a tendency to idealize the greyish bour- 
geoisie and its pleasures. The savoury nuts at Zipochka’s, Gorich’s 
love for Nastya, the soldier’s paper, the superbly caught slang of that 
circle, and then the noticeable intensity and subjectivity in describing 
the jour-fix at “ma tante »»__all these taken together support my 
contention about your bourgeois touch. 
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If you please I might also compare you with Daudet. Your 
nice, fine, “ horsey men” are slightly sketched, but until they struck 
my eye it'seemed to me that I was reading Daudet. 

Generally, one has to be cautious in comparisons, which, how- 
ever innocent they may be, always provoke involuntary suspicions of 
imitation and counterfeiting. For the love of the Creator, don’t you 
believe your Crown Prosecutors, but keep on working as you have 
till now. Language and manner, characters, long descriptions and 
little scenes—all these are your own, original and good. 

The best of your offspring is “The Gordian Knot.” It is 
capital work. What a mass of characters and what abundance of 
situations | 

The life in the furnished apartments, the Schouraks, Mme. 
Goloshapoy with her face all swollen from beer drinking, the rain. 
Lelka, her . . . Gorich’s dream, especially the description of the 
masked ball at the club—all these are done superbly. In that novel 
you are not only a carpenter but a turner. 

After the Knot, Pospielov follows in merit. A new and origin- 
ally contrived character. One is aware throughout of the Tour- 
genevian manner, and I wonder why the critics overlooked that and 
did not accuse you of imitating Tourgenev. Pospielov is pathetic ; 
he is a man of ideas anda hero. But unfortunately you are damnably 
subjective. You ought not to describe yourself. Indeed, it would 
have been better if you had shoved in a woman for him and expressed 
your feelings through her. . . . 

The “ Idyllia” I place at the very end, although I am aware 
that you are fond of it. “The opening and the end are beautiful, 
firmly and skilfully sustained, but there is a great looseness in the 
middle, 2 4 

On the whole, after reading all your books, I get a perfectly 
definite impression which speaks strongly in favour of your future. 
Now, if your plays are added to your books, your “ Bungalow Hus- 
band ” articles and “ Mignona,” and also if one takes into consideration 
your “aristocratic indolence” and indisposition to study and work 
(“The Russian Thinker”), one must come to the conclusion that you 
are a force. Without speaking of talent, you have the variety of an 
actor of the old school who plays equally well in tragedy and farce, 
in musical comedy and melodrama. ‘This variety, which not Albov, 
nor Baranzevich, nor Yassinsky, nor even Korolenko possesses, may 
be a symptom, not of looseness as some critics consider, but of inner 
richness. I salute you with all my heart. 

Now, here’s a request. A Moscow writer is dying from con- 
sumption. He hasn’t got a farthing. He has a rich sister who 
lives in Petersburg. Her address is not known. Can you, my dear 
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fellow, inquire at the address bureau and find out her address? Her 
name is Olga Apollonovna, the wife of Dr. Dmitri Vassilievich 
Mitrophanov. Is she alive ? Do find out ; bea dear fellow. . . 


[To AUN. PLESCHEYEV | 


Moscow, March 31, 1888. 


_. . Lam writing a longish story for the Sev. Vestnik and I feel 
that it hobbles. To-day I read Aristarkhov’s article in the Russkya 
Vedomosti. What servility before reputations, and what paternal, 
condescending mumbling when it concerns beginners! All these 
critics are lackeys and cowards: they are afraid either to praise or - 
to denounce, but turn round and round in a miserable, grey middle 
state. Mainly, they don’t believe themselves. . . . “ Live Figures” 
is rubbish, difficult to read or understand. Aristarkhov read it with 
difficulty and could not understand it, but has he the courage to 
admit it? My “Steppe” wearied him, but does he admit it when 
others are shouting: “Talent! ‘Talent 1°? The deuce take 
then gis, 2 


[To the same] 
"Moscow, April 9, 1888. 


_ . . L would send a story now, but it serves no purpose to hurry. 
I am a coward and diffident ; I am afraid to hurry, and altogether 
am afraid of being published. I keep on thinking that soon readers 
will get tired of me, and I shall become a contractor of ballast, like 
Y., M., B., who, like myself, “‘ held out great promise.” 

That fear has a basis: I have been publishing for a long time, 
I have published five hundredweight of stories, but even yet I do 
not know in what is my strength and in what my weakness. . . - 

I am ready to swear that Korolenko is a very good man. To 
walk not only side by side with him but even behind such a fellow 
is a joy. - < - 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Soumy, May 30, 1888. 


I am answering your letter, which I received only yesterday ; 
the envelope is torn, crumpled and soiled, and my hosts and family 
ascribed to this a strong political colouring. 

I am staying on the bank of the river Psyol, in the lodge of an 
old seigniorial estate. I hired the place without seeing it, at random, 
and have not regretted it so far. The river is wide and deep, abound- 
ing in islets, fish, and crayfish. The banks are beautiful with much 
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verdure. Best of all, it is so spacious that I seem to have got for 
my hundred roubles the right to live on an expanse the bounds of 
which cannot be seen. Nature and life here are built on a pattern 
which has become old-fashioned now, and is discarded by editors. 
Not to speak of nightingales, which sing day and night, the barking 
of dogs heard in the distance, old neglected orchards, sad and poetical 
manor houses, nailed up and deserted, where live the souls of beautiful 
women ; not to speak of those survivals of a bygone age, old relics 
of serfdom, butlers, girls who pine for conventional love—there is, 
not far from here, such a hackneyed cliché as a water-mill with six- 
teen wheels, and a miller and his daughter, who always sits at the 
window and is evidently waiting for something. Everything I see 
and hear now seems to be long familiar to me from old stories and 
fairy tales. “The one novelty to me is a mysterious bird, the bittern, 
which sits somewhere in the reeds and day and night utters a cry 
which sounds partly like a blow on an empty barrel and partly like 
the bellowing of a cowshut inashed. Every Ukrainian has seen this 
bird in his life, but everyone describes it differently, which means 
that no one has seen it. ‘There is a novelty of another kind, but 
adventitious, and therefore not quite new. . . 

Every day I take a boat to the mill, and in the evening, together 
with angling maniacs from Kharitonenko’s sugar refinery, set off to 
the island to fish. ‘There are interesting talks. On the eve of 
Whitsuntide all the maniacs will spend the night on the island and 
fish all night ; I too. ‘There are superb types. 

My hosts turned out to be very nice and hospitable people. A 
family worthy of study. It consists of six members. An old 
mother, a very good-hearted, stout woman who has suffered much ; 
she reads Schopenhauer and drives to church to hear the song of 
praise ; she reads conscientiously every number of Vestnik Europa 
and Severny Vestnik, and knows novelists of whom I have not even 
dreamed in my sleep ; she attaches great importance to the fact that 
once the artist Makoysky lived in her lodge, and now a young writer 
is staying there ; talking to Plescheyev she feels a holy thrill in her 
body, and she rejoices every minute that she “‘ was worthy ”’ to see 
the great poet. 

Her eldest daughter, a woman doctor—the pride of the whole 
family, and a saint as the peasants call her—is truly extraordinary. 
She has a tumour on her brain, and in consequence 1s totally blind ; 
she suffers from epilepsy and constant headaches. She knows what 
awaits her, and stoically, with amazing coolness, speaks of her death, 
which is near. In my medical practice I have grown used to seeing 
people who are about to die, and I have always felt somehow strange 
when, in my presence, people whose death was approaching smiled 
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or wept ; but here, when I see on the terrace this blind woman, 
who smiles, jokes, or listens when my “Twilight ” is read to her, 
what seems strange to me is not that she is about to die, but that we 
do not feel our own death, and write * Twilights” as though we 
would never die. 

The second daughter, also a doctor, is a gentle, shy, and in- 
finitely good-natured creature who loves everyone. Patients are a 
real torture to her, and she is almost morbidly scrupulous with them. 
At consultations we always disagree ; I bring good tidings where she 
sees death, and I double the doses which she prescribes. But where 
death is obvious and inevitable, then my doctor feels in an altogether ~ 
unprofessional way. Once I was attending patients with her in a 
certain medical centre ; a young peasant woman came with a malig- 
nant tumour in the glands of her neck and at the back of her head. 
The tumour had spread so far that a cure was unthinkable. And 
just because the woman was at present feeling no pain, but would 
in six months die in agony, my doctor looked at her in a deeply guilty 
way, as if apologizing for her own health and ashamed that medical 
science was helpless. She applies herself eagerly to the management 
of the farm and understands every detail of it. She knows every- 
thing about horses. When, for instance, the side horse does not pull 
or gets restless she knows just what to do and instructs the driver. 
_ . . I believe she never has done any wrong to anyone, and it seems 
to me that she never has been nor ever will be happy a single 
minute. 

The third daughter, who graduated at the Bestoujev University 
for Women, is a young, strong, sgun-burned, loud-voiced girl. Her 
laugh is so loud it could be heard a mile away. A passionate lover 
of the Ukraine. She has had a school built on the estate at her own 
expense, and teaches the children of the peasants the fables of Krylov 
in a Ukrainian translation. She goes to the grave of Shevchenko 
[famous Ukrainian poet] as a Turk goes to Mecca. She does not 
cut her hair [a fashion in Russia at that time with women of the 
intelligentzia], wears corsets and a bustle, occupies herself in house- 
work, and loves to sing and laugh. . .. 

‘The elder son is a quiet, modest, sensible, hard-working young 
man, with no special talents and no pretensions, and is evidently 
satisfied with what life has given him. For his political views he 
was dismissed from the University the year he should have taken 
his degree, but of that he does not boast. He talks little, loves his 
work and the land, and lives harmoniously with the peasants. 

The second son is a young man, crazy over Tchaikovsky being 
a genius. He is a pianist. Dreams of living according to Tolstoy. 

Now you have a short description of the people with whom I live 
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now. As regards the Ukrainians, the women remind me of Zanko- 
vezka* and the men of Sadovsky’st Panas.{ Many guests come here. 
Plescheyev is staying with me. ‘They all regard him as a demi- 
god and consider themselves happy if he honours their junket with 
his attention ; they bring him bouquets, invite him everywhere, and so 
on. Vata, a girl undergraduate from Poltava, who stays with my hosts, 
particularly courts him. And he “ listens and eats ”” and smokes his 
cigars, which give his admirers headaches. With the laziness of age 
he is slow to move, but this does not prevent the fair sex from rowing 
him in boats, driving him to neighbours’ estates, and singing songs to 
him. Here he is what he is in Petersburg—that is, an icon which 
is prayed to because it is old and once hung by the side of the miracu- 
lous icons. For my part, I regard him—apart from his being a very 
nice, genial, and sincere man—as a vessel full of traditions, interesting 
reminiscences, and nice platitudes. 
I have already written and sent a story to the Novoye Vremya. 
What you say about my story “‘ Fires” is quite right. ‘“‘ Nicolay 
and Masha” pass through the “ Fires” like a red thread, but what 
is to be done? From lack of practice in writing at length I want 
confidence ; every moment when I write the idea daunts me that 
my tale is longer than its rank entitles it to be, and IJ try to write 
as briefly as possible. “The finale of the engineer and Kissochka 
appeared to me an unimportant detail which baulked the story, and 
therefore I cast it out, reluctantly substituting “ Nicolay and Masha.” 
You say that neither the conversation about pessimism nor 
Kissochka’s story assists to solve the question of pessimism. It 
seems to me that it is not the business of novelists to solve such ques- 
tions as those of God, pessimism, and the like. The novelist’s 
business is only to describe who has been speaking or thinking about 
God or pessimism, how, and in what circumstances. An artist must 
not be the judge of his characters or of what they say, but only an 
impartial witness. I hear a vague discussion between two Russians 
on pessimism, a conversation which solves nothing, and I must 
report it just as I heard it ; the judgment of it will be made by the 
jury—that is, the readers. My business is merely to be talented— 
that is, to be able to distinguish important evidence from unim- 
portant, to be able to present the characters and to speak in their 
language. Scheglov-Leontiev blames me for finishing the story with 
the phrase: “‘ There’s no making out anything in this world.” In 
his opinion a psychological writer must make out—that’s his busi- 
ness as a psychologist. But I do not agree with him. For writing 
fellows, particularly for artists, it is time to confess that one can’t 
* + Famous actress and actor. 


t Panas, a character played by Sadovsky. 
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make out anything in this world, as once Socrates confessed, and 
Voltaire too. ‘The mob thinks it knows and understands every- 
thing ; and the stupider it is the wider it fancies its outlook to be. 
If an artist in whom the mob believes will make up his mind to 
declare that he understands nothing of what he sees, that, in itself, 
will be a great gain in the sphere of thought and a great step forward. 

As regards your play,* you criticize it unjustly. Its defects lie 
not in your lack of talent and observation, but in the nature of your 
creative ability. You are more inclined to strict workmanship culti- 
vated by frequent reading of classic examples and your love of them. 
Imagine your Tatyana to be written in verse, and you will see 
that its defects assume a different character. If it were written in 
verse nobody would notice that all the people in the play speak the 
same language, and nobody would reproach them for not conversing, 
but philosophizing and feuilletonizing—in the classic, poetical form, 
all that is merged into the general background like smoke with the 
air—and the absence would not be observed of trivial language and 
trivial movements, which abound in contemporary drama and 
comedy but are completely lacking in your Tatyana. Give your 
characters Latin names, put togas on them, and the result will be 
the same. . . . The defects of your -piece are irreparable, because 
they are organic. Be comforted, since they arise from your positive 
qualities, and if you could make a gift of your defects to other play- 
wrights—for instance, Krylov or T.—their plays would be more 
interesting and more sensible. 

Now about the future. At the end of June or the beginning of 
July, I’ll go to Kiev, and thence down the Dnieper to Ekaterinoslav, 
then to Alexandrovsk, and thus to the Black Sea. I shall call at 
Feodosia. If you are really going to Constantinople, may I not come 
with you? We could call on Father Paisius, who would demon- 
strate to us that Tolstoy’s teaching comes from the Devil. Through- 
out June I shall write, and therefore in all probability shall not have 
the money for travelling. From the Crimea I’ll go to Poti, from 
Poti to Tiflis, from Tiflis to the Don, from the Don to Psyol. . . . 
In the Crimea I’ll start writing a lyrical play. 

What a long letter I have thrown at you! I must finish. . . . 


(To the same] 


Soumy, July, 1888. 


I am glad about Guilyarovsky. He is a good fellow and not 
without talent, but in literature uneducated. He is awfully fond of 
commonplace, pitiable phrases and crackling descriptions in the belief 


* Tatyana Riepin, a play by Souvorin. 
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that work won’t do without these ornaments. He senses beauty in 
the works of others ; he knows that the first and main charm of a 
story is simplicity and sincerity, but be simple and sincere in his 
own stories he can’t, he has not courage enough. He is like those 
believers who dare not pray to God in the Russian language, but only 
in Slavonic, although they profess that Russian to them is nearer to 
the truth and to the heart. 


[To I. L. Scuecrov] 


Froposia, Fuly 18, 1888. 


. . . We [Souvorin and T.] pass the whole day in talk. All 
the night too. I am gradually turning into a talking machine. 
Already we have solved every question, and sketched a multitude of 
new ones not yet raised by anybody. We talk, talk, talk, and in all 
probability we shall end by dying of inflammation of the tongue 
and the vocal cords, “To be with Souvorin and to keep silent is as 
impossible as to sit at Palkin’s and not drink. Really, Souvorin is 
flair incarnate. He is a big man. He plays exactly the same part 
in art as a setter does in hunting woodcock—that is, he works by 
his devilish flair and is always burning with passion. He is a poor 
theorist, has not studied the sciences, there is much he does not know, 
in everything he is a self-taught man—hence his wholeness and his 
purely dog-like unspoiled nature ; hence, too, his independence of 
outlook. Being poor in theories he was forced to develop in himself 
what nature had so richly endowed him with; involuntarily he 
developed his instinct to the dimensions of a great mind. Merely 
to speak with him is a pleasing experience. And when you get to 
understand his conversational manner, his sincerity, which the majority 
of talkers lack, then a chat with him becomes almost a delight. I 
quite understand your Souvorin-Schmerz. . . . 


[To his sister Marre] 


Froposia, Fuly 22, 1888. 


. . . Yesterday I drove over to Shah-Mamay, Aivasovsky’s estate, 
about 25 versts from Feodosia. A magnificent estate, somewhat 
faery ; such estates as can probably be seen in Persia. Aivasovsky* 
himself, a hale and hearty old man of seventy-five, represents a cross 
between a good-natured Armenian and an overfed bishop : he is full 
of his own dignity ; he has soft hands, and in greeting you holds 
them like a general. He is slow-witted, but complex and worthy 
of study. He suggests a general as well as a bishop, an artist, an 


* A famous painter. 
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Armenian, a naive grandpapa, and an Othello. He is married to a 
young and very pretty woman on whom he keeps a firm hand. He 
is acquainted with sultans, shahs, and emirs. ‘Together with Glinka 
he composed Ruslan and Ludmila. He was a friend of Poushkin, 
but has never read him. He has not read a single book in his life. 
When he is offered one to read he says: “‘ Why should I read if 
I have my own opinions?” I spent a whole day and dined with 
him. The dinner was long drawn out, with endless toasts. At 
dinner, by the way, I made the acquaintance of N. . ., a woman 
doctor, the wife of a well-known professor. She is a stout, fat. 
lump of meat. If she were stripped and painted with green paint 
she would look like a marsh frog. After talking to her, I mentally 
struck her off the medical list. . . . 

I am seeing many women ; but the best of them is §. [Souvorin’s 
wife]. She is as original as her husband, and her mind does not 
work like a woman’s. She talks much nonsense, but when she cares 
to speak seriously she does so intelligently and independently. She is 
enamoured of Tolstoy ear-deep, and for this reason she abhors modern 
literature with all her soul. When one talks to her of literature one 
feels that Korolenko, Bezhezky, myself, and the rest are her personal 
enemies. She has an uncommon talent for talking nonsense without 
a break, for talking cleverly and amusingly, so that one can listen to 
her all day long without being bored, just as one does to a canary. 
Altogether, she is an interesting, intelligent, and nice creature. In 
the evenings she sits on the sand by the sea and weeps ; in the morning 
she laughs and sings gipsy love songs. - . 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Soumy, August 29, 1888. 


_.. The day before yesterday I returned from the Poltava 
province. I was looking for a farm. I could not agree about the 
price and came back home. I went at threshing time. “The harvest 
is splendid. ‘Those who have sown their wheat will in spite of bad 
prices now get 70 to 80 roubles net from the diessatina ; and the 
rye is so heavy that actually I saw a six-horse-power steam machine 
thresh 1,200 poods in one day, and the labourers became exhausted 
with fatigue, so heavy were the sheaves ! It is fatiguing work, but 
jolly, like a nice party. In childhood, when living with my grand- 
father on Count Platov’s estate I had to sit for whole days from dawn 
to sunset by the threshing machine and write down the amount of 
the threshed grain in poods and pounds. ‘The whistling, hissing, and 
the basso sound of a whirling top, uttered by the steam engine in the 
heat of the work, the creaking of the wheels, the leisurely gait of 
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the oxen, the clouds of dust, the black, sweaty faces of half a hundred 
people—all this imprinted itself on my memory as deeply as the 
Lord’s-Prayer. And now I have spent whole hours at the threshing 
and feel extremely pleased. “Ihe steam engine at work seems to be 
alive, its expression is cunning and playful ; the men and the oxen 
seem to be the machines. In the Mirgorod district it is a rare thing 
for one to have a machine of one’s own, but everyone can hire a 
machine. ‘The engine is a venal thing—that is, it goes about the 
whole district drawn by six oxen, and offers itself to everyone who 
wants it. It charges 4 copecks per pood—that is, about 40 roubles 
per day. ‘To-day it is booing in one place, to-morrow in another, 
and everywhere its arrival is an event, like the visit of an archbishop. 

The farm I saw pleased me. . A very cosy, poetical spot. Superb 
land, meadows overflowing with water, a pond, an orchard with 
abundance of fruit, a fish pond, and an avenue of lime trees. It 
stands between two large villages, where there is not a single doctor, 
so that it can be an excellent medical centre. Everything is very 
cheap. . . . I could not agree with the Cossack owner to 300 roubles. 
I will not give more than I am offering him, for his demand is not 
just. In case he should agree, I am leaving a power of attorney 
to a friend to make the purchase, and it may happen that before 
September is out I will be numbered among the Shponkas and Koro- 
bochkas [Gogol characters]. If the purchase should take place, 1 
will avail myself of your offer and borrow 1,500 roubles from you, 
but, please, on the absolute condition that you will look upon it as 
a debt—that is, without regard to our relations or friendship ; you 
won't interfere with my paying it, you won’t make deductions or 
allowances ; otherwise the debt will place me in the kind of situation 
you can guess. Up till now, whenever I owed money I have fallen 
into hypocrisy—a very sickening, morbid state. As a rule in money 
matters I am diffident in the extreme and false against my will. I 
tell you this frankly : when I began working for the Novoye Vremya 
I felt as though I was in California (until the Novoye Vremya I did 
not get more than 7-8 copecks per line), and I gave myself the order 
to write as often as possible in order to get more—there is nothing 
bad in that. But when I knew you better, and you became my 
friend, my diffidence took head, and my work in the paper connected 
with money lost its actual value to me, and I began to talk and pro- 
mise more than work. I began to fear that our relations would be 
damped by someone thinking that I needed you as a publisher and not 
as a man, etc. etc. All this is stupid and insulting, and proves only 
that I attach too great importance to money ; but I can’t help it. 
I will only take a definite working and financial position in your 
paper when we get cool to each other; in the meantime, I will 
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remain a useless man to you. In the capacity of a good friend I 
will be at hand for the paper and the encyclopzedia—I may take some 
department in the latter pour platsir—I will write at times, once a 
month, a Saturday feuilleton—but for no money in the world can I 
occupy a firm position in the newspaper even if you threaten to shoot 
_me. This does not mean that I regard you more heartily and sin- 
cerely than others do; it means that I am terribly spoiled by being 
born and brought up and having studied and written in a circle in 
which money plays a disgustingly big role. Forgive me this un- 
pleasant frankness: I must, once for all, explain what may appear 
inconceivable. 

Anyhow, I have written to my brother that he should hold .for 
you the money for my books and 25 per cent. of my fees. The 
debt can be covered in a year and a half or two years. . . . 

I have had terrible news in a letter. The son of the late A. N. 
Ostrovsky died from diphtheria on the eve of his wedding ;_ his 
fiancée, after the funeral, poisoned herself with carbolic acid; the 
fiancée’s brother fell off a horse and was knocked down. . . « 


[To the same] 


Moscow, September 11, 1888. 


_ . . You advise me not to hunt after two hares at once and not 
to think of practising medicine. I do not know why one should not 
hunt two hares, even in the literal sense. If there are hounds, then 
why not hunt? In all probability it’s the hounds (in the meta- 
phorical sense now) that I haven’t got, but I feel more contented 
when I remember that I have two professions and not one. Medicine 
is my lawful wife and literature my mistress. When I am bored 
with one I spend the night with the other. Though this is irregular 
it is not monotonous, and, besides, neither really loses anything 
through my infidelity. If I had not my medical work I could 
hardly give my leisure and my spare thoughts to literature. There 
_ is no discipline in me... .« 

In my last letter to you I wrote many incongruities (I was some- 
what sad), but I assure you, on my word, that in speaking of my 
relations to you I was thinking only of myself and not of you. Your 
offer of an advance, your general disposition towards me, etc., I 
always appreciated at their real value ; one would misunderstand 
you badly, and be a lunatic of the g6th degree if he suspected a stone 
in the bread you offer. In expatiating on my difidence I had in 
view only that sweet trait of mine which, seeing that I had one story 
published in the paper, causes me to feel awkward, having another 
one published so soon, lest decent people, as myself for instance, 
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think that I am prolific for the sake of fees. Forgive me, for the 
love of God, for having started without rhyme or reason this awkward 
and useless “‘ polemic.” . . 


[To A. N. PLescHEyev] 


Moscow, September 15, 1888. 

. . . As regards the Garshin book [a collection of stories and 
articles devoted to the memory of Garshin] I do not know what to 
say to you. It is not in my mind to refuse to give a story. Firstly, 
I love such men as Garshin with all my soul, and consider it my 
duty to proclaim publicly my sympathy with them ; secondly, Gar- 
shin, in the last days of his life, was much interested in me, and that 
I cannot forget ; thirdly, to refuse collaboration in the book would 
be an uncomrade-like act—the behaviour of a pig. I feel all this 
in the marrow of my bones, but think of my absurd situation! I 
haven’t a theme a bit suitable for the book. 

All I have is trivial, or very funny, or too long. I had one little 
theme, but even that I played off in the form of a little sketch for the 
Novoye Vremya, to which I am ear-deep in debt. Yet, I have one 
theme more : a young man of Garshin’s spirit, uncommon, honest, 
and deeply sensitive, chances for the first time in his life to visit a 
brothel. As serious things are to be treated seriously, in this story 
everything will be called by its proper name. I may be able to write 
it so that it will produce, as I should like it to, a depressing effect ; 
it may turn out quite good and suit the book ; but can you, my dear 
fellow, guarantee that the censorship or the editors themselves will 
not scratch from it what I consider important? ‘The book is an 
illustrated one and therefore subject to censorship. If you guarantee 
that not a single word will be struck out, I will get the story written 
in two evenings. But if you cannot—well, wait a week, and I'll 
give you my final answer ; perhaps I’ll find another theme. Honour 
to Schedrin and Scheglov, who write so much! Certainly, to work 
is better than not to work at all, and your reproach to the young 
writers is fully deserved. On the other hand, much writing does not 
suit every writer. “Take myself, for instance. Last year I wrote 
“The Steppe,” “ Fires,” one play, two vaudevilles, a mass of tiny 
stories, and began a novel. . . . and—well? If that hundred tons 
of sand be washed the result will be (leaving out the fees) just five 
ounces of gold... . 


[To the same] 
Moscow, October 9, 1888. 


Pardon me, dear Alexey Nicolaevich, for writing on common 
paper. I haven’t a single sheet of letter paper, and I haven’t 
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the time or the inclination to wait till they fetch it from the 
little shop. 

Many thanks for reading my story * and for your last letter. I 
value your opinions. I have no one to talk to in Moscow, and I 
am glad there are nice people in Petersburg who are not too bored 
to exchange letters with me. Yes, my dear critic, you are right ! 
The middle of my story is tedious, grey and monotonous. I wrote 
it lazily and carelessly. Having got accustomed to very short stories 
consisting of a beginning and an end only I get weary and begin to 
chew the cud when I am writing the middle. You are right also 
in hiding nothing, but expressing your suspicion straightforwardly. 
Am I not afraid to be regarded as a Liberal? This gives occasion for 
me to gaze into my innards. It seems to me that I could rather be 
accused of gluttony, of drunkenness, of light-mindedness, of coldness, 
of anything than a desire to appear or not to appear. I have never 
hidden myself. If I am fond of you, or of Souvorin, or Mikhail- 
ovsky, I do not conceal it anywhere. If I feel sympathy for my 
heroine, Olga Mikhailovna, a radical and ex-student, I do not con- 
ceal it in my story, which seems sufficiently clear. Neither do I 
conceal my respect towards the Zemstvo, which I love, nor to the 
institution of trial by jury. True, “an inclination to balance the 
pluses and minuses may be suspected in my story. But I do not 
balance conservatism as against liberalism, which to me do not repre- 
sent the main point, but the falsity of the heroes as against their 
truth. Peter Dmitrich lies and plays the buffoon in court ; he is 
ponderous and hopeless, but I cannot help showing that he is a lovable 
and sensitive man by nature. Olga Mikhailovna never stops lying, 
but it must not be disguised that to tell lies causes her pain. The 
Ukrainophile cannot be taken as evidence against this. I did not 
have Paul Lintvariovt in view. Christ be with you! Paul isa sensible, 
modest, and reserved fellow, who imposes his ideas on nobody. The 
Ukrainophilia of the Lintvariovs is love for the warmth, the dress, 
the language, the native land! It Is sympathetic and moving. I 

had in view those fathomless idiots who rebuke Gogol because he 
did not write in Ukrainian, and who, being wooden, incapable, colour- 
less nincompoops, having nothing in their heads or their hearts, try 
nevertheless to appear above the average level and to act a part, and 
so stick labels on their foreheads. As regards the man of the ’sixties, 
in describing him I tried to be cautious and brief, although he de- 
serves a complete study. I spared him. He is a faded, inactive, 
good-for-nothing mediocrity, who usurps the ’sixties; in the fifth 
form of the grammar school he snatched up five or six ideas, 


* “The Birthday Party” published in Severny Vestnik. 
+ A friend of both. 
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got congealed in them, and will stubbornly murmur them till 
his death. He is not a charlatan, but a little idiot who, though he 
believes in what he murmurs, understands little or nothing of it. 
He is stupid, deaf, and heartless. You should hear how, in the 
name of the ’sixties, which he does not understand, he growls at 
to-day, which he does not see; slanders undergraduates, school- 
girls, women writers—indeed, everything modern, and therein he 
sees the chief essence of a man of the ’sixties. He is as dull as ditch- 
water, and as harmful as a Siberian marmot to those who trust him. 
The ’sixties are a sacred period, and to allow silly marmots to usurp 
it means to vulgarize it. No, I will not wipe out either the Ukraino- 
phile or that goose of whom I’m sick. When still at school he bored 
me as he does now. When I describe such types or talk about them, 
I think neither of conservatism nor of liberalism, but of their stupidity 
and pretentiousness. 

Now about details. When a student of the Military Medical 
Academy is asked what is his faculty he answers briefly: “The 
faculty of medicine.” ‘To explain to the public in ordinary colloquial 
language the difference between the Academy and the University 
would be done only by an undergraduate who finds it amusing and 
not tiresome. You are right when you say that the conversation with 
the pregnant woman has some Tolstoyan resemblance. I see that 
now. But that conversation has no significance: I wedged it in 
only that the abortion should not seem ex abrupto. I am a doctor, 
and so as not to disgrace myself I must, in my stories, give a motive 
for medical cases. 

And as regards the neck, too, you are right. I felt that when 
I wrote, but I hadn’t sufficient courage to surrender the neck, which 
I had observed. I grudged it. 

You are also right that a person who has just wept cannot tell 
a lie. But you are only partly right. Lying is like alcoholism. 
Liars lie even when dying. 

An officer, an aristocrat, who was engaged to be married to a 
girl friend of ours, attempted to commit suicide the other day. The 
father of the officer, a General, does not go to the hospital to see 
his son, and will not go there until he knows how society regards 
the affair. 

I have got the Poushkin prize. Ah! to have received five 
hundred roubles in the summer when it is merry, and in the 
winter they will be squandered in vanity ! 

To-morrow I will sit down to write the story for the Garshin 
book. I'll try hard. When it takes shape I will let you know, and 
make a promise. It will probably not be ready before next Sunday. 
I am agitated now, and work badly. . . . 
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Keep well and happy. The prize money has carried me 
out of my rut. My thoughts are dancing around as they never 
Ravens. 05 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Moscow, October 10, 1888. 


The news of the prize had an astounding effect. It rolled 
through my house and through Moscow like the formidable thunder 
of immortal Zeus. For the last few days I have gone about like 
one in love ; mother and father are raving and unspeakably happy 3 
my sister, who mounts guard over our reputation with the rigour _ 
and scruple of a lady of the court, runs about, ambitious and nervous, 
to her friends, ringing a treble peal. Jean Scheglov speaks of literary 
Yagos and the five hundred enemies I shall make by the five hundred 
roubles. I met the Lenskies who pressed me to dine with them ; 
I met a lady, an admirer of talents, who also invited me to dinner ; 
the inspector of the county council school came to congratulate me 
and bought my “ Kashtanka” for two hundred roubles to “ make 
a profit” ... I believe even Anna Ivanovna,* who will recog- 
nize neither me nor Scheglov, would invite me to dinner now. 
The X’s, Z’s, and N’s who work for the humorous papers are 
startled and regard their future with hope. I repeat again : 
newspaper story writers of the second and third degree should 
erect a memorial to me, or at least present me with a silver 
cigarette case; I have paved the way for them into the serious 
monthlies, into the hearts of decent people, and have prepared them 
for the laurels. At present this is my one merit ; all I have yet 
written, and for which I have been awarded the prize, will not survive 
even for ten years in men’s memories. 

I have had a terrific run of luck. I spent the summer superbly, 
happily, having lived on farthings, and without making any particu- 
larly great debts. 1 was smiled upon by the Psyol, the sea, the 
Caucasus, and the book sales (nearly every month I got something 
for my “ Twilight”). In September I cleared off half my debt 
and wrote a short story of two and a quarter folios, which brought 
:1 more than three hundred roubles. Also, the second edition of 
“Twilight? appeared. And suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, 
that prize! Such a run.of luck that I begin to look suspiciously 
askance at the heavens. I must hide myself quickly under the table 
and sit there quiet and meek, and not raise my voice. Until I make 
up my mind to a serious step—i.e. to write a novel—I must keep 
myself apart, quietly and modestly, write short unpretentious stories, 


* Souvorin’s wife. 
t A collection of A. T.’s stories published by Souvorin. 
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little plays, and not climb mountains nor tumble down, but work 
regularly like Burenin’s pulse.* The Ukrainian who said: “If 
I were a king I would steal a hundred roubles and run away” 
shall be my example. While I am the little king of my ant- 
hill I'll steal a hundred roubles and run. But I begin to write 
nonsense. 

I am much discussed at present. Strike the iron while it is hot. 
My two books should be advertised three consecutive times, now and 
on the 19th, when my prize will be announced officially. The five 
hundred roubles Ill put away to buy a farm. The book royalties 
will go there, too. 

The story about the young man and prostitution, of which I 
told you, I am sending for the Garshin book. . . . 


[To A. N. PrescHeyvev] 


Moscow, October 10, 1888 


Can you send me the proofs of my story ?{ I shall add nothing, 
but I may perhaps correct or strike out something. Secondly, would 
you put in a word for me so that they send my fees quickly. I 
am pining away ! 

I am depressed : I have a hemorrhage. It is probably nothing, 
but still it is unpleasant. 

To-day at the Kuznezky a stone wall fell down in the presence 
of my sister ; it fell across the road and crushed many people. . . . 


[To A. S, Souvorry] 
Moscow, October 14, 1888. 


. . . I send an answer to-day to your last letter. First, about 
the hemorrhage. . . . I noticed it for the first time three years ago 
in the High Court.{ It lasted three or four days and it produced quite 
a commotion in my soul and in my house. It was profuse. Blood 
came from the right lung. Since then I have noticed blood about 
twice a year, sometimes profuse, sometimes less so. “The day before 
yesterday, or a previous day—I do not remember—there was hzemor- 
rhage, but not to-day. Every winter, autumn, and spring, and every 
damp day in summer I cough. But all this frightens me only when 
there is hemorrhage: in blood coming from the mouth there is 
something ominous, as in the flare of a fire. But I am not agitated 
when there is no hemorrhage, and do not threaten Russian literature 
with “ one loss more.” The point is that consumption, or any other 


* In the letter a wavy line is drawn. 

+ “The Birthday Party.” 

t Tchekhov was then reporting a case for a Petersburg newspaper. 
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AS of OAR Ss ee enn eee: 
serious lung trouble, is certain only when there is a combination of 
symptoms, and with me that combination is lacking. Hemorrhage 
from the lungs in itself is not serious ; sometimes blood may come 
from the lungs for a whole day and everyone in the household, in- 
cluding the patient, is horrified, but it ends by the patient surviving 
and this is most frequent. So remember that if anyone known 
to be not consumptive has a hemorrhage through the mouth there 
is no reason to be alarmed. A woman can lose half her blood 
without danger and a man a little less than half. 

If the hemorrhage I experienced in the High Court had signalled 
the beginning of consumption I would long ago have been in the 
other world—that is my logic. . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, October 18, 1888. 


I have received the beginning of the play.* Thank you. Bla- 
gosvietlov will go in whole, just as he is. You have done him 
admirably : from his very first words he is boring and irritating, and 
if the public has five consecutive minutes of him, it will get just the 
impression we want. The spectator’ will say to himself, “Oh, do 
shut up !” Blagosvietloy must have a double effect on the audience 
of an intelligent man with the gout and a grievance, and of a 
tedious piece of music which has been playing for hours. I think 
you'll see how far you've succeeded with him when I’ve sketched 
out the first act and sent it to you. 

Of Anouchin I shall leave only the name and “all that.” His 
conversation needs greasing. His is a soft, oily, amorous nature, and 
his talk is soft and oily too. You’ve made him abrupt, not genial 
enough. ‘This godfather must exude old age and indolence. His 
listening to Blagosvietlov is pure indolence ; rather than argue he’d 
infinitely prefer to have a snooze, OF hear stories about Petersburg 
and the Tsar and literature and science, or feed in pleasant company. 

[ll remind you of the plan of our play. 

1) Alexander Platonich Blagosvietlov, a member of the Privy 
Council, with the Order of the White Eagle and a pension of four 
hundred a year. “The son of a clergyman and educated to be a priest. 
He has got to his position by his own personal efforts. Not a blemish 
in his past. Suffers from gout, rheumatism, insomnia, and noises 
in the ears. His property came with his wife. Has a positive mind, 
He can’t stand mystics, dreamers, cranks, poets, or fanatics. He 
doesn’t believe in God, and looks at the whole world from a business 


* The Wood Demon, which Tchekhov intended to write in collaboration with 
Souvorin. 
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point of view. Work, work, work—all the rest is nonsense or 
humbug. 

(2) Boris, his son, a young student, very sensitive and honest, 
but utterly ignorant of life. Once he imagined himself to be a 
Social Revolutionary and arranged to dress like a peasant, but he 
looked like a Turk. Plays the piano admirably, sings with feeling, 
writes plays in secret, is always falling in love, spends a lot of money, 
and invariably talks nonsense. He does very little work. 

(3) Blagosvietlov’s daughter. But don’t call her Sasha, please. 
Since Ivanov I’m tired of that name. If the son is Boris,* let 
the daughter be Nastya.* (We'll erect an everlasting monument to 
Boris and Nastya.) Nastya is twenty-two or twenty-four. She is 
well educated and can think. She’s tired of Petersburg, and of the 
country, too. She’s never been in love. Indolent, fond of philo- 
sophizing, lies on the sofa to read a book. Wants to marry, but 
only for the sake of a change and not to be left an old maid. Says 
she could only fall in love with an interesting man. She'd be pleased 
to marry Poushkin or Edison, but she’d marry an ordinary decent man 
only out of boredom. Still, she’ll respect her husband and love her 
children. When she has met and listened to the Wood Demon, she 
surrenders herself wholly to passion, to the uttermost lengths— 
hysterics and silly, senseless giggling. “The powder, made damp by 
the Petersburg marshes, dries in the sun and explodes with terrific 
force. . . . I’ve thought out an extraordinary declaration of love 
for her. 

(4) Anouchin, an old man. He thinks himself the happiest 
man in the world. His sons have made their careers, his daughters 
are married, and he’s as free as the wind. He has never been to a 
doctor, never had a lawsuit, never been decorated, forgets to wind 
up his watch, and is friends with everybody. He eats well, sleeps 
well, drinks plenty of wine, with no after-effect, doesn’t grumble at 
his age, can’t think about death. Once upon a time he used to feel 
depressed and grumble, to have a bad appetite and to be interested in 
politics, but he was saved by a single incident. One day, about ten 
years ago, at a meeting of the District Council he had to make a 
general apology to everybody present. After that he immediately 
felt jolly, regained his appetite, and, being a subjective nature and 
sociable to the marrow of his bones, came to the conclusion that 
absolute sincerity and something like a public repentance are a 
remedy for all diseases. He recommends the remedy to everybody, 
Blagosvietloy included. 

(5) Victor Petrovich Korovin, a young squire of thirty or thirty- 
three, the Wood Demon. A poet, a landscape painter, extraordin- 
* Souvorin’s two children were called Boris and Nastya. 
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arily responsive to Nature. Once, while he was still a schoolboy, he 
planted a little birch tree. When it grew green and began to shake 
in the wind, when it began to whisper and give a little shade, his 
soul filled with pride. He had helped God to create a new birch 
tree! Through his act there was one more tree on the earth ! 
This was the beginning of his own peculiar creativeness. He em- 
bodies his idea, not on canvas or paper, but in the earth ; not with 
lifeless paint, but with living organisms. . . . The tree is beautiful ; 
but that’s not everything ; it has its own right to live, it is as neces- 
sary as water, the sun, or the stars. Life on earth is inconceivable 
without trees. Forests condition the climate, the climate influences 
the character of man, etc. etc. “There can be neither civilization” 
nor happiness if the forests fall under the axe, if the climate is rough 
and hard and the people, too, are rough and hard. . . . The prospect 
is terrible! He pleases Nastya not with his idea, which is alien to 
her, but with his talent, his passion, the wide range of his thought. 
. . . It pleases her that he has swung his mind over the whole of 
Russia and across ten centuries of the future. When he comes 
running up to her father, sobbing and with tears, and implores him 
not to sell his forest to be cut down, she laughs for ecstasy and happi- 
ness : at last she has met the man.- She never believed in him before 
when she saw him in her dreams or read of him in books. 

(6) Galakhov, of the same age as the Wood Demon, but already 
a Privy Councillor, a rich man, with a high position in a Government 
department. A bureaucrat to his marrow, he cannot possibly get rid 
of the bureaucrat in himself, for it is inherited from his grandfathers 
and in his flesh and blood. He desires to live from the heart, but 
he cannot. He tries to appreciate Nature and music, but he does 
not. He’s an honest and sincere man, who realizes that the Wood 
Demon is superior to him, and frankly admits it. He wants to marry 
for love, thinks he is in love, tunes himself up to a lyrical key, but 
nothing comes of it. He likes Nastya as a beautiful, intelligent 
girl, as a good wife—and nothing more. 

(7) Vassily Gavrilovich Volkov, a brother of Blagosvietlov’s late 
wife. He manages Blagosvietlov’s estate. (He ran through his own 
long ago.) He is sorry that he hasn’t embezzled. He didn’t expect 
his Petersburg relative would be so unappreciative of his virtues. He 
thinks he is not understood ; they don’t want to understand him, and 
he’s sorry that he hasn’t embezzled, He drinks Vichy and grumbles. 
His deportment is very dignified. He is emphatic that he is not 
afraid of generals. He shouts. 

(8) Lyuba, his daughter. Her mind is set on things of the 
earth. Chickens, ducks, knives, forks, the cattle-yard, the prize 
given by the Neeva newspaper, which would be put in a frame if 
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she got it, entertaining guests, dinners, suppers, tea—that’s her sphere. 
She takes it_as a personal insult if anyone else wants to pour out tea, 
and says to herself: “Ah! I’m no longer needed in this house.” 
She doesn’t like people who spend a great deal of money and do no 
definite work. She worships Galakhov for his positiveness. She 
must come in out of the garden agitated and call shrilly: “ How 
was it Mary and Akulina dared to leave the young turkeys out all 
night in the dew?” or something like that. She is always strict. 
With people and ducks as well. Really domestic women are never 
over-pleased with what they’ve done. On the contrary, they try 
to make out that their life is slavery. “*’There’s no time, God for- 
give me, for a moment’s rest. Everyone sits around with their arms 
folded.”” Only she, poor dear, has to wear herself to the bone. She 
lectures Nastya and Boris for their idleness, and she’s afraid of 
Blagosvietlov. 

(9) Semyon, peasant, the Wood Demon’s assistant steward. 

(10) Feodossyi, a pilgrim, an old man of eighty, but not yet grey. 
A soldier under Nicholas I, served in the Caucasus, and speaks the 
native language. A congenital optimist. He loves anecdote and 
jolly conversations, bows to the ground in front of everyone, kisses 
on the shoulder, and insists on kissing women. A lay brother of the 
Mount Athos monastery. During his life he has collected 300,000 
roubles, and sent off every farthing of it to the monastery. He him- 
self lives by begging. He’ll call a man a fool and a scoundrel without 
any regard to his rank or position. 

That’s the whole programme. Not later than Christmas you 
will receive my material for the first Act. I shan’t touch Blagosviet- 
lov. He and Galakhov belong to you; I renounce them. Most 
of Nastya is yours, too. I can’t cope with her by myself. Boris 
isn’t difficult to manage. Up to Act IV the Wood Demon is mine, 
but in Act IV, until his conversation with Blagosvietlov, he is yours. 
In that conversation I’ll have to see that the general tone of the 
character is kept—a tone that you won’t catch. 

In Act II (the guests) you begin again. 

Feodossyi is an episodic character, who, I think, will be needed. 
I don’t want the Wood Demon to be left alone on the stage ; I want 
Blagosvietlov to feel that he is surrounded by a lot of cranks. I’ve 
left out of the plan Mademoiselle Emily, an old Frenchwoman, also 
in raptures over the Wood Demon. We must show how Wood 
Demons affect women. Emily is a nice old woman, a governess, 
who has not yet lost her electricity. When she gets excited she 
mixes up French and Russian. She’s a patient nurse to Blagosvietlov 
She’s yours. I'll leave blanks for her in Scene I. 

I see Alexey [Souvorin’s son] every day. From being an archi- 
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tect he’s turned into an inspector. Bogoliepov has become still more 
godly. . . . To-day one of the clerks, talking to me, called him 
“Sunday.” If Jesus Christ had been more radical and said, “* Love 
thy enemy as thyself,” He wouldn’t have said what He meant. 
Neighbour is a general conception, and enemy is a particular one. 
The real misfortune is not that we hate our enemies, who are few, 
but that we don’t sufficiently love our neighbours, who are many— 
fish enough to fill a pond. Christ might have said: ‘‘ Love thy 
enemy as thyself” if He had been a woman. Women like catching 
up bright, striking, particular applications out of general conceptions. 
But Christ, who stood above enemies and did not notice them, a 
virile, balanced, and wide-thinking nature, hardly attached any 
significance to the difference that exists between the particular in- 
stances of the conception “neighbour.” You and I are subjective. 
For instance, if we are told something about animals in general we 
at once call to our minds wolves and crocodiles, or nightingales and 
deer. But to a zoologist there is no difference between a wolf and 
a deer : to him the difference is too insignificant. You have gained 
a wide grasp of the conception of “ newspaper business” ; particu- 
larities in it which agitate the public seem to you insignificant. You 
have mastered the general conception, and therefore you have suc- 
ceeded in your newspaper business, whereas those who have mastered 
only particularities have come to grief. It’s the same in medicine. 
The man who cannot think in a medical way, but bases his judgment 
on particulars, denies medicine. But Botkin, Zakharin, Virchov, and 
Pirogov (clever and gifted men, of course) believe in medicine as 
other people believe in God, because they have lived their lives with 
the general conception of “ medicine.” It’s just the same, too, with 
literature. ‘This hunting for “tendencies” has its origin precisely 
in man’s incapacity to rise above the particular. 

But this makes the third sheet. It is late. Please forgive 
me... .- . 


Don’t say anything to anybody about the play. 


[To A. N. Prescueyev] 


Moscow, October 25, 1888. 


. . . George Lintvariov is a gifted man. Of all pianists, vio- 
linists, conductors, drummers and clarionists whom I have known, 
George alone seems to me an artist. He has a soul, he has sensitive- 
ness and convictions, he is intelligent and is not at all spoilt by the 
prejudices of those sets in which the fates had placed him: His ill- 
luck is to be lazy and timid. He does not believe in himself. 1am 


not sufficiently serious or musical to have the power to convince 
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him. But fortunately he believes in you, and your effort to arouse 
him may have good results. I hope that nice, sensible family of 
Lintvariovs will not waste their lives. “The Lintvariovs are excellent 
material ; they are all intelligent, honest, understanding and kind, 
but all this is being squandered, like sun rays in the desert. 

About envy. If I did not deserve the Poushkin prize, then any 
envy it arouses is false. Only my equals and those who are better 
than myself can justly envy me and grumble, but by no means those 
Messieurs Lemans & Co. for whom, by my own labours, I have 
paved the way to the serious magazines and, maybe, to that same 
prize! Those . . . should rejoice,not envyme. ‘They are without 
love of country, and without love for literature ; they have but their 
petty little conceit. “They are ready to hang me and Korolenko for 
our success. Were Korolenko and I geniuses, had we saved the 
country, had we built Solomon’s temple, they would hate us still 
more, because Messieurs Lemans know neither country nor litera- 
ture—all that is nonsense to them ; they observe only other people’s 
good fortune and their own bad fortune, and don’t care a fig about 
anything else. Who cannot be a servant must not be allowed to be 
a master ; who cannot rejoice at other people’s good fortune, to him 
the interests of the commonweal are alien, and he must not be en- 
trusted with public service. 


[To A. S. Souvorrn] 
Moscow, October 27, 1888 


Yezhov is not a sparrow, but rather (to express myself in the 
noble language of sportsmen) a puppy who has not grown up. He 
still just runs around, sniffing, jumping at birds and frogs without 
discrimination. I am ata loss to define his species and his capacities. 
His youth, his decency and his unspoilt nature, speak strongly in his 
favour in a Moscow newspaper sense. 

I sometimes preach the heresy, but I have not yet once gone so 
far as the absolute denial of problems in art. In conversations with 
the writing fraternity I always insist that it is not the business of the 
artist to solve questions which require a specialist’s knowledge. It 
is wrong for an artist to take up matters he does not understand, 
Specialists exist for special questions ; it is their business to judge of 
the commune, the future of capitalism, the evil of drink, of boots, 
of the diseases of women. . . . An artist must judge only of what 
he understands ;_ his sphere is as limited as that of any other specialist 
—this I repeat and on this I always insist. “That in his sphere there 
are no questions but merely answers can be only maintained by the man 
who has never written and knows nothing about imaginative work. 
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An artist observes, selects, guesses, combines—these in themselves pre- 
suppose questions ; if from the very first he had not put a question 
to himself, there would be nothing to divine nor to select. To 
be brief, I’ll finish with psychiatry ; to deny that artistic creation 
involves problems and purposes would be to admit that an artist 
- creates without premeditation, without design, under a spell. “There- 
fore if an artist boasted to me of having written a story without a 
previously settled design, but by inspiration, I should call him a lunatic. 

You are right in demanding that an artist should take a conscious 
attitude to his work, but you confuse two conceptions : the solution 
of a question and the correct setting of a question. ‘Yhe latter alone is 
obligatory for the artist. In “ Anna Karenin” and in “ Onyeguin” 
not a single problem is solved, but they satisfy completely because 
all the problems are set correctly. It is for the judge to put the 
questions correctly ; and the jurymen must decide, each one according 
to his taste. 

Yezhov has not grown up yet. ‘The other fellow I brought to 
your attention, A. Grusinsky, has more talent, is cleverer and 
sounder. . . 7 

You say that the hero of my “ Birthday Party” is a character 
worth unfolding. Lord, I am not a senseless beast—I understand 
that. I know quite well that I carve my heroes and spoil them, that 
good material is being wasted. . . . I tell you straight I would gladly 
sit on “ The Birthday Party” for six months. I love to take my 
time and I see no attraction in quick-fire publication. I would 
willingly, with pleasure, with relish and gusto, describe my whole 
hero, describe his soul while his wife was in labour, his trial, the 
rotten feeling he has after the acquittal ; I would describe the mid- 
wife and the doctors having tea during the night ;_ I would describe 
the rain. . . . This would give me nothing but pleasure, because I 
love to rummage about and turn around. But what canI do? I 
begin the story on the 10th of September with the thought that 
I am bound to finish it by the 5th of October—the final date. 
‘If I delay, I fail the editor and am left without money. I write 
the beginning quietly, unimpeded, but by the middle I begin to get 
timid and to fear that my story may turn out too long. I have to 
remember that the Severny Vestnik has little money and that I am 
one of its expensive contributors. Therefore the opening of my 
stories always appears very promising, exactly as if I had started on 
a novel; the middle is crumpled and timid, and the end is, as in a 
tiny story, like fireworks. In doing a story, one first of all, even 
involuntarily, gets busy on its framework: from a crowd of heroes 
and half-heroes, one takes only one character—the wife, or the 
husband—one puts that person against the background and draws only 
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that character, emphasizing it ; and the others are scattered about the 
background, like small coin, and the result is something like the 
canopy’ of heaven: one large moon and a mass of very tiny stars 
around it. “The moon is not a success because it could be understood 
only if the stars are understood, but the stars are not worked out. 
And the result is not literature, but patchwork. What is to be done? 
I do not know, I do not know. I must trust to time, the healer. 

Again, to tell the truth, I have not yet begun my literary work, 
in spite of my having received the prize. In my head languish sub- 
jects for five long stories and two novels. One of the novels I 
thought out long ago, so that some of the characters have grown old 
without having been written. A full army of people are in my head 
begging to be let out and awaiting the word of command. All I 
have written up to now is rubbish in comparison with what I should 
like to write and should write with rapture. It is all the same to 
me—whether I write “ Birthday Parties” or “ Fires,” or a vaude- 
ville, or a letter to an acquaintance—tt is all boring, mechanical, dull, 
and I pity the critic who attaches importance, for instance, to “ Fires.” 
It seems to me that I deceive him with my work as I am deceiving 
many people either by my serious or excessively cheerful face. I 
am not pleased at being a success ; the subjects which sit in my head 
are annoyed and jealous of those already written ; it is a pity that 
the rubbish has been done, while the good material is still lying about 
in the warehouse, like publishers’ odds and ends. Of course, there 
is much exaggeration in this lamentation ; much of it merely seems 
so to me, but there is a dose of truth in it, and a large dose. What 
do I call good? ‘Those images which seem to me the best, those I 
love and jealously guard lest I waste or mutilate them for some 
hurriedly written “‘ Birthday Parties.” . . . If my love is mistaken, 
then I am wrong, but it is quite possible that it is not mistaken! I 
am either a fool and a self-conceited person, or really an organism 
capable of being a good writer; all that is being written nowadays 
displeases and bores me, but all that sits in my head interests, moves 
and excites me—from which I conclude that everyone is doing what 
should not be done, and that I alone know the secret of how it should 
be done. Most likely all writers think like that. Well, the devil 
himself would break his neck in these problems. 

In deciding the problem how and what is to be done, money is 
no help. Another thousand roubles will not settle the question, and 
a hundred thousand is a dream castle. Besides, when I happen to 
have money (perhaps, it is for lack of habit, I don’t know) I become 
extremely heedless and lazy ; the sea then is but knee-deep to me. 
. . . I need time and solitude. 

Forgive me for taking up your attention with my own person. 
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Criticism on Scientific Principles 


My pen ran away with me. For some reason I do not work now. 
Thank you for publishing my articles. Pray give them no ceremony : 
shorten or make them longer, modify, throw away, do what you like. 
I give you, as Korsh says, carte blanche. I shall be glad if my 
articles do not occupy the place of another’s. 


[To the same] 


Moscow, November, 1888. 


. . . Ina moment I must get into evening clothes and go off 
to the opening of the “Society of Arts and Literature,” where I 
am a guest. ‘There is to be a proper ball. What the Society’s aims 
and means may be, who are its members, etc., I don’t know. I 
only know that Fedotov, the author of many plays, is at the head of 
it. I have not been elected a member, for which I am thankful, 
for paying a twenty-five rouble subscription for the privilege of being 
bored does not appeal to me greatly. If anything interesting or 
amusing happens, I'll tell you. Levinsky [the actor] is going to read 
my stories. 

There is an article about me in the November number of the 
Severny Vestnik, by the poet Merezhtkovsky. A long article. I 
commend to your attention the end of it ; it is characteristic. Merezh- 
kovsky is still very young, a student, I think, of natural science. 
Those who have mastered the wisdom of the scientific method and 
are able to think scientifically experience many charming temptations. 
Archimedes wanted to turn the earth upside down, and our present- 
day hotheads want to grasp what is scientifically ungraspable ; to 
discover the physical laws of creative art ; to detect the general law 
and formulz by which the artist, who feels them instinctively, creates 
musical compositions, pictures, novels, etc. Such formule probably 
do exist in nature. We know we can find in nature A, B, C, D, 
do, re, mi, fa, sol, and curves, straight lines, circles, squares, green, 
red, blue ; we know that all this in certain combinations produces 
a melody, or a poem, or a picture, just as simple chemical substances 
in certain combinations produce a tree, a stone, or the sea. We are 
aware that the combination exists, but the law of the combination is 
hidden from us. Those who possess the scientific method feel with 
their souls that a musical composition and a tree have something is 
common, that both are created in accordance with equally regular 
and simple laws. Hence the question: What are those laws? 
Hence the temptation to work out a physiology of creative art (like 
Boborykin) or, with younger and more timid men, to base their 
arguments on science and the laws of nature (Merezhkovsky). “The 
physiology of creation probably does exist in nature but dreams of 
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discovering it should be cut short at the very outset. If the critics 
insist upon taking their stand on scientific ground no good will come 
of it ; they will waste a dozen years, write a lot of rubbish, make the 
question still more confusing—and get nowhere. ‘To think scientific- 
ally is good in everything, but the trouble is that scientific speculation 
about creative art will sink in the end to searching for the “ cells ” 
or the “ centres” which control the creative faculty ; and then some 
stolid German will locate those cells somewhere in the temporal 
region of the brain, a second German will disagree with him, a third 
will agree, and a Russian will glance through an article on cells and 
reel off a paper for the Severny Vestnik; the Vestnik Europa will 
criticize that paper, and a stupid craze will be hanging over Russia 
for three years, providing popularity and a living for blockheads and 
filling sensible people with nothing but irritation. 

For those who are inspired by the scientific method, to whom 
God has granted the rare talent of thinking scientifically, there is, 
in my opinion, but one way out—the philosophy of creative art. It 
is possible to gather together all the best that has been created by artists 
throughout the ages, and, employing the scientific method, to grasp 
that common element which makes them like one another and con- 
ditions their value. “That common element will be the law. Works 
which are called immortal have a great deal in common ; if that 
common element were excluded from each of them the work would 
lose its value and its charm. It follows then that that universal 
element is essential and forms the conditio sine qua non of every work 
that aspires to immortality. It is of more use to the young to write 
criticism than to write poetry. Merezhkovsky writes smoothly and 
youthfully, but on every page he funks, makes reservations and com- 
promises—signs that his subject is not clear to himself. He calls me 
a poet, my stories zovelli, and my heroes life’s failures—that is, he 
uses all the old worn-out clichés, It is time to give up talking about 
life’s failures, superfluous people, etc., and to dig out something 
original instead, 

Merezhkovsky calls my Monk, who composes the chants of 
praise, a failure. How is he a failure? God grant us all that we 
live like him : he believed in God, earned his living, and knew how 
to compose. . . . To divide people into successes and failures is to 
look at human nature from a narrow, preconceived point of view. 
. . . Are you a success or not? Am JI? And Napoleon? Your 
butler Basil? What is the criterion? One needs to be a god to 
be able to distinguish successes from failures without being: mis- 
taken. ... There! I am going to that ball. 


I have returned from the ball ‘The aim of the Society is 
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“union.” A learned German once trained a cat, a mouse, a merlin 
and a sparrow to eat from one plate. “That German had a system, 
but the Society has none. Deadly boredom. Everyone lounged about 
the rooms with an air of not being bored. Some girl sang ; Lensky 
read my story (at which one of the listeners said : “‘ Rather weak !” 
and Levinsky was stupid and cruel enough to interrupt him with the 
words : “‘ Here is the author himself !_ Allow me to introduce him,” 
to the confusion of the listener) ; they danced, ate a bad supper and 
were cheated by the waiters. . . . If actors, artists, and authors 
really form the better part of the Society, then it is a pity. It must 
be a fine society when its better element is so lacking in colours, in 
desires, in intentions, so poor in taste, in beautiful women, in initia- 
tive. . . . They put in the hall a Japanese scarecrow, stick a Chinese 
sunshade in the corner, hang a carpet on the stairs, and think that it 
is artistic. A Chinese sunshade but no newspapers. If an artist in 
decorating his house cannot do better than get a museum scarecrow 
with a halberd, shields and fans on the walls, if all this is not acci- 
dental but deliberate emphasis, then he is not an artist but a sancti- 
monious monkey. . 

There is a rip at Korsh’s theatre. “The steam coffee-pot burst 
and scalded Mlle. Rybchinsky’s face. Glama has left for Peters- 
burg; Solovzov’s friend for life, Glyebova,* is ill, etc. There is 
nobody to play, nobody listens, everyone shouts and quarrels. 
Probably a costumed piece will be rejected with horror. . . . And 
I should like Maslov’s piece to be staged. Not for the sake of Maslov, 
but from pity for the theatre and from ambition. We must do our 
best to take the theatre out of the grocers’ hands and put it into the 
hands of writers, otherwise it is doomed. 

The coffee-pot killed my Bear Mlle. Rybchinsky is ill, and 
there’s nobody to act. . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, November 7, 1888. 

. The public can’t be blamed for the rottenness of our 
theatres. “The public is always and everywhere the same: in- 
telligent and silly, kind and cruel—according to mood. It always 
was a flock which needs good shepherds and dogs, and has always 
gone where the shepherds and dogs drove it. You are disgusted 
that it giggles at flat jokes and applauds high-sounding phrases ;_ but 
that very same silly public gives full houses to Othello, and, listening 
to the opera Euguenii Onyeguin, weeps when ‘Tatyana writes her letter. 

The public, however silly it may be, is still, upon the whole, 


* Actresses and actor. 
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more sensible, sincere and kind than K.,* the actors and playwrights. 
And K. and the actors imagine they are the better. A mutual 
misunderstanding. 


[To I L. Scuecrov] 


Moscow, November 7, 1888. 

. . . The modern theatre is a skin disease, a sinful disease of 
the cities. It must be swept away with a broom ; it is unwhole- 
some to love it. You will begin arguing with me and repeating 
the old phrase : the theatre is a school, it educates, etc. . . . And I 
am telling you just what I see: the present-day theatre is not higher 
than the crowd ; on the contrary, the life of the crowd is higher 
and more sensible than the theatre: it therefore means that the 
theatre is not a school, but something else. . . . 


[To the same] 


November 11, 1888. 

. . You want to argue with me about the theatre. Please 
do; but you won’t argue away my dislike to the scaffold where 
playwriters are executed. ‘The present-day theatre is a world of 
muddle, of K’s., of stupidity and highfaluting. The other day K. 
boasted to me that in his most talentless Crocodile Tears he ran 
down the “ yellow-mouthed liberals” and for that reason his play 
did not please and was abused by the critics. After that I began to 
hate the theatre still more, and to love those fanatic martyrs who 
attempt to make of it something decent and harmless. 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 
November 18, 1888. 


. . - One may not like the theatre, even criticize it, and at the 
same time have one’s plays produced with pleasure. I like to have 
a play produced as much as I like catching fish and crayfish : you 
put out your line and wait. And you go to the office of the society 
for your fees and to the theatre with the same sensation as you go 
to look at the net or creel. Is there a good catch of perch and cray- 
fish ? It is an amusing pastime. . . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, November, 1888. 
Ah, what a story I have begun! Ill bring it [to Petersburg] 
and ask you to read it. Loveismytheme. I have chosen a feuille- 
ton-belles-lettres form. A decent fellow runs off with the wife of 
another decent fellow, and he writes his opinion on that ; he lives 
* A well-known playwright—Krylov. 
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with her—another opinion ; he leaves her—again an opinion. Here 

and there I speak about the theatre, of the prejudice of “ disparity 

of opinions,” of the military-Georgian road, of family life, of the 

incapacity of a modern intellectual for that life, of Petchorin, Onye- 
guin, of Mount Kasbek.* 

; Such a mix up, God help me! My brain beats its wings, but 

where to fly—I don’t know. 

You say that writers are the chosen of God. I shall not argue. 
Scheglov calls me the Potyomkinf of literature, and therefore it is 
not for me to speak of the thorny path, of disappointments, etc. I 
do not know whether I ever suffered more than shoemakers, mathe- 
maticians or conductors do; I do not know who. speaks through 
my lips, God or someone worse. I'll allow myself to mention only 
one unpleasantness which I have experienced, and which is probably 
familiar to you also from experience. ‘The point is this. You and 
I love ordinary people, but we are loved because we are regarded 
as unusual people. For instance, I am invited everywhere ; I am 
given food and drink, like a general at a wedding. My sister is 
indignant at being invited everywhere because she is the sister of a 
writer. Nobody wants to love our ordinary selves. Hence it 
follows that if to-morrow we in the eyes of our friends appear as 
ordinary mortals they will cease to love us and will only pity us. 
And that is bad. Bad also that they love us for something which 
we often neither love nor respect in ourselves. It is bad, too, that 
I was right when I wrote the story “ A First-Class Passenger,” in 
which an engineer and a professor discuss fame. 

I'll go away toa farm! ‘To the deuce with them! You have 
got your Feodosia. 

By the way, about Feodosia and the Tartars. The land has been 
stolen from the Tartars, but nobody cares about their welfare. Tartar 
schools should be established. You should demand that the money 
which is being spent on the sausage-Dorpat University, where use- 
less Germans are studying, should be spent by the Ministry on schools 
' for Tartars, who are of use to Russia. I would write about it myself, 
but I cannot. 

Lakin has sent me a very funny vaudeville he has made. In his 
kind he is unique. 


[To the same] 
Moscow, November 28, 1888. 
“ Happy Thoughts,” my dear Alexey Sergueyevich, does not quite 
fit. Under such a title readers look for ideas of a humorous kind. 
Secondly, this title has more than once been exploited by the small press 


* This seems to be the basis for The Duel. 
+ Potyomkin a favourite of Katherine the Great. 
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I will finish my story in Petersburg, and if it should suit the 
Novaye Vremya I shall be very pleased. I would have finished it 
long ago, but people hinder me more than ever. ‘There is no end 
of visitors. . . . Simple torture! Such useless talk, the devil knows 
about what, that I am going out of my mind, and I dream of Peters- 
burg as of the promised land. [J’ll sit in your little room and stay 
there and never come out. 

The story is turning out rather a tedious on.. [ am training 
myself to write “ discussions” and to get away from conversational 
language. Before starting on the novel, I have to train my hand 
to express freely an idea in the narrative form. I am now busy with 
that training. Ill give it to you to read. If my experiments are 
suitable, then take them; if they are not, simply tell me so. I 
have a lot of bad merchandise and I do not feel put out if they don’t 
get published. The subject of the story is this: I treat a young 
lady, I make the acquaintance of her husband, a decent fellow who 
has neither convictions nor views ; owing to his position, as a towns- 
man, a lover, a husband, a thinking man, he willy-nilly comes across 
questions which, at whatever cost, he must solve. And how to 
solve them, without having an outlook on life? How? Our 
friendship ends in him giving me a manuscript—his “ autobio- 
graphical sketch,” consisting of a number of short chapters. I 
choose the chapters which seem to me the most interesting and pre- 
sent them to the gentle reader. My story begins straight from 
chapter seven and ends with what has long been known— 
namely, that a thinking life without a definite outlook is not 
life, but a burden, a horror. I take a young, healthy, amorous 
man, who enjoys a drink, loves nature, and is able to think 
logically ; not a bookish nor a disillusioned fellow, but a very 
ordinary man. 

And it is turning out a feudleton—not a story. 

I know the director of the Moscow Theatres very well. More 
than half of what he says is a libel on woman. 

Ecceharaio [Jose E., name of Spanish playwright] could be 
produced in a bourgeois drawing-room, but for Maslov’s play cathe- 
drals and cemeteries are to be erected. ‘There’s a great difference. 
If Maslov’s play were three times as bad as it is, or an ordinary, 
realistic one, with a kick in it, Korsh would have produced it long 
ago. ‘The point is not whether it is a good or bad play ! Where 
did Maslov get it that Petipa is a Don Juan? He’s a wooden, 
lacquered Frenchman—and that’s all. 

Greetings to yours. What splendid envelopes you have. When 
I marry a rich woman I’]l buy a hundred roubles’ worth of envelopes 
and a hundred roubles’ worth of scents. . . 
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[To the same] 


Moscow, December 23, 1888. 


_. . There are moments when I positively lose heart. For 
whom and for what do I write? For the public? But I do not 
see it, and believe in it less than I do in ghosts : it is uncivilized, 
badly educated, and even its best elements are unfair and insincere 
to us. Does the public need me or not? 1| cannot make it out. 
Burenin [a reactionary literary critic] says I am not wanted and am 
spending myself on trifles; but the Academy gives me a prize. 
The devil himself could make nothing of it, Write for money ? 
But I never have money, and from want of the habit of it I am ~ 
become almost indifferent to it. For the sake of money I work 
poorly. Write for praise? But praise only irritates me. ‘The 
literary society, students, Mme. Yevreyinov [editor of Severny 
Vestnik], Plescheyev, girls, and so on, praised my “Fit” to the skies, 
but Grigorovich alone noticed the description of the first snow. 
And so on and so on. _ If we had real criticism, then I should know 
that I formed material—whether good or bad does not matter—that 
to men who devote themselves to the study of life I am as neces- 
sary as a star is to an astronomer. And then I would exert myself 
to work and should know for what I was working. But as things 
are, I, Muravlin, etc., are like maniacs who write books and plays 
merely for our own pleasure. One’s own pleasure, of course, is 
excellent ; one feels it while one writes; but what then? But 
[’ll shut up. In a word, I am sorry for Tatyana Riepin* not be- 
cause she poisoned herself, but because she has wasted her life, died 
in agony, and was described to no purpose, without profit to anyone. 
Many races, religions, languages, civilizations have disappeared with- 
out trace—vanished because there were no historians, no biologists. 
In the same way numbers of lives and works of art vanish before 
our eyes owing to the complete lack of criticism. One may say 
that criticism can do nothing because all modern works are poor 
and insignificant. But that is a narrow view. Life is studied not 
from the pluses alone but from the minuses also. ‘he belief that the 
eighties have not produced a single writer could in itself serve as 
material for five volumes. 


[To the same] 
December 26, 1888. 


_ . . You want me at all costs to leave out Sasha.T But Ivanov 
may not be produced. If it is, well, I’ll do as you suggest, but forgive 


* A play by Souvorin. 
} The heroine in A. T.’s play Ivanov. 
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me if I give her a hiding, the villainess! You say that women 
fall in love out of compassion, and get married out of compassion. 
. . . But what about men? I do not like it when realistic novelists 
slander woman, but neither do I like realistic writers to raise woman 
by her shoulders, as Y. does, and attempt to prove that even if 
she be worse than man, yet man is a scouidrel, and woman is an angel. 
Both men and women are a penny a pair, .ut man is more intelligent 
and more just. . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, December 30, 1888. 


. . . The producer considers Jvanov a frustrated man in the 
‘Tourgenev sense. Savina* asks why Ivanov is a scoundrel. You 
write: ‘‘ It is necessary to add something to Ivanov from which it 
can be seen why two women hang on his neck, and why he is a 
scoundrel and the doctor a great man.” Well, if you three under- 
stand me like that, it means that my Ivanov is no good at all. I 
probably must have lost my wits and written the reverse of what I 
intended, If Ivanov comes through as a scoundrel, or a frustrated 
man, and the doctor as a great man; if it is not clear why Sarrah 
and Sasha love Ivanov, then obviously my piece did not strike home, 
and there can be no question of staging it. I understand my char- 
acters in this way: Ivanov is a nobleman, a university man, with 
nothing remarkable about him. He is easily excited, fervent, very 
much inclined to infatuations, honest and straightforward like the 
majority of the educated noblemen. He has lived on his estate and 
served on the Zemstvo. What he has done and how he has behaved, 
what has interested and made him enthusiastic, is seen from the 
following words of his addressed to the doctor (Act I, Scene 5) : 
‘“‘ Don’t marry Jewesses, or neurotic women, or blue-stockings, . . . 
don’t fight with thousands single-handed, don’t struggle with wind- 
mills, don’t bang your head against the wall. . . . God preserve you 
from scientific farming, unusual schools, fiery speeches.” . . . That 
is what he has in his past. Sarrah, who has seen his scientific farm- 
ing and other enterprises, says about him to the doctor: “ He is 
a remarkable man, doctor, and I am sorry you did not know him 
a couple of yearsago. Now he is grumpy and silent and does nothing, 
but at one time—how fascinating he was!” (Act I, Scene 7.) 
His past is delightful, as it usually is with the majority of Russian 
intellectuals. ‘There is not, or there hardly is,a Russian Sarin or uni- 
versity man who does not boast of his past. “The present is always 


* A famous actress, 
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worse than the past. Why? Because Russian excitability has one 
specific quality : it is quickly followed by fatigue. A man has hardly 
jumped off the school bench when he takes up, at fever heat, a burden 
above his strength : he takes on at once schools, the peasants, scien- 
tific farming, and the Vestnik Europa, makes speeches, writes to 
Ministers, combats evil, applauds the good, falls in love, not in any 
simple way, but necessarily with a blue-stocking, or a neurotic, or 
a Jewess, or a prostitute whom he has to save, and so on and so on. 
But he has hardly reached thirty or thirty-five when he begins to 
feel fatigue and boredom. He has not grown a presentable mous- 
tache yet, but he says authoritatively : 

“Don’t you marry, my dear boy. Trust my experience.” Or © 
“ After all, now, what is liberalism? Between ourselves, Katkov* 
was very often right... .” He is already prepared to throw over 
the Zemstvo, as well as scientific farming, and science, and love. . 
My Ivanov says to the doctor (Act I, Scene 5): “ You, my dear 
friend, took your degree only last year, you are still young and strong, 
while I am thirty-five. I have the right to advise you... .” That 
is the tone of these prematurely worn-out men. Further, with an 
authoritative sigh, he advises: “Do not marry, etc. [see above], 
but choose someone commonplace, grey, with no bright colours or 
too many tunes. . . . Generally, build the whole of your life on a 
cliché. The greyer and more monotonous the background the 
better. . . . The life I have had—how tiring !_ Oh, how tiring !” 

In his physical lassitude and boredom, he does not understand 
what is going on within him and what has happened. In horror, 
he says to the doctor (Act I, Scene 3): ‘“‘ You tell me that she is 
going to die soon, and I feel neither love nor pity, but merely an 
emptiness, fatigue. . . . ‘Io one looking at it from outside it must 
be awful—but I do not understand what is going on in my soul,”” 
Finding themselves in such a position, narrow and unscrupulous 
people usually throw all the blame on their environment, or put 
themselves down as superfluous people and Hamlets, and let it go 


at that. But Ivanov, a straightforward man, frankly declares to the 


doctor and the public that he does not understand himself: “I do 
not understand, I do not understand.” . . « That he honestly does 
not understand himself is seen from the long monologue in Act III, 
where, speaking face to face with the public, and sincerely confessing 
to it, he even weeps. 

The change that has taken place in him offends his sense of 
decency. He seeks for causes outside himself, and does not find them ; 
he begins to looks within himself, and finds only a vague sense of 
guilt. It is a Russian feeling. Whether anyone has died in his 

* A reactionary publicist. 
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house, or is ill) whether he owes or whether he lends, a Russian 
always feels guilty. Ivanov all the time harps about his guilt and 
his feeling of guilt grows at every step. In the first Act he says : 
“Probably I am terribly guilty, but my thoughts are in confusion, 
my soul is enchained by a sort or sloth, and I lack the power to under- 
stand myself.” . . . In Act II he says to Sasha: “‘ Day and night 
my conscience aches, I feel that I am deeply guilty, but in what is 
my guilt I cannot make out.” 

To fatigue, boredom, and a sense of guilt add one enemy more. 
Loneliness. Were Ivanov a civil servant, actor, priest or professor, 
he would grow accustomed to his position. But he lives on his 
country estate. His companions are either drunkards, or card- 
players, or people like the doctor. . . . None of them cares about 
his feelings or the change in him. He is lonely. Long winters, 
long nights, a deserted garden, an empty house, the grumbling 
Count, a sick wife. He has nowhere to go. ‘Therefore every 
moment he is tormented by the question of what to do with 
himself. 

Now, the fifth enemy. Ivanov is tired, he does not understand 
himself, but life has no business with that at all. Life sets before him 
its legitimate demands and, perforce, he must solve questions. A 
sick wife—one question ; a load of debts—another question ; Sasha 
hangs on to his neck—another question. How he solves all the 
problems must be evident from the monologue in Act III and from 
the contents of the last two Acts. Such men as Ivanov do not solve 
questions, but sink under their burden. ‘They lose themselves, don’t 
know what to do, get nervous, grumble, do silly things, and at last, 
giving rein to their loose, flabby nerves, they lose the ground under 
their feet and enter the ranks of the “‘ broken-down ” and the “ mis- 
understood,” 

Disillusionment, apathy, nervous debility and lassitude are the 
inevitable consequence of excessive excitability, and such excitability 
is peculiar to our young people in an extreme degree. ‘Take litera- 
ture. “Takethe present. . . . Socialism is one of the forms of excite- 
ment. Where is Socialism? It is to be seen in Tikhomirov’s* 
letter to the Tsar. ‘The Socialists get married and criticize the 
Zemstvo. Where is Liberalism? Even Mikhailovsky says that 
the draughts are now all mixed up. . . . And what are all our 
Russian infatuations worth? ‘The war has worn us out; Bulgaria 
has worn us out even to the point of irony, Zucchi has fatigued us, 
and musical comedy, too... . 

Exhaustion (as Doctor Bertenson will confirm) is expressed not 


* An outstanding revolutionary and Socialist, who deserted the revolutionaries 
and wrote a confession of his sins to the Tsar, 
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only in whining, or the feeling of boredom. ‘The life of a worn- 
out man can’t be represented like this : 

RPPeS el PAD AS AOS AOL 
it is very unequal, Wearied people do not lose the capacity of 
growing greatly excited, but this state lasts only a short time, and 
after each excitement ensues a still greater apathy. . . . Graphically 
this can be represented like this : 


The fall, as you see, does not proceed on an inclined plane, but 
somewhat differently. Sasha tells him of her love, and Ivanov in 
ecstasy shouts : “‘ A new life!” and next morning he believes as little 
in that new life as in a ghost (monologue in Act III); his wife 
insults him, and, beside himself with excitement, he flings a cruel 
insult at her. He is called a scoundrel. If this does not kill his 
flabby brain, then he has another bout of excitement and pronounces 
sentence on himself. 

Not to tire you to exhaustion, I’ll pass to Dr. Lvov. He is the 
honest, direct, ardent, but narrow type of man who makes no com- 
promises. About such men clever people say : “‘ He is stupid but 
honest.” Anything like width of outlook or an immediate feeling 
is alien to Lvov. He is cliché incarnate, a walking tendency. He 
looks through a narrow frame at every person and every happening, 
he uses his preconceptions in every judgment. ‘The man who 
shouts : ‘ Make way for honest labour !” Lvov regards with venera- 
tion ; the man who does not shout this is a scoundrel and exploiter. 
There is no middle. He has been brought up on Mikhailovsky’s* 
novels; at the theatre he has seen on the stage “‘ new people ”— 
i.e. the exploiters and children of the age who are described by the 
playwrights of to-day. He has swallowed that so completely that 
when reading “‘ Rudin” [Tourgenev’s novel] he is bound to ask 
himself: “Is Rudin a scoundrel or not?” Literature and the 
theatre have so instructed him that he approaches every character in 
life and literature with that question. . . . If he were to see your 
play he would impute it to you as a crime that you do not say definitely 
whether the chief characters in it are scoundrels or not. “This ques- 
tion is always uppermost with him. It is not enough for him that 
all flesh is weak. He must be served with saints and scoundrels J 

* A sentimental Radical novelist. 
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Lvov came to the country district with prejudices already formed 
All well-to-do peasants he at once regarded as exploiters, and Ivanov, 
whom he cannot understand, as a scoundrel. “The man’s wife is 
ill, and he goes to visit a rich woman neighbour—he must be a 
scoundrel ! Obviously he is killing his wife in order to marry a 
rich woman! ... 

Lvov is honest and straightforward and blurts out the truth with- 
out sparing himself or others. If necessary, he will throw a bomb 
under a carriage, smack the inspector’s face, call anyone scoundrel. 
He will not stop at anything. A pang of conscience he never 
feels—as ‘“‘an honest labourer” he must combat the “ powers of 
darkness ! ”” 

Such people are necessary and generally are attractive. To 
caricature them, even in the interests of the stage, is dishonest, nor 
is there any need for it. ‘True, a caricature is more poignant and 
therefore easier to comprehend, but it is better to leave the colours 
too faint than to daub them on thickly. 

Now about the women. Why do they love him? Sarrah 
loves Ivanov because he is a good man, because he is ardent and 
brilliant and speaks as fervently as Lvov (Act I, Scene 7). While 
he is excited and interesting she loves him ; but when he begins to 
grow misty in her eyes and to lose definite outline, she no longer 
understands him, and at the end of the third Act she speaks her mind 
straightly and sharply. 

Sasha is a girl of the new school. She is educated, intelligent, 
honest, and so on. When there is no fish a crab will serve; and 
therefore she marks down the thirty-five-years-old Ivanov. He is 
better than the rest. She knew him when she was a child, watched 
closely his work in the days before he reached exhaustion. He is 
a friend of her father’s. 

She is one of those females who are not to be conquered by the 
bright plumage of the male, nor by his courage or fine carriage, but 
by his complainings, lamentations and failures. She is of the kind 
who love men at the time of their decline. No sooner does Ivanov’s 
heart grow faint than the lady is at hand. It was for this she was 
waiting. My word, what a noble, sacred task! She will raise the 
fallen, put him on his feet, make him happy. It is not Ivanov she 
loves, but the task. Daudet’s Argenton says : “ Life isn’t a novel !” 
Sasha does not know this. She does not know that for Ivanov love 
is only another complication, only one more stab in the back. And 
then? Sasha carries on with Ivanov for a whole year, but she does 
not raise him— instead, he sinks lower and lower. 

My fingers ache; I am finishing. . . . If the play does not 
bring out all I have written above, then there should be no thought 
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of staging it. It would mean I had not written what I wanted. 
Take the play back. I do not want to preach a heresy from the 
stage. If the public come out of the theatre feeling that the Ivanovs 
are scoundrels and the Doctor Lvovs great men, it will be time for 
me to retire and throw my pen to the devil. Corrections and inter- 
polations won’t help. No corrections can tumble a great man from 
his pedestal, and no interpolations can make a frail and ordinary 
mortal out of a scoundrel. Sasha can be emphasized at the end of 
the play, but I can add no more to Ivanov and Lvov. I cannot. 
If I were to add, I feel that I would spoil it still more. “Trust my 
feeling—it is an author's. : 

I apologize to Potyekhin and Yourkovsky* for troubling them 
to no purpose. May they forgive me ! Speaking candidly, it was 
not fame nor Savinat that tempted me to stage the piece... - I 
reckoned to make about a thousand roubles. But I’d do better to 
borrow the thousand than risk committing a folly. “Tempt me not 
with success ! Success, if I don’t die, is still before me. I bet you 
that sooner or later I’ll slice out of the management six or seven 
thousand. Would you care to bet? .. . 

Ah, I have exhausted you with my letter! Stop, asta ! 

My best wishes for the New Year ! Hu-r-r-ah ! 

Lucky people! You will drink—or you have already—real 
champagne while I swallow bilge! . . . 

If the public cannot understand “iron in the blood,” then, damn 
it, 1 mean blood in which there is no iron. 

I have read this letter. In characterizing Ivanov I often use 
the word “ Russian.” Don’t be cross about it. When I wrote the 
piece I had in view only what is essential—i.e. typical Russian traits 
exclusively. Thus, excessive excitability, the sense of guilt, weariness, 
are purely Russian. Germans never get excited, and for that reason 
Germany knows nothing of disillusioned, superfluous and wearied 
people. French excitability is always maintained at the one height, 
making no sharp rises and falls, and that is why a Frenchman is 
normally excited down to decrepit old age. In other words, a 
Frenchman has not to spend his powers on extreme excitement 5 
he spends his powers sensibly and therefore he knows no bank- 
ruptcy. 

Of course, I do not use such terms in the play, as Russian, ex- 
citability, exhaustion, and so on, because I trust that the reader and 
spectator will be attentive and will not need signboards : “ This is 
not a melon ; it isa plum.” I have tried to express myself simply ; 
I made no evasions, and-was far from suspecting that my readers 

* Managers of the theatre. 


+ A very famous Russian actress who was supposed to play a part in Ivanov. 
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and spectators would be catching my heroes on a phrase, or stressing 
the talk about the dowry, and such like. 

I seem not to have brought off the play. It is a pity, of course. 
Ivanov and Lvov present themselves to my imagination as living 
people. I tell you on my conscience, in all sincerity, these men 
were born in my head not out of sea-foam, not out of preconceived 
ideas, not out of “ intellectuality,” not accidentally. “They are the 
result of my observation and study of life. “They stand in my brain, 
and I feel that I have not falsified even by one centimetre nor sophis- 
ticated by a single jot. If on paper they have not come out clear 
and living, then the fault is not in them but in my inability to express 
my thoughts. It shows that it is too early as yet for me to write 


plays. 
[To A. N. PiescHEYeEv] 


Moscow, ‘Fanuary 2, 1889. 


. My views on the matter and my attitude to people do not 
hinder me from becoming a newspaper man.* But I consider 500 
roubles unsuitable. I would agree to work on a newspaper either 
for 1,000 roubles a year, or for 1,000 roubles a month—I can’t 
do it cheaper. In the first case I would read only other people’s 
manuscripts ; in the second, I would conduct a hard battle for my 
independence and for the views I hold on the business of the press. 
I would devote my whole soul to those with and for whom I should 
be working, and I think this would have not particularly bad con- 
sequences. ‘To continue in the old routine I could not, but I should 
be able to pour a little new wine into the old vessel. At least, there 
have been no bad results up to now from what IJ have contributed to 
the newspapers at different times (in Moscow and Petersburg), nor 
from my more or less close connexions with newspaper men ; even, 
I venture to flatter myself, they have done some little service. 

. I have decided to send you my play [Jvanov] in January 
or February. It matters absolutely nothing to me when you publish 
it; in July, or not at all—I do not like the play. The later you 
publish it the better—it will be nearer the season. Besides, I have 
a malicious intention : if my Ivanov comes a cropper in Petersburg, 
I will read a paper to the Literary Society on how plays should not 
be written, with extracts from my play to characterize my heroes, 
whom, anyhow, I consider as new in Russian literature and not 
touched yet by anybody. ‘The play is bad, but the characters are 
living, not invented ones. 

I somehow feel that Ivanov won’t be a success. I am flattered 


* There was a rumour that A. T. was going to join a newspaper as editor of a 
department. (I. L. Scheglov’s “ Reminiscences.”’) 
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and touched by the producer’s desire to stage it, but the production 
does not promise me anything good. I sent my honest opinion to 
Petersburg about the play, enumerating the conditions which it 
must satisfy and which, according to rumour, it does not. If my 
opinion is not regarded as silly and is taken into consideration, the play 
- will not be produced. _I carry on negotiations with the management 
through Souvorin, who very much desires that the play be produced. 

‘That man [Souvorin] is very much mistaken about me: he is 
ready to produce and publish anything I care to write. He has a 
hazardous passion for all sorts of talented people and sees each in 
exaggerated size. I assure you it is so. If he had the power, he 
would build a crystal palace and people it with prose and dramatic 
writers, poets and actresses. He could be exploited superbly, and I 
am surprised at his extraordinary luck : he is surrounded with people, 
not a single soul of whom attempts to exploit him. They all behave 
to him extremely decently—of this, too, I assure you. His weak- 
nesses are of that human kind it would be a crime to exploit. 

_ . . Korolenko did not visit me. His mother is ill and he is 
said to have rushed off to Nijni Novgorod. ‘That he is gravitating 
to Russkaya Mysl [serious review, Moscow] is so natural and under- 
standable ! His fame began there, arid they are his publishers. But 
I am deeply convinced that he is also fond of the Severny Vestnik 
[in which Plescheyev worked]. 


[To A. S. Sovvorrn] 


Moscow, Fanuary 4, 1889. 


_. T. has asked you to give yourself to politics and to stop 
writing trifles? Oh, those diplomats ! Why did he translate 
Ernani? Why did he trouble to write a dulcifiuous dithyramb 
to Tatyana Riepin ? Why does he spend the time at Mme. Savina’s ? 
I assure you that they would all be glad to write trifles, but God has 
not given them the guts. Of course, politics is an interesting and 
_ absorbing kind of thing. It does not establish immutable laws, it 
nearly always lies, but in lofty babbling and the exercise of wits it 
is inexhaustible and provides much material. I would gladly engage 
in it and would commend it to Alexey Alexeyevitch [S.’s son], who 
feels an itch towards it. But for you it would be no sin to be in- 
different to it. You have done not a little of it in the course of your 
life. You are nowa family man, a landowner, and the most becoming 
thing for you now is to give yourself to the arts, if only for your own 
pleasure, for you have long since earned the right. It is pleasant 
to sit in one’s own palazzo and write a play, or study the works o 
Tchekhov ! Upon my word, if I were you I would not give up 
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the theatres, nor art criticism, nor N. Lavrezky [S.’s nom de plume]. 
I would find it much more pleasant to read your new play than to 
learn that you have reconquered Persia from the English. Really, 
the Persians are such idiots, and it is so hot in Persia that I would 
rather assist the English in every possible way, and not the contrary. 

You say that the theatre attracts you because it is like life. . . . 
Is it, though ? In my opinion the theatre attracts you and me and 
has dried up Scheglov because it is a form of sport. ‘There is sport 
wherever there is success or non-success, wherever there’s a game of 
chance. 

I would like my play to be produced. Who would not? Of 
course, the main thing to me is the money, but the particulars, too, 
are interesting. I feel happy, for instance, at the thought that Anna 
Ivanovna might be ironical about my success or failure, about my 
not knowing how to bow, that at the first performance Scheglov and 
my other friends will wear mysterious airs, that all the dark-haired 
people in the boxes will seem to be hostile, and all the fair-haired 
cold and indifferent, that Messieurs Mikhnevichs [critics] will walk 
like shadows with red spots on their cheeks from the heat and the 
emotional strain, that Grigorovich after the first Act will call out 
“ Author ! Author !”’ and that the author after the second Act will 
already suffer an ache in the shoulders, dryness in the throat, and a 
desire to run home. I feel elated at the thought that on returning 
home from the theatre I will hear of all the corrections and inter- 
polations I ought to have made ; I will hear that Varlamov was good, 
Davydov dry, Mme. Savina lovely though cross with Dalmatov who 
trod on the little finger of her left hand. It’s fine to think that 
Anna Ivanovna will finally turn to me, who has spoken least about 
the play, and say: 

‘How your piece bored me! All day long, the same thing, 
ever the same thing. . . . No people are so wearying as authors ! ” 

And I shall wish her good-night, go to my room, have some 
wine, and—to bed. 


[To the same] 


Moscow, Fanuary 7, 1889. 


I am sending you a note, to which please affix your signature 
and return it to me. You are elected a member of the society from 
January 7 till fifty years after your death. And this honour costs 
only 15 roubles. 

I sent you to-day two variants of my Ivanov. If Ivanov 
were to be acted by a supple, energetic actor, I would add and alter 
a great deal. But alas! Ivanov is acted by Davydov. ‘That means 
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that I must make him briefer and greyer, remembering that all 
subtleties and “‘ nuances” will fuse into a grey circle and become 
tedious. Can Davydov be in turn gentle and wild? When he acts 
serious parts one hears in his throat a little old mill, monotonous and 
.tremulous, which plays instead of him. . . . I am sorry for Mme. 
Savina for having the part of the lethargic Sasha. I would be glad 
to do all I could for Savina, but if Ivanov is going to mumble, then 
however much I polish Sasha nothing will come of it. I am simply 
ashamed that Savina is to act such a devil of a part. Had I known 
long ago that she was to act Sasha, and Davydov Ivanov, I would 
have called my piece Sasha, and have made that part the whole essence 
of the play ; Ivanov I would merely have stuck on. But who could 
have known ? 

Ivanov has two big monologues that are fatal to the play: one 
is in Act ITI, the other at the end of Act IV. The first ought to 
be sung, the second uttered fiercely. Davydov can do neither the 
one nor the other. Both monologues he will utter “ cleverly ”— 
that is, with extreme drowsiness. 

What is Fiodorov’s full name? 

It would give me great pleasure to read to the literary society 
a paper on how the idea of writing Ivanov occurred to me. I would 
make a public confession. I cherished a bold dream—to summarize 
all that had hitherto been written about whining and gloomy people, 
and with my Jvanov putting an end to such writings. It seemed to 
me that all Russian dramatists and novelists felt that they were com- 
pelled to depict low-spirited people, and that all of them wrote in- 
stinctively, without definite images or views on the matter. With 
my plot I have approximately hit the right spot, but the execution 
is no damned good. I ought to have waited! I am glad that I 
did not listen to Grigorovich two or three years ago, and write a 
novel. I can imagine what an amount of good material I should 
have spoiled had I listened to him. He says: “Talent and fresh- 
ness will overcome anything.” ‘Talent and freshness can spoil a 
great deal—that is nearer the truth. Apart from abundance of 
material and talent, something else is needed no less important. 
Maturity is needed—that is one thing ; secondly, the sense of personal 
freedom, and it was only recently that that sense began blazing up 
within me. “Time was when I did not have it ; lightmindedness, 
carelessness, and lack of respect for my work were successful sub- 
stitutes. 

What noble writers receive from nature gratis, the writers 
of the rank and file purchase at the cost of their youth. Do, please, 
write a story of how a young man, the son of a serf, who has been a 
shopboy, a chorister, pupil of a secondary school and a university 
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graduate, who has been brought up to respect rank and to kiss the 
priest’s hand, to bow to other people’s ideas, to be thankful for each 
morsel of bread, who has been thrashed many a time, who has had 
to walk about tutoring without goloshes, who has fought, tormented 
animals, has been fond of dining at the house of well-to-do relations, 
and played the hypocrite both to God and man without any need but 
merely out of consciousness of his own insignificance—describe how 
that young man squeezes the slave out of himself drop by drop, and 
how, awakening one fine morning, he feels running in his veins no 
longer the blood of a slave but genuine human blood... . . 

In Moscow there is a poet, Palmin, a very stingy man. Recently 
he broke his head and I attended him. ‘To-day when he came to 
change his dressing he brought me a bottle of real Ylang-Ylang, 
which costs three and a half roubles. “This moved me... . 


[To. A. N. PLescHEyev] 


Moscow, ‘fanuary 15, 1889. 


. . . I write to you, having finished my term of hard labour. 
Ah, why did you approve of my Ivanov in the committee? What 
witless demons inspired Fiodorov to produce my piece on his benefit 
night? I am exhausted, and no fee can redeem the galley-slave 
strain which I felt the whole of last week. Before then I attached 
no importance to my play, but regarded it with condescending irony. 
Well, it is done, and it can go hang. But now it has suddenly got 
moving, I realize how badly it is worked out. The last Act is amaz- 
ingly bad. All the week I was busy over it, scribbling alternative 
versions, corrections, interpolations, made a new Sasha (for Mme. 
Savina), changed the fourth Act completely, polished off Ivanov him- 
self, and got so harassed, conceived such a hatred of my play, that I 
am ready to end it with the words of Kean : “ Whip, whip him !” 

No, I do not envy Jean Scheglov. I understand now why he 
laughs so tragically. In order to write a good play for the theatre, 
one must have a special talent (one may be an excellent novelist and 
at the same time write plays like a cobbler). But to write a bad play 
and then try to make a good one of it, to get up to all sorts of tricks, 
scratch out, add, interpolate monologues, raise the dead, lower the 
living into the grave—for this one must have a much greater talent. 
It is as difficult as buying a soldier’s old trousers and trying, at what- 
ever cost, to turn them into an evening jacket. At this one would 
not merely laugh tragically, but would neigh like a horse. 

I am coming to Petersburg on the 21st or 22nd January. I'll 
call on you immediately. We must spend an evening together and 
have a sip of claret. I could now drink claret without ceasing. I 
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get to loathe vodka more and more every day ; I don’t drink beer, I 
don’t like red wine ; there is left but champagne, for which, until I’m 
married to a rich witch, I’ll substitute claret, or something like it. 

When I have finished with my Ivanov I will settle down and 
write for the Severny Vestnik. Fiction is a quiet and sacred thing. 
The narrative form is a legal wife, and the dramatic a showy, noisy, 
impertinent and tiresome mistress. 

I shall not publish Ivanov in the Severny Vestazk. 

I am completely out of money. I live on the charity of my 
Bear and of Souvorin, who has bought from me a hundred roubles’ 
worth of stories for his “‘ Cheap Library.” Heaven keep them both ! 
Souvorin is in Moscow at present. He is producing his Tatyana. 
Lensky plays Adashev superbly. I am sure all the Moscow ladies, 
after seeing Adashev-Lensky, will take to themselves journalist 
lovers. Lensky is passionate and fervent, producing an effect and 
extremely attractive. That is good. ‘The public must see journal- 
ists not in caricature nor in the tiresomely clever vesture of Davydov, 
but in a roseate light, pleasing to the eye. Mme. Yermolov is good 
as ‘Tatyana. 

I am writing my novel* slowly. Whether anything will come 
out of it I don’t know, but when writing it I feel as I do after a 
good meal : I am lying in a garden in the newly mown hay. Most 
excellent rest ! Ah, shoot me, if I grow mad and do not do the 
work that becomes me. . . 


[To A. $. Souvorin] 


Moscow, February 4, 18809. 


. . - “It is sad and dull, and there’s no one to whom to give 
my hand.” As after a display of fireworks I am blinking in a 
darksome scullery. I feel a strong desire for my modest and 
humble writing of stories, but a laziness suffuses my whole body 
that is really awful. I experience the condition that follows 
intoxication. 

Well, your season and mine are at an end. We may now rest 
on our laurels till the winter, when the devil will again nudge our 
arms and whisper all sorts of seductive nonsense. 

I have not yet read your review, but I have a foretaste of it. I 
am ambitious to my ears, and you can therefore understand how I 
appreciate a review written by so terrible a literary General as you. 
I will frame it and hang it on the wall in my farm—I say it seriously 
—and when I have children and grandchildren I will boast to them : 


* A, T. seems never to have written the novel referred to here and elsewhere. 
The material was used for his short stories. 
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“It was about me Souvorin wrote.” You are accustomed to your- 
self and not aware of your height, and therefore probably do not 
understand why actors are afraid of you and bite their cushions at 
night when you criticize them or ignore them. 

Tell Anna Ivanoyna that I only pretended to be an indifferent 
man, and that I was terribly agitated. ‘The attention with which 
she listened to the play affected me like Kalium bromatum. During 
the performance I saw only two people: herself and Riepin [the 
artist]. Why? I do not know. 

. . . Maslov is calling actors buffoons and yahoos. ‘This is 
because they have not yet acted in his plays. Now the actors have 
played my Ivanov they seem to me to be my relations. ‘They are 
as near to me as patients I have cured, or the children to whom I 
once gave lessons. I cannot forget that Mme. Strepetov shed tears 
after the third Act and that all the actors wandered about in joy like 
shadows. ‘There is much I cannot forget, although once I had 
the cruelty to agree that it does not become an author to come on 
to the stage hand-in-hand with an actor and bow to the applause. 
Damn lordly superiority if it lies. . 


[To the same] 
Moscow, February 6, 18809. 


The needle you pierce into my ambition as an author I 
receive with indifference. You are right. In my letter Ivanov is 
probably clearer than on the stage. “This is because I have struck out 
a fourth of Ivanov’s part. I would willingly give half of my success 
for being allowed to make my play twice as dull. ‘The public calls 
the theatre a school. If the public is not a Pharisee, let it reconcile 
itself to dullness. Surely a school is not for amusement. 

My soul is full of laziness and of a sense of freedom. It is the 
blood bubbling before the spring. Still, I am working ; preparing 
material for the third book. I am striking out mercilessly. Odd, 
I have now a mania for shortness. Whatever I read—my own or 
other people’s work—it all seems to me not sufficiently short. . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, February 6, 1889. 


. . . I recently referred to Goethe and Eckerman’s conversa- 
tions in my big novel. I call it big because it really turns out 
big—i.e. broad and long, so that I am even tired of writing it. I 
write cumbrously and clumsily, and above all—.without a plan. 
Well, it does not matter, 
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Let Burenin have a new proof that young writers are no damned 
good. 

It is still far from the end, and the characters a devilish multi- 
tude. I am greedy for characters. By the time you come half of 
it, perhaps more, will be ready. I'll show it to you and ask you 
to read it. You can have a foretaste of that pleasure as I have of 
your criticism, which I do not fear, since you are a kind-hearted 
man, and, into the bargain, understand the business thoroughly— 
a rare combination. 

. . . I am beginning to age; I know this from the fact that I 
very much desire “to have a talk about literature.” Sobriety! ... 


[To the same] 


Moscow, February 8, 18809. 


Your review is excellent ; I value it not by the weight of gold 
or diamonds, but by my soul. My deep and sincere conviction is : 
I received much more than I deserved. 

‘To-day came your letter in which you speak of your talk with 
Zhitel [critic], You think that I ought not to have taken my 
Ivanov “ready.” 1 ask you to imagine yourself the author of the 
play so that your sensitiveness will tell you how wrong you are. 
Why did you take your Tatyana Riepin “ready”? What would 
have happened if Khlestakov [in Gogol’s play] and Chazky [in 
Griboyedov’s play] had not been taken “ready”? If Ivanov is 
not clear to everybody, it is because the four Acts are the work of 
an unskilful hand, and not a bit because I took my hero “ ready.” 
Tolstoy’s characters are taken “ready” ; their past and their char- 
acteristics are not stated ; they have to be guessed from hints ; but 
you would not say those characters are not satisfying. “The whole 
point is in the dimensions of the author’s talent—da ist der Hund 
begraben. ‘The contours of Ivanov are given correctly; he is 
begun so, as it is necessary—my flair does not detect a falsehood ; 
but the shading is poor, and because of the shading you suspect the 
contours. 

The women in my play are not necessary. My chief care was 
not to allow them to disturb the centre of gravity, which is outside 
them. If I had managed to make them handsome, I would have 
considered my task achieved completely with regard to them. 
Women took part in Ivanov’s ruin. . . . Well, what of it? Is it 
necessary to unfold that part at length when it is clear, and has 
been treated by others before me a thousand times ? 

I am getting letters anonymous and otherwise about Ivanov. 
An indignant Socialist (evidently) sends me anonymously a bitter 
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reproach ; he says that after seeing my play a member of the young 
generation ended his life, that my play is harmful, etc. All my 
letters I receive speak about Ivanov in the same way. It is evident 
they have understood, and at that I am very pleased. 

The Kazan man told you a lie. T. Riepin has been post- 
poned only because Mme. Yermolov is tired. ‘The success is 
enormous. ‘There are a hundred applicants booked for every box— 
so I am told by Lensky whom I saw to-day. 

A neurotic provincial woman ran about in the Tretiakov Art 
Gallery and with a trembling voice and tears in her eyes implored 
to be shown* Riepin’s Tatyana, about whom she heard so much, and 
over whom she longed to get into hysterics. 

All thinking Moscow accuses you of deliberately working on 
bad nerves. “They picture you as a very cunning man, and do not 
understand that it is Mme. Yermolov who is cunning, not you. 
There is much gossip. I have already declared that I will not let 
Moscow have Ivanov (although nobody asks for it), and my decision 
is unchangeable. I hate it when Moscow begins arguing, making 
up her mind and judging. I will fight her. Of course, it is ridicu- 
lous to prick an elephant with a pin, but, all the same, when I die, 
write in my obituary that there was one man who did not acknow- 
ledge that kitchenmaid. Don’t argue with me. If my obstinacy 
is stupid, then I must remain stupid—that won’t damage anyone. 

Potyekhin is giving only two performances of Ivanov, and those 
as matinées! Why did he embrace me, then? What a disappoint- 
ment! I expected a thousand roubles, and I'll get only 600 or 
700. Not enough for a sniff of tobacco. Evidently it is the will 
of Heaven that I shall not buy a farm... . 


[To I. L. Scuzcrov] 


Moscow, February 18, 1889. 


. . - In your letter you condole with me about Ivanov. ‘Thank 
you ; but I assure you, on my word of honour, I am calm and per- 
fectly satisfied with what I have done and with what I have got. 
I did what I could and was able to—therefore I am right; eyes 
don’t grow above the forehead ; but I have got beyond my deserts, 
more than was necessary. Even Shakespeare did not have to listen 
to such things as I have had to hear. What the deuce else should I 
want? And if there can be found in Petersburg a hundred men 
who are shrugging their shoulders, contemptuously giggling, nod- 
ding, spurting foam, or hypocritically lying—well, I don’t see 
all that, and so it can’t trouble me. I see a hundred people 


* T, Riepin is a famous Russian painter. 
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daily, but I do not hear a single word about Ivanov, as though I 
had not written the play, and the Petersburg ovations and suc- 
cesses appear to me as a restless dream from which I have fully 
awakened. 

Apropos of success and ovations. It is so noisy and so little 
satisfying that in the end there is nothing but fatigue and a desire 
fo muify run... 

My head is busy with ideas about summer and the country. 
Day and night I dream of a little farm. 1 am not Potyomkin, but 
Cincinnatus. ‘To lie on the hay or catch a perch on a hook would 
satisfy my feelings much more fully than reviews and applauding 
galleries. I am evidently a monster and a plebeian. d 

I am writing a dissertation for a doctorate on the subject: “ On 
the methods of inoculating Ivan Scheglov with hatred of the 
theatre.” 

You say that Burenin has a depressing effect on you. . . - Be 
it so, but for the love of the Creator don’t yield to the feeling and 
don’t surrender before the great critic. Whatever he may blabber 
authoritatively about the uselessness of our fellow-writers, of those 
who write for bread and butter, he will never be right. “The world 
is not cooped up, there is a place for all ; we don’t stand in Burenin’s 
way, nor does he stand in ours. And the problem of who is useful 
on earth and who is useless will not be settled either by Burenin 
or by us. Don’t spend your nerves and your energy of soul on the 
devil knows what. 

Stick to fiction-writing. She is your lawful wife, and the theatre 
is a powdered mistress. Either become an Ostrovsky or give up 
the theatre. ‘There’s no middle for you. The middle is occupied 
by playwrights 5 and fiction-writers like myself, you, Maslov, Koro- 
lenko, Baranzevich and Albov—that is, the literary field officers— 
it does not suit us to carry on a struggle for existence with the 
dramatic subalterns. A fiction writer must enter the crowd of 
dramatist-specialists either as a general or not at all. 

If you fancy a little sport—that is a different matter. Why not 
have a bit? But, in having a bit of sport one must not make a very 
grave face and vex oneself with serious ideas. 

See what a moralist 1 am becoming. Even captains are of no 
account to me and J sermonize them—I who have no rank... . 


[To A. §. Souvorin ] 
Moscow, February 20, 1889, 


_. . J am reading the proofs of my play. I read, and I feel 
that it is not only saints who can make pots. When I have written 
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my Wood Demon 1 won’t ask you to read it, nor take you with me 
to rehearsals. I want to make an impression on you, not the con- 
fused and patchy sort such as was forced upon you by Ivanov. For 
this purpose it is necessary that you should not make your acquaint- 
ance with the play till the first performance. 

I saw Gogol’s Wedding yesterday. A superb play. The Acts 
are disgustingly long, but this is hardly noticed owing to the amazing 
merits of the work. . . . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, March 5, 1880. 


. . « Svobodin came to me-to-day, and among other things told 
me you had received a letter from a parent whose son had com- 
mitted suicide after seeing Ivanov. If that letter is not a myth, 
please send it to me. I will add it to the letters I already have con- 
cerning Ivanov. I do not read the Grazhdanin, for (1) I do not 
get that paper, and (2) I am awfully tired of Ivanov ; I cannot read 
about him and it displeases me extremely when people start to talk 
cleverly and logically about him, 

Don’t believe Lakin. I do not spit blood. I am not down- 
cast and don’t go mad. If one credited all that is being said 
about me in Petersburg, then I am dying from loss of blood, 
have gone mad and have married §. and taken a dowry of twenty 
millions. 

I have bought Dostoevsky in your shop and am reading him now 
Good, but too long and indiscreet. Many pretences. 

I will write the Wood Demon in May or in August. Pacing 
up and down during dinner-time from corner to corner, I thought 
out the first three Acts quite satisfactorily, and I can see the fourth. 
Act III is so scandalous that when you see it you will say : “ This 
was written by a cunning and cruel man.” 


[To the same] 
Moscow, AMarch 6, 1889. 


I am sending you, my dear Alexey Sergueyevich, the very cheap 
and useless present* which I promised you. If I am to havea tedious 
time over your dictionaries [S. presented them to A. T.], then you 
can have a tedious time over my present. I wrote it in one sitting, 
and therefore it turned out cheaper than cheap. For making use 
of your title you can serve me with a writ. Don’t show it to amy- 
body, and having read throw it in the fireplace. You can throw it 


*A parody on A. S. Souvorin’s Tatyana Riepin. Souvorin had it printed in three 
copies, one of which is preserved among Tchekhov’s papers. 
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there without reading it. I allow you anything. After reading 
it you can say: “ Rot!” 

I got 997 roubles from the management for Ivanov and The 
Bear. 1 locked them up in the desk. A gipsy wouldn’t earn so 
much with a live bear as I have done with a dead one. The beast 
brought me 500 roubles. Michael has taken his law degree ; my 
legal education has also come to an end, since his lectures won’t be 
scattered about on the tables and I shan’t have anything to pick up 
during hours of leisure and boredom. . . . 


[To V. A. TrxHonov] 


Moscow, March 7, 1889. 

. . . Thanks for your endearing word and warm sympathy. So 
little was I caressed when a child that now I am grown up I accept 
endearments as something unfamiliar, as a new experience. I would 
therefore, if I could, be kind to others, but I cannot. I grow 
hardened and indolent, although I know well enough that it is quite 
impossible for our brotherhood of writers to live without a dear word. 

God grant that the comedy you are bearing under your heart 
be a success and bring you what you want. ‘The more successful 
the better for all our generation of writers. In spite of Wagner 
[Kot-Murlyka] I believe that none of us individually will be “an 
elephant ”—nor any other beast—amongst writers, and that we will 
win only by the efforts of our whole generation, and not otherwise. 
We will all be known, not as Tchekhov, Korolenko, Tikhonov, 
Scheglov, Baranzevich, Bezhezky, but as the “’eighties” or the 
“end of the XIX century ”—a sort of team... . 


[To A. S. Souvoriy] 
Moscow, April 8, 1889. 

_ . . The weather in Moscow is vile: mud, cold, rain. The 
artist* still persists in keeping up a temperature of 36 (ro2e ok 
go to see him twice a day. My mood is like the weather. I do 
no work, but read and pace my room. I don’t complain of having 
time to read. It is pleasanter to read than to write. I think that 
if I could live another forty years and read, read, read, and learn to 
write talentedly—that is, concisely—at the end of that time I would 
fire on you all with so great a cannon that the heavens would shake; 
But now I am but a Lilliputian, like the rest. 

The family are spring-cleaning, baking, cooking, grinding, 
shaking out the dust, running up the stairs. Commotion. I am 
off to the artist. Keep well. Come! let’s go on the Volga, or 
to Poltava. : 

* Tchekhov’s brother, Nicolay. 
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[To A. N. PrescHEyev] 
Moscow, April g, 1880. 

It is a long while since I wrote to you! All the time I have 
been expecting you to come to Moscow—Svobodin wrote to me about 
it—but you came not and deceived my expectations. I would so 
enjoy a talk with you ; there is much to talk about. Lately my 
head has been hoarding such a hotch-potch, and there is such a 
rumpus going on in my inside, that there is material for a hundred 
conversations. I think you had a presentiment that I should bore 
and weary you—so you did not come. 

I am practising medicine. The centre of that unlucky, very 
distasteful and tiresome practice is the sick-bed of my artist brother, 
who is down with typhus, 

I am a faint-hearted man; I cannot look straight in the face 
of circumstances, and you will believe me when I tell you that I 
am literally unable to work. ‘These last three weeks I have not 
written a single line; I have forgotten all my subjects, and can 
think of nothing that might be of interest to you. I am boring 
beyond words. 

My novel made considerable headway, but ran aground waiting 
for a tide. I am dedicating it to you—lI have already written you 
about that. ‘The lives of good people, their faces, deeds, words, 
thoughts and hopes are the foundation of this novel ; my purpose is 
to kill two hares at once: to paint life faithfully and to show by 
the way how far that life deviates from the norm. ‘The norm 
is unknown to me, as it is to any one of us. We all know what a 
dishonest act is, but what honour is we do not know. I shall keep 
to the framework nearest to my heart, which has already been tried 
by men stronger and wiser than I. ‘The framework is the absolute 
freedom of man, freedom from violence, from prejudices, ignorance, 
the devil, freedom from passions, etc. 

. . . Lamsick of criticism. When I read a review I am seized 
with this horror: Are there really so few intelligent people on this 
earth that there is no one to write criticism? Monstrously stupid, 
petty and personal even to vulgarity it all is. It begins to appear to 
me that the reason we have no criticism is because it is not needed, 
just as fiction (modern, of course) is not needed. 


[To N. N. Oxsorensxy] 
Moscow, April 23, 1889. 
Sire! On your return from Petersburg the relics of Leana 


Solonomsky* and I will sit on the terrace and listen to the singing 


* A. T. and Dr. Obolensky called Marie T. that name when she became very thin 
after her illness, 
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of the nightingales and the frogs. I shall keep you informed of 
the artist’s health through bulletins. 

My fortunate family is scheming now what Stanislav order to 
award you for your treatment of our Minister of Arts. If I had 
the power I would pin the White Eagle on you. I am very, very 
much obliged to you. But not having the power, I shall not pin 
the White Eagle, but only beg and implore you not to deny 
my family. the pleasure of offering you a Stanislav should they 
devise one. 

I would write more affectionately and sweetly, but my head aches 
like. . . . I can’t write. Yesterday there was a committee till one 
in the morning. After the committee I took a stroll from Souk- 
hariova to Koudrino with V1. Alexandrov, and we talked about plays 
and breweries. "Then, having taken leave of him, I stood for a 
long while at the gate and watched the dawn; then I went for a 
walk ; then I went to a vile pub, where, in an overcrowded billiard 
room, I watched two sharpers play billiards superbly ; then’ 221 
talked with a mathematical student and the musicians ; then I re- 
turned home, swallowed a mouthful of vodka and a bite ; then (at 
six o’clock in the morning) went to bed, was roused early—and 
now I suffer, for my whole body is very weary and reluctant 
to pack. 

May God guard you. I press your hand fraternally and thank 
you a thousand times. I learn from to-day’s papers that Tolstoy is 
ill—now I see why you are in Petersburg. 

Nicolay and my sister ask to be remembered to you.—Your 


A. TcHEKHOV. 


P.S.—I permit you to publish this letter fifty years hence in the 
Russkaya Starina and to receive for it 500 roubles. 


[To A. S. Souvorry] 


Louxa, Soumy, May, 1889. 


_. . Lcan’t believe my eyes. But recently snow and cold, and 
now I sit by an open window and listen to the nightingales, hoopoes, 
robins, and other birds singing without pause in the green orchard. 
The river Psyol is majestically benevolent, and the tones of sky 
and the distance are warm. Apple and pear trees are in blossom. 
Geese with their goslings waddle about. In a word, spring in all its 

lory. 
z Siva has not sent the boats ; there’s nothing to row in. Our 
host’s boats are somewhere in the forest. I have to confine myself 
to walking on the banks, acutely envying the fishermen whose boats 
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throng the Psyol. I get up early, go early to bed, eat much, write 
and read. ‘The artist coughs and rages. He’s ina poor state. For 
want of new books I am reading old ones, reading again things I 
have read. 

. . . By the way, I am reading Goncharov and am surprised. I 
am surprised at myself ; why did I ever consider Goncharov a first- 
rate writer? His “‘Oblomov” is nota bit grand. Oblomov him- 
self is a far-fetched character, not nearly big enough to make it worth 
while writing a whole book about him. A flabby sluggard, like so 
many, a commonplace, average, petty figure. It is to make too much 
of such a person to rank him as a social type. I ask myself: If 
Oblomov were not a sluggard, what would he be? And I answer : 
Nothing. And if so, let him rest and snore. ‘The other characters 
are trivial, have a comic flavour, are indolently conceived and are but 
half invented. “They are not characteristic of the period, and they 
provide nothing new. Stoltz does not inspire me with any confidence. 
The author says he is a great fellow, but I do not believe it. He is 
a sly brute who thinks very highly of himself, is extremely satisfied. 
He is not half real, and three-quarters highfalutin cliché. Olga 
is an invention and is dragged in by the tail. And the chief trouble 
is that the whole novel is cold, cold, cold. I scratch Goncharov out 
of the list of my demi-gods. 

But how direct, how powerful is Gogol and what a great artist 
he is! His Carriage alone is worth two hundred thousand 
roubles, It is perfectly ravishing, and there’s no more to be said. 
He is the greatest Russian writer. In The Inspector General the 
first Act is the best. In The Wedding the third Act is the worst. 
I will read him aloud to my people. 

When are you going? What pleasure it would give me to go 
now to Biarritz, where there is music and many women! If it 
were not for the artist I really would go with you. I’d find the 
money. I give you my word that next year, if I am alive and well, 
I must travel Europe. I have but to grab three thousand from the 
management and finish my novel. 

At nights the dogs howl dreadfully and disturb one’s sleep. 

My Wood Demon dances along. . 


[To the same] 


Louxa, Tue Lintrvariovs’ Manor, May 4, 1889. 


3 . . You say that I have become lazy. This does not mean 
that I am now any lazier than J was. I work now as much as I 
did three or five years ago. “To work, or to look as though I were 
working, from g o’clock in the morning till lunch, and from tea- 
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time till I go to bed, has become a habit with me, and in this respect 
I am like a government clerk. If my work does not result in two 
stories a month or an income of ten thousand roubles, then the 
fault is not in my laziness but in my psychico-organic peculiarities : 
for medicine I do not sufficiently love money, and for literature I 
lack passion and therefore lack talent. The fire burns in me evenly 
and drowsily, with no sudden flaring up and roaring ; hence it does 
not happen'to me to write three or four folios in one night, or in 
an ecstasy of work to abstain from my bed when I am sleepy. For 
this reason I commit no outstanding follies nor do I accomplish 
noticeable wizardries. - 

I am afraid that in this respect I am very much like Goncharov, 
whom I don’t like and who is ten heads above me in talent. I 
have not enough passion ; add to that also this kind of psychopathy : 
for two years now, I have, without rhyme or reason, come to dislike 
seeing my works in print, have become indifferent to reviews, to dis- 
cussions on literature, to gossip, to successes, to failures, to high fees 
—in a word, I have become a silly. “There is some sort of stagna- 
tion in my soul. I explain it by the stagnation in my personal life. 
I am not disillusioned, nor tired, ner depressed, but somehow every- 
thing has suddenly become less interesting. I must sit on some 
gunpowder. 

Fancy! my first Act of the Wood Demon is ready. It has turned 
out right enough, though too long. I feel much stronger than when 
I wrote Ivanov. ‘The piece will be ready about the beginning of 
June. Management, be on your guard! Five thousand are mine. 
The play is awfully strange, and I wonder that such strange things 
should come from my pen. My one fear is that the censorship 
won’t pass it. I am also writing a novel, which is more attractive 
to me and nearer my heart than the W% ood Demon, where IJ have 
to use tricks and play the fool. Yesterday I remembered that I 
promised Varlamoy* to write a vaudeville for him. I wrote it to-day 
and sent it off. You see what a threshing-time ! And you write 
that I have become lazy. . - - 


[To the same] 


Louxa, May 7, 1889. 


I have read the “ Disciple” by Bourget in your exposition and in 
the Russian translation. It appears to me like this : Bourget is a 
gifted, very intelligent and cultured man. He is as fully acquainted 
with the method of the natural sciences and as imbued with it as 
though he had studied seriously at the college of natural sciences or 


* Famous actor, 
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medicine. He is not a stranger in the sphere he undertakes to 
rule—a merit unknown to Russian writers, either modern or old. 
But as regards bookish, learned psychology, he is no better informed 
than the best psychologists. “Io know it is just the same as not to 
know it, for it is not a science, but a fiction, a sort of alchemy, which 
it is time to pack off to the archives. “Therefore I am not going to 
speak of Bourget as a good or bad psychologist. “The novel is inter- 
esting. I have read it and I understand why it captured your atten- 
tion so much. It is clever, amusing, witty in places, somewhat 
fantastic. As to its defects, the chief of them is his pretentious 
crusade against the materialistic conception. Forgive me, but I 
can’t understand these crusades. “hey never come to anything, and 
only bring purposeless confusion into the province of thought. A 
campaign against whom, and for what? Where is the enemy? 
What is the danger from him? First of all, the materialistic move- 
ment is neither a school nor a movement in the narrow newspaper 
sense ; it is not something accidental or sudden ; it is necessary and 
inevitable, and above the power of man. Everything alive on the 
earth is by necessity materialistic. In animals, in savages, in Moscow 
merchants, everything that is spiritual, non-animal, is conditioned by 
their unconscious instinct, but all the rest is material, and certainly 
not of their own choice. Beings of a higher order, thinking men, 
also, are found to be materialists by necessity. They seek for 
truth in matter, for there is nowhere else for them to seek it, since 
they see, hear, and sense matter alone. Of necessity they can seek 
for truth only where they can use their microscope, lancets, and 
knives. To forbid a man the materialistic conception is equivalent 
to forbidding him to seek the truth. Outside matter there is 
neither experience nor knowledge, and therefore no truth. It 
may be wrong for Monsieur Sixte, as it may seem, to poke his 
nose into a strange province, and with his science of cell laws 
have the boldness to study the inner man. But is it his fault 
that psychical phenomena are so strikingly like physical ones that 
we cannot make out where the former begin and the latter end? 
I think that when dissecting a corpse even of the most obstinate 
spiritualist one will of mecessity be faced with the question: 
where is the soul here? And if one knows how great is the simi- 
larity between bodily and mental diseases, and if one knows that both 
diseases are treated by the same remedies, one is forced to refuse to 
separate the soul from the body. 

As regards the “ psychological experiments,” the inoculation of 
children with vices, and the character of Sixte himself, all this is 
invention to the last degree. 

Spiritualist is not the title of a scholar, but a title of honour. As 
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scholars they are not wanted. But in everything they do and seek 
they are bound to be as materialist as Sixte himself. If, though it 
is impossible, they overcome the materialists and efface them from 
the earth, by that victory they will manifest themselves as the 
greatest of materialists, for they will destroy a whole cult, almost 
a religion. 

To speak of the harm and danger of the materialistic conception, 
and especially to fight against it, is, to say the least, premature. We 
have not sufficient data to draw up the indictment. Theories and 
hypotheses there are many, but there are no facts, and all your 
antipathy is no more than a fantastic bogy. Merchants’ wives hate 
bogies. But why? ‘They can’t say. Priests talk about unbelief, © 
immorality, and so on. ‘There is no unbelief. People do believe 
in something—even Sixte does, for that matter. 

As to immorality, it is not the Sixtes nor the Mendeleyevs who 
have the reputation of being refined perverts, libertines, and drunk- 
ards, but poets, abbots, and personages who attend regularly the 
Embassy churches. 

In a word, Bourget’s crusade is incomprehensible to me. If 
Bourget, in starting on it, had at the same time taken the trouble 
to point out to the materialists the incorporeal God in heaven so 
that He could be seen, it would be a different matter. I should 
then understand his crusade. 

Forgive me all this philosophy. . 


[To the same] 
Louxa, May 14, 1889. 


Thanks for my “ Tatyana Riepin.” * The paper is very good. 
I struck out my name in the proof and I can’t understand why it is 
there. I also struck out—that is, corrected—many misprints, which 
nevertheless remain. It is all nonsense, though. ‘To make the 
illusion greater, Leipzig, not Petersburg, should have been printed 
on the cover. 

My artist will never get well. He has consumption. The 
question stands like this : how long the illness will last? In such 
a circumstance, you will agree, I cannot leave him. Besides, if I 
were to go away, my family would be left in difficulties, as you will 
readily understand if you picture the house : my mother, my sister, 
and my brother continuously coughing, grumbling and unceasingly 
exacting. ‘They cannot be left without me. . . . 

Scheglov is not my rival. I do not know his play, but I have 
a presentiment that in my first two Acts I have done ten times more 

* A, T.’s parody on Souvorin’s play Tatyana Riepin. 
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than he has in all his five Acts His play may have a greater success 
than mine, but of such competition I am not afraid. I tell you this 
in order to show you how satisfied I am with my work. ‘The play 
turned out tedious, like mosaic work, yet it gives me the impression 
of a real work. Positively new characters come through ; there is 
not a single footman, a single comic relief character, a single widow, 
in the whole play. Altogether there are eight characters, and of those 
only three are episodical. Generally, I tried to avoid the superfluous, 
and I think I have managed it. Ina word, there is no gainsaying I am 
a clever boy. If the censorship doesn’t give it a thump in the neck, 
you will in the autumn taste a delight beyond anything you could 
experience even if you stood on the top of the Eiffel Tower and looked 
down on Paris. ‘Tell Burenin I shall again refuse him a ticket, and 
tell Bezhezky he may stay away from my play to his heart’s desire. 
But if the censorship thumps it in the neck, be it so; [’ll wait till 
next summer and write a new play, and even then I won’t give a 
free ticket to Burenin. 

Your learned Elpe recommends drinking a glass of milk and 
making it last for five minutes. How convenient that is for a 
worker. . . . They are getting too funny, our learned geese! In 
November I am coming to Petersburg to sell my novel by auction. 
I'll sell it and go to the Pyrenees. 

Svobodin promised me to come. He will again be horrified that 
I have not read Lessing. 

I do not like the end of Bourget’s novel [“‘ Disciple]. It 
could be done better. It is not the end of a clever novel, but a train 
torn from Gaboriau and fastened to a clever novel by pins. Justice, 
“ official impartiality ” of the judges, etc.—all this no longer moves. 
Sixte saying the Lord’s Prayer may bring E. Kochetov into a praying 
mood, but it annoys me. If one wants to tell the truth boldly from 
beginning to end, then such a fanatic scholar as Sixte, after saying the 
Lord’s Prayer, must jump up and, like Galileo, exclaim : “ And yet 
it does turn round!” ‘The chapter in which Charlotte gives her- 
self is excellently done and is moving. 

There is diphtheria in the village. I am fishing crayfish 
with the help of Mike the cobbler, aged 12 or 13 years, a terrible 
Har, bari 


[To the same} 


Louxa, May 15, 1889. 

. . . If you have not yet gone abroad, I will answer your letter 
about Bourget. I shall be brief. You say by the way: “ Let the 
science of matter go its way, but let there be left something in which 
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one can shelter from absolute matter.” The science of matter goes 
its way, and the places where one can shelter from absolute matter 
also exist, and I think nobody encroaches on them. If anything 
is threatened, it is the natural sciences, not the sacred places where 
one hides from those sciences. In my letter the question is posed 
-more correctly and less offensively than in yours, and I am nearer 
“the life of the spirit” than you are. 

You speak of the right to exist of these or other sciences, but I 
am speaking not of rights but of peace. I wish people did not see 
war where there is no war. Different branches of learning have 
always lived together in peace. Both anatomy and belles lettres have 
an equally illustrious descent ; they have the same sins and the same 
enemy—the devil—and they have positively nothing to fight about 
between themselves. There is no struggle for existence between 
them. Ifa man knows the law of the circulation of the blood, he 
is rich ; if he also gets to know the history of religion and the song 
““T remember the wonderful moment,” he becomes richer, not 
poorer; therefore, it is a matter of pluses only. That is why 
geniuses have never waged war, and in Goethe the poet lived side by 
side in complete harmony with the naturalist. 

The war is not between differént branches of learning, not 
between poetry and anatomy, but between errors—that is to say, be- 
tween men. When a man fails to understand he is aware of a discord 
within him ; he-seeks for the causes of this discordance not in him- 
self, as he should do, but outside himself ; hence the war with what 
he does not understand. ‘Throughout the Middle Ages alchemy 
was gradually, in a natural, peaceful way, transforming into chemistry, 
and astrology into astronomy ; the monks, not understanding this, 
conceived it as a conflict and fought. Just such a bellicose Spanish 
monk was our Pisariev in the ’sixties. 

Bourget, too, is waging war. You say that he does not, and I 
say that he does. Imagine : his novel falls into the hands of a man 
whose children are studying at the faculty of natural science, or of 

a bishop who is looking for a subject for his Sunday sermon. Will 
the effect be anything like peace? No. Or imagine that the novel 
catches the eye of an anatomist, a physiologist, and so on. It will 
not waft the gentle breath of peace into anyone’s soul ; it will irritate 
the knowing and give false ideas to the ignorant—and nothing else. 

Perhaps you will say that he is contesting not the substance but 
the deviations from the normal. I agree; every writer must fight 
the deviations from the normal, but why impute the very essence ? 
Sixte is an eagle, but Bourget made a caricature of him. “* Psycho- 
logical experiments ”—that is a libel on man and on science. Sup- 
pose I were to write a novel in which an anatomist, in the interest 
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of science, dissects his living wife and sucking babies, or a learned 
woman doctor goes to the Nile and, with a scientific object, lives 
with a crocodile and a rattlesnake—would not that novel be a libel ? 
True, I could write it interestingly and cleverly. 

Bourget is welcomed by the Russian reader as a thunder-shower 
is after a drought, and that is understandable. “The reader sees in 
the novel heroes and an author cleverer than himself, and a life 
richer than his own. But Russian novelists are more stupid 
than their readers, their heroes are wan and insignificant, and the life 
they treat is bare and uninteresting. A Russian writer lives in the 
gutter and eats wood-lice, loves frowzy women and laundresses, knows 
nothing of history, or geography, or natural sciences, and is ignorant 
of the religion of his native land, its administration, and its legal 
procedure. . . . in a word, he knows absolutely nothing. Com- 
pared with Bourget, he is a goose and nothing more. It is under- 
standable why Bourget pleases, but it does not follow from that that 
Sixte is right when he reads the Lord’s prayer, or that he is truthful 
at that time. 

Well, I shan’t bore you any longer with Bourget. As regards 
your talent of narrating concisely novels such as the “‘ Disciple,” I 
read your article and was delighted. It is good. You handled the 
philosophical and learned part of the novel splendidly, and I did not 
know you could do it so well. For my part, I would mess it up 
and it would result in something longer even than Bourget’s. . . . 


[To F. O. SHEKuTeEL] 


Soumy, Fune 18, 1889. 


Yesterday, the 17th June, Nicolay* died from consumption. He 
is lying in his coffin with a most beautiful expression on his face. 
The peace of God be with him—and with you, his friend, health 


and happiness,—Y our A. TCHEKHOY. 


[To A. N. PLescHEYEv] 


Louxa, Tue Lintvarrovs’ Manor, June 26, 1889. 


. - - Your letter came on the ninth day after Nicolay’s death 
—that is, when we were all beginning to return to normal life ; 
I can now answer you, and I feel that the normal has really returned ° 
and that now nothing prevents me from punctually corresponding 
with you 

The poor artist has died. In Louka he melted away like wax, 
and there was not a single moment when I could be unaware of 


* A. T.’s brother. 
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the nearness of the end. It was impossible to say when Nicolay 
would die, but that he would die soon was clear to me. ‘The end 
came in this way. Svobodin was staying with me, Availing myself 
of the visit of my elder brother who could replace me, I longed for 
a rest and a change of air for a few days ; I persuaded Svobodin and 
-the Lintvariovs and together we went to the Poltava district to the 
Simaguins, As a punishment to me for going such a cold wind blew 
all the time, and the sky was so gloomy that it was just like a Siberian 
swamp. Half way, rain began to pour. We arrived at night, wet 
and cold, got into cold beds, and fell asleep to the rattle of cold rain. 
Next morning the same disgusting weather. Never in my life shall 
I forget the muddy road, the grey sky, the tears on the trees 3.1 
say I shall not forget’ because in the morning came a peasant from 
town with a wet telegram: “ Nicolay is dead.” You can picture 
my mood. I had to rush back on horses to the railway station, then 
by train, and wait at the stations for eight hours. In Romny I 
waited from 7 o’clock in the evening till 2 o’clock in the morning. 
From weariness I went for a ramble over the town. I remember 
I sat in the park ; it was dark, most terribly cold, horribly weary, 
and beyond the dirty wall behind which I sat actors were rehearsing 
a melodrama. on 

At home they were mourning. Our family had not known 
death till now, and saw a coffin in their house for the first time. 

The artist’s funeral was very nice. We bore him with our 
hands; there were church banners, etc. He was buried in the 
village cemetery under honey grass ;_ his cross can be seen in the 
fields far away. He seems to rest very cosily. 

I shall probably go away. Where? I can’t tell. 

The Lintvariovs are well. They are splendid. Every day they 
become better and better, and I wonder how far they will go in 
that direction. 

In generosity and loving-kindness they are without equal in all 
the Kharkov government. The Simaguins are well and perfection 

itself. 

I congratulate the Sev. Vestnik upon the return of Protopopov 
[critic] and Korolenko. From Protopopov’s criticism no one will 
be either warm or cold, for all messieurs the critics of to-day are not 
worth a brass farthing—they are an extremely useless race. But 
Korolenko’s return is a comforting fact, for that man will do a great 
deal of good work. Korolenko is a bit conservative ; he adheres to 
old forms (in execution), and he thinks like a journalist of forty-five ; 
he lacks youth and freshness ; but all these defects are not so im- 
portant, and seem rather to be forced upon him from without ; under 
the influence of time he may discard them. . 
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[To his brother Ivan] 


. S.S. Olga, Fuly 16. 

. . . I am going to Yalta, and positively do not know why I 
am going there. I ought to go to the Tirol, to Constantinople, to 
Soumy. Places all get confused in my head, my imagination swarms 
with towns, and I don’t know on which to fix my choice. Into the 
bargain, I feel lazy, reluctant to go anywhere whatever, indifferent 
and bankrupt. I go on mechanically, without thinking... . 

I have neither desires nor intentions, and consequently no 


definite plans. I may as well go to Akhtirka, it is all the same to 
mes sets 


LaAcork N. PLESCHEYEV ] 


Moscow, September 14, 1880. 


May the thunders from the heavens and the teeth of crocodiles 
fall on the heads of your enemies and creditors, my dear and beloved 
Alexey Niolayevich ! Having presented you with this Oriental and 
grandiloquent salutation, I proceed to answer your letter as follows. 

I replied to Anna Mikhailovna’s* telegram with a letter, imploring 
her to wait [for my story] till the November number. She replied : 
“‘ Let it be as you please. We will postpone.” You will under- 
stand all the value and charm of that answer, if you can picture Mr. 
Tchekhov writing, sweating, correcting, and seeing that for all the 
revolutionary disturbances and terrors the story is undergoing under 
his pen, it gets not a ha’porth better. I am not writing but occupied 
in perturbations. In such a mood, you must agree, it is not quite 
convenient to hurry into print. 

In my story} there are not two moods, but fifteen. It is quite 
possible you will call the story patchwork. It is really patched. 
But I flatter myself with the hope that you will find in it two or 
three new faces, interesting to every intelligent reader; and also 
you will notice one or two new situations. I further flatter myself 
with the hope that my rag will produce some stir and abuse in the 
enemy camp. And without that abuse one can’t manage, for in our 
times, the days of telegraphs, of Mme. Goriev’s theatre and of 
telephones, abuse is advertisement’s own sister. 

As regards Korolenko it is premature to reach any conclusions 
about his future. He and I are at present in the phase when fate 
decides where to let us go : up or down the declivity. Fluctuations 
are quite natural. In the natural order of things even a temporary 
standstill is possible. 

* A. M. Yevreyinov, editor Severny Vesinik. 
7 “A Tedious Story.” 
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I want to believe that Korolenko will come through as victer 
and will find his fixed point. In his favour are sound health, a firm, 
sober outlook and convictions, and a clear, good mind, which, though 
not exempt from preconceptions, is free from prejudices. Neither 
_ will I deliver myself alive into the hands of fate. Though I lack 
what Korolenko has, I possess something else. In my past I have 
a multitude of mistakes which Korolenko has not, and where there 
are mistakes there is experience. Besides, my battle-field is wider 
and my choice richer ; except novels, verses and the laying of in- 
formation, I have tried everything. I have written stories, sketches, 
yaudevilles, leading articles, humorous stuff, and all sorts of nonsense, _ 
including “ Mosquitoes” and “ Flies” for the Strekosa. Ifa long tale 
failed me I could take up short stories ; if the latter were bad, I 
could turn to vaudeville, and so on without end to my very torpid 
death. So, with all my desire to look at myself and Korolenko with 
the eye of a pessimist and get in the dumps, I cannot get despondent, 
since up to now I have not seen the data for or against it. Let 
us wait for another five years; then it will be clear... . 


[To the same] 


September 24, 1889. 


. . . Lam sending you this letter together with a story at which 
I wave my hand, saying: “ Depart from me, ungodly thing, and 
into the fire of tedious criticism and the readers’ indifference ree a 
have grown too weary to bustle with it. It is called sco: “A 
Tedious Story ” (From the Notes of an Old Man). The most tedious 
things in it, as you will see, are the long discussions, which unfor- 
tunately cannot be left out, as my hero who writes the journal cannot 
dispense with them. ‘The discussions are fatal and inevitable, as a 
heavy gun-carriage is for a cannon. They characterize the hero as 
well as his frame of mind, and his shuffling before himself. Read it, 
my dear old man, and write to me. Its rents and gaps will be 
clearer to you, for the story has not yet bored you and made your 
eyes sore as it has done to me. 


[To the same] 


Moscow, September 30, 1889. 


. . . Many thanks for your letter and the points you make, of 
which I will avail myself when reading the proofs. I disagree with 
you only on a very few points. For instance, the title of the story 
(‘‘ A Tedious Story ”’] should not be changed. 

The scamps who will, as you foretell, make jokes about “ A 
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Tedious Story ” are so dull that there is nothing to fear from them ; 
but if anyone makes a really good joke I shall be glad to have given 
him the opportunity. “The professor could not write about Katya’s 
husband because he did not know him, and Katya keeps silent about 
him ; besides, my hero—and this is one of his chief traits—views 
with complete unconcern the inner life of those around him, and 
while they are weeping, making mistakes, and lying, he calmly dis- 
cusses the theatre or literature. If he were of a different cut, Lisa 
and Katya might not, perhaps, have come to nothing. 

Yes, Katya’s past did turn out long and weary. But that could 
not be avoided. If I had tried to make that passage more interest- 
ing, then, you will agree, my. story would have become twice 
as long. 

As regards Mikhail Fiodorovich’s letter with the scrap of the 
word “‘ passiona,” there is nothing strained about that. 

Story-writing as well as the theatre has its conventions. My 
instinct tells me that in the fiza/e of a novel or a story I must artificially 
concentrate in the reader the impression of the whole, and for this 
purpose mention—if only lightly, in a flash—characters of whom I 
have spoken before. It may be I am mistaken. 

You are worried lest the critics are down on me. What of 
it? One good turn deserves another. Doesn’t my professor go 
for them ? 

I am now taking a rest; I have chosen the noisy region of 
Melpomene for my rambles, and I am making an excursion there 
to-day. I am writing a big comedy-novel, and have already fired 
off a salvo of two and a half Acts. Imagine it! After a storya 
comedy is very easy to write. I introduce in the comedy nice, 
healthy people, half sympathetic; the end is a happy one. The 
general tone throughout is lyrical. It is called The Wood Demon. 


[To the same] 


Moscow, September, 1889. 


. . . Even in the last story [“‘ A Tedious Story ’’] is there not 
a “tendency” apparent? You once told me that my stories lack 
the protesting element, that there are no sympathies and antipathies 
in them. . . . But in this story do I not from beginning to end 
protest against falsehood? Is not that a tendency? No? Well, 
then, I cannot bite, or I am a flea. 

I fear the censorship. They will strike out the passage where 
I describe Peter Dmitrich as president. Surely all court presidents 
are like him to-day. 

Ah, how I bore you ! 
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[To the same] 


Moscow, October, 1889. 


_, . I should be glad to read what Merezhkovsky has written. 
_... After you have read my story write to me. You won't like 
it, but I fear neither you nor Anna Mikhailovna. I am afraid of 
those who look for a tendency between the lines and who want 
to see in me either a liberal or a conservative. I am not a 
liberal, nor a conservative, nor a meliorist, nor a monk, nor an in- 
differentist, I should like to be a free artist, and nothing more, and 
I grieve that God has not given me the power to be one. I hate _ 
falsehood and violence in all their aspects, and am equally disgusted 
by secretaries of consistories and by Notovich and Gradovsky. Pharisa- 
ism, stupidity and arbitrariness reign not in shopkeepers’ houses and 
prisons alone. I detect them in science, in literature and in the 
younger generation. . . . For these reasons I nurse no particular 
partiality for gendarmes, or butchers, or savants, or writers, or the 
younger generation. I look upon trade-marks and labels as pre- 
judices. My Holy of Holies is the human body, health, mind, talent, 
inspiration, love and the most absolute freedom—freedom from 
violence and falschood in whatever they may be manifested. This 
is the programme I would follow if I were a great artist. . . 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 
Moscow, 
October 13 (not a good number for a beginning), 1889. 


. . . Everything is right with me. I am almost well, so is my 
family. I am in a good mood, there is enough money till the new 
year, and at present | am not afflicted with laziness. In the summer 
I was idle, but during the last months I have done more than should 
be expected from such a literary sea-lion as I. In the first place, 
I have written a story of four and a half folios [‘‘ A Tedious 
Story ”]; I have purposely given myself a task beyond my powers. 
I have been busy over it day and night, shed much sweat, grown 
almost stupid from the strain—but, in the result, both pleasure and 
disciplinary punishment for my summer idling. ‘The story will be 
published in the November number of the Severny Vestntk. 

Secondly, no sooner did I manage to finish the story and become 
exhausted, than I ran off and from sheer inertia wrote the four-Act 
Wood Demon. J have written it anew, having destroyed everything 
I wrote in the spring. I worked with great pleasure, even with 
delight, though my forearm ached from writing and eyes seemed 
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to see the devil knows what. Svobodin came to me to get the play 
for his benefit night (October 31). The play has been read by 
Vsievolozhsky, Grigorovich and Co. Of its further fate you can 
learn if you like from Svobodin, who is an interested party, and also from 
Grigorovich, who was president of the field court-martial that tried 
me and my Wood Demon. ‘The play has been rejected. Whether it 
has been rejected only for Svobodin’s benefit performance (Grand 
Dukes will be present at that), or altogether by the State theatre, 
I do not know; nor have they considered it necessary to in- 
form me. 

Thirdly, I am assiduously preparing material for the third book 
of stories. Certainly, I will come to you again with this book—on 
the 1st or 2nd of November, not before. Now, having leisure, I 
can re-make the stories and write certain things over again. 

That is all, Nothing interesting. 

Shall I now tell you why I did not go abroad? If it does not 
bore you, pray attend. On the ist of July I left for abroad in the 
filthiest mood, having left my family in the same mood.* It was a 
mood of indifference: to go to the Tyrol, or Berditchev, or Siberia was 
all the same tome. Knowing that you would spend a whole month 
in the Tyrol, I decided that on my way I would stop at Odessa, 
where Lensky had asked me by telegrams to come. I found in 
Odessa the company of the Maly Theatre. ‘There, lazily philo- 
sophizing and not knowing what to do with myself, because of the 
heat, I discovered that I would not have enough money for the 
voyage ; nevertheless, I decided to go to the Tyrol. But that was 
what knocked me off my legs and confounded me: I did receive 
your telegrams, but mine did not reach you and I got such an answer 
(the documents are safe with me): “ Souvorin inconnu Dépéche en 
dépot-direction.” And then began all sorts of temptations, financial 
considerations, etc., which, taken all together, confounded me finally, 
and from Odessa, with four hundred roubles in my pocket, I set off 
to Yalta. There’ I got stuck. I shall not describe my Crimean 
adventures, since I lack the talent of the English humorist, 
Bernard.t 

I am sorry I did not go abroad. I am ashamed before myself 
and you, to whom I have given so much trouble, but at the same time 
I am a bit glad about it. Really if I had gone I would have got 
stuck ear-deep in debts; I would but have just returned; I would 
have done nothing, and, for such a coward as I am all this would 
be worse than the death of Igor... . 


* After the death of A. T.’s brother, Nicolay. 


t It is impossible to identify ‘‘ Bernard.’’ Can Burnand be intended ?—Trans- 
lator’s note. 
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[To the same] 
Moscow, October 17, 1889. 


Don’t rejoice because you figure in the play [The Wood Demon]. 
It’s too early yet for the little bird to sing. Your turn is still to come. 
If I live, I will describe our Feodosian nights, our conversations, the 
fishing, how you paced across the fields of the Lintvariov mill. For 
the time being I need nothing else of you. But you are not in my 
play, nor could you be there, although Grigorovich, with his native 
shrewdness, sees the contrary. ‘The play deals with an egotistical, 
wooden bore who had read about art twenty-five years ago without 
understanding anything of it ; a man who drives everyone to dismay 
and boredom ; who does not allow laughter, nor music, etc. etc., 
and yet an extraordinarily happy man. For the love of God, don’t 
you believe all those fellows, who seek evil first in everything, measure 
everyone with their own yard, and who attribute to others their 
own natures of foxes and badgers. . . . 

The other day I met in the theatre a certain Petersburg 
writer. We began to talk. When he heard that during the 
summer at different times Plescheyev, Baranzevich, you, Svobodin 
and others had stayed with me, he sighed sympathetically and 
said : 

“You are wrong in thinking this is a good advertisement. 
You’re much mistaken if you count on them.” 

You see, I invited you so that I should have someone to write 
about me ; Svobodin in order to push my play on him. After the con- 
versation with the author I had a feeling in my mouth as though I 
had swallowed, instead of vodka, a glass of ink with flies in it. All 
these are but trifles and details, but if there were not these things, 
all human life would consist of delights, while now it is half dis- 
gusting. If you are given coffee do not look in it for beer, If I 
present you with the thoughts of the professor, believe me and don’t 
look in them for Tchekhov’s thoughts. Thanks. In the whole 
story [A Tedious Story ”’] there is only one idea which I share 
and which sits in the head of the professor’s son-in-law, the rogue 
Gnekker, and it is, “The old fellow is gone crazy 1” But all the 
rest is imagined and made, . . . Where did you find journalism in 
it? Do you really value general opinions so much that you see 
the centre of gravity only in them, and not in the manner of 
expressing them, not in their origin, etc.? It means, then, that 
Bourget’s ‘“‘ Disciple” is also topical writing? To me, as an 
author, all these opinions have no value at all. The point is not 
in their substance: that is changeable and not new. The whole 
essence is in the nature of those opinions, in their dependence upon 
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external influences, etc. “They should be examined, like objects, 
like symptoms, with perfect objectivity, without trying either to 
agree with them or dispute them. If I describe St. Vitus’s dance, 
surely you would not regard it from the point of view of a choreo- 
grapher? Would you? ‘The same holds good of opinions. I had 
no desire at all to stun you with my wonderful views on the theatre, 
on literature, and so on; I only wanted to make use of my know- 
ledge and to picture the vicious circle, finding himself in which a 
nice and intelligent man, with all his desire to accept from God life 
as it is, and to think about everybody in a Christian-like way, is yet 
unable to resist grumbling, muttering like a slave, and abusing people 
even in those moments when he is forcing himself to express a good 
opinion of them. He wants to take the side of the students, and it 
results in nothing but hypocrisy and vilification. All this is a long 
story, though... . 


[To A. N. PrescHEyev] 


Moscow, October 21, 1889. 


. . . L have not heard a sound about my play [The Wood Demon]. 
Whether the mice have devoured it, or the management have made 
a present of it to the Public Library, or it has been burnt with shame 
for that lie of Grigorovich, who loves me as his own son—anything 
is possible, but I know nothing. I have had no notices from and no 
reasons given by anyone ; I know nothing ; and cautiously I make 
no inquiries, lest they be interpreted as requests for favours or as 
an urgent desire to crown myself with laurels from the Alexandrinian 
theatre. I am as ambitious as a pig. 

The stubborn silence of the members of the field court-martial 
who tried my Wood Demon I can explain by nothing less than fervent 
regard for my talent and their desire to prolong the sweet paradisical 
delight which my pleasant ignorance causes me. Who knows? 
Perhaps my play has been recognized as a work of genius. . . . Is 
it not sweet to guess ? 

The Petersburg Gazette says that my play is recognized as “a 
charming dramatized story.” Very pleasant. It follows that either 
I am a bad playwright, to which I willingly put my signature, or all 
those gentlemen who love me as their own son, and implore me for 
the love of God to be myself in my plays, to avoid clichés, and to 
supply a complicated conception, are hypocrites. 

. . . While the itch to gossip exists, even among very nice people, 
nothing is proof against impure suspicions. “That is my answer to 
your question regarding the relations that exist between the professor 
and Katya [in “ A Tedious Story”]. If people lose belief in the 
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friendship, in the respect, in the boundless love which do exist out- 
side the sphere of sex, they at least should not attribute bad taste to 
me. If Katya were in love with an aged man but half alive, it 
would, you must agree, be sexual perversity, a freak which could 
interest only a psychiatrist, and then merely as an unimportant and 
untrustworthy anecdote. If there were in it sexual perversity, 
would it be worth while to write that story ? 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 
Moscow, October 28, 18809. 


_.. You write that anything more contemptible than our 
liberal opposition it is impossible to imagine. Well, and what about 
those who do not form the opposition? ‘They are hardly any better. 
The mother of all the evils of Russia is gross ignorance, and this is 
true in the same degree of all parties and movements. And because 
you praise German culture and lay stress on universal education, you 
deserve to go to paradise. I respect you deeply for that. . . 


[To the same] 
Moscow, December 27, 1889. 


Young maids and innocent lambs bring their work to me; from 
the heap of rubbish I picked out one tiny story, touched it up, and am 
sending it to you. Read it. It is a little unpretentious thing and 
will probably do for a Saturday feuilleton. It is called “‘ Solicitor 
Gorshkov’s Morning.” 

In the tone of Jean Scheglov begging you to chat with him about 
the theatre, I beg: “ Permit me to have a chat with you on litera- 
ture.” When, in one of my last letters, I wrote to you about Bourget 
and Tolstoy, I was far from thinking of charming odalisks or the 
question whether a writer should describe only domestic joys. I 
only wanted to say that the best modern writers, whom I love, serve 
evil, for they destroy. Some of them. . . . Others, not blasé in 
body but blasé in spirit, sharpen their imaginations to the verge of 
seeing little green demons, invent a non-existing demi-god_ Sixte, 
and “ pyschological experiments.” ‘True, Bourget clapped on a 
happy ending, but that banal ending is soon forgotten and in one’s 
memory remain only Sixte and the “experiments” which killa hundred 
birds at one go. In the eyes of the mob they compromise science, 
which, like Czsar’s wife, should be above suspicion, and, from the 
height of their pinnacles, discuss conscience, freedom, love, honour, 
and morality, imbuing the mob with the idea that those things which 
restrain the brute in men and distinguish them from the dogs, which 


have been acquired by an age-long struggle with nature, can lightly 
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be discredited by ‘ experiments,” if not now, then in the future. 
Do such authors really “‘ compel us to seek for the better, compel us 
to think and admit that the bad is truly bad”? ? Do they really make 
people “renew themselves”? No, they make France degenerate, 
and in Russia they help the devil to beget the wood-lice and molluscs 
we call the intellectuals. “The drowsy, apathetic, lazily philosophiz- 
ing, cold intelligentzia, who cannot even invent for themselves a 
decent design for paper money, who have no love of country, who, 
dismal and colourless, get drunk on one glass of wine and frequent 
the shilling houses . . . who grumble and blithely deny everything, 
as it is easier for a lazy brain to deny than to assert ; who refuse to 
marry and bring up children and.'so on. Apathetic of soul, apathetic 
of muscle, slow of movement, unstable in thinking—and all this 
because life has no meaning, that women have . . . and that money 
is evil. 

Where there are degeneration and apathy, there are also sexual 
perversity, cold profligacy, abortions, premature old age, discontented 
youth ; there are, too, decline of the arts, indifference to science ; 
injustice in all its aspects. A society which does not believe in God, 
but is afraid of omens and the devil, which denies a// doctors and at 
the same time hypocritically laments the death of Botkin* and wor- 
ships Zakharin,} should not dare open its mouth about its: being 
familiar with justice. 

Germany knows nothing of authors like Bourget or Tolstoy, 
and in that she is lucky. In Germany there is science, love of 
country, good diplomatists—and anything you like. She will beat 
France, and her allies will be French authors. 

I have been interrupted, otherwise I would fire off five sheets 
to-day. Some time later. 

‘To-day sees the first performance of my Wood Demon. Act IV 
is quite new. For its existence it has to thank you and Vladimir 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, who, when he read the play, gave me a 
few hints—very practical ones. ‘The actors do not know their parts 
but are not doing badly ; the actresses know theirs and they do act 
badly. How the performance goes you will learn from the boring 
Filipov, who asked me recently for a topic fora letter to you. Boring 
people. 

[To the same] 
Moscow, December, 1889. 

[The beginning of this letter is lost.] 


. . . Sketches, feuilletons, nonsense, vaudevilles, tedious stories, 
and a great mass of mistakes and absurdities, tons of used-up paper, 


* + Famous medical men in Russia. 
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the Academy prize, the life of Potyomkin*—and yet not one line 
which in my eyes has a serious literary value. “There was a mass of 
forced labour, but not a minute of serious work. ‘The other day 
when I read Bezhezky’s “ A Family Tragedy,” the story evoked 
in me something like compassion for its author ; and the same feel- 
ing I experience when I see my books. In this feeling there is truth 
the size of a fly, but my diffidence towards and envy of the works of 
others puff it up to the size of an elephant. I want passionately to 
hide myself somewhere for five years and engage in a serious detailed 
work. I must teach myself, learn everything from the beginning, 
since as a writer I am a complete ignoramus ; I must write with all - 
my conscience, with feeling, with gusto, write not five folios a month, 
but one folio in five months. I must leave the house, begin to live 
on seven hundred or nine hundred roubles a year, not on three or four 
thousand as I do now; I must spit at a great many things. But 
there is more Ukrainian indolence than courage in me. . . . 

In January I shall be thirty! How mean! And my disposi- 


tion is as if I were twenty-two. .. . 


* A favourite of Catherine the Great. Tchekhov was nicknamed Potyomkin 
by his friend Scheglov. - 
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[To A. N. Prescuzeyev] 


_ . Moscow, February 10, 1890. 
AGS last, having gone through fire and water to the sound of brass 


trumpets, I have come back to Moscow and sit quietly and 
humbly at my table. I think of the sins I have committed, of the 
thousand barrels of wine I have drunk, of my visit to Galkin, etc. etc. 
In the month I spent in Petersburg I accomplished so many big 
and small deeds that I should both be raised to the rank of general 
and be hanged. 

I am preparing myself for Saghalien and reading every bit of 
nonsense relating to it. I am going—that is settled irrevocably. I 
leave in April, when the River Kama will be open. But I still have 
enough time to bore you with my letters. 

I have read my Wood Demon. . . . This is what I have decided. 
I will read it once more, correct it, and send it to the Severny Vestnik. 
May your wish be fulfilled! I'll send the piece about February 
20, with the urgent request that if it isn’t liked it shall be returned 
to me—for destruction. .. . 

I have seen Phaedra. It is good but tedious. Everything is 
tedious in Moscow. .. . 


[To Mite. L. S. Misinov] 
Moscow, February, 1890. 


(An inscription on A. T.’s photograph on the flyleaf of his book.) 


To the nicest of creatures, from whom I now run away to 
Saghalien, and who has scratched my nose. I warn wooers and 
admirers to wear thimbles on their noses. A. Tcuexnov. 


P.S.—Neither this inscription nor the exchange of photographs 
binds me to anything. 
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[To A. N. PLescHEYev] 


Moscow, February 15, 1890. 


. . - Did you really dislike the “ Kreutzer Sonata” ? I would 
not say it Is a work of genius, something for eternity. I am no judge 
- of that—but, in my opinion, amid all that is now being written here 

and abroad, it is hardly possible to find anything equivalent to it in 
importance of conception and beauty of execution. Apart from its 
artistic merits, which in places are amazing, we should give thanks 
for the story alone, for it stimulates thought to the extreme. When 
reading it one can hardly refrain from crying out : “ Thisis truth!” _ 
or “ That is absurd!” ‘True, it has most annoying defects. Apart 
from all the things you mention, it has something for which one is 
not inclined to forgive its author—namely, the audacity with which 
Tolstoy deals with what he has no knowledge of and out of stub- 
bornness does not want to understand. “Thus, his remarks about 
syphilis, foundling homes, women’s aversion to consummation, etc., 
are not merely open to dispute, but frankly reveal an ignorant man 
who has not taken the trouble in the course of his long life to read 
a couple of books written by specialists. Nevertheless, these defects 
are driven away like feathers before ‘the wind; the quality of the 
story obliterates them, and if one should notice them one is only a 
little annoyed because the story has not escaped the lot of all 
human works, all of which are imperfect and not free from 
blemish, 

My Petersburg friends and acquaintances are cross with me? 
What for? Because I bored them so little with my presence, which 
has bored me for so long ? Soothe their minds, tell them that in Peters- 
burg I dined a great deal, supped a great deal, but did not captivate one 
lady, that each day I was sure I should leave by express but was 
detained by friends and the Marine ‘fournal, the whole of which I 
had to peruse, beginning with the year 1852. But while living in 
Petersburg I did more in one month than my young friends would 

do in a year. Let them be cross ! 

That I and Scheglov left for Moscow on horses—young Souvorin 
informed my people by wire for a joke ; they took it seriously. As 
regards the 35,000 couriers rushing to me from the Ministries to 
invite me to become Governor-General of Saghalien Island, that is 
just nonsense. .. . 

All day long I sit and read and make extracts. In my head 
and on the paper there is nothing but Saghalien. I’m smitten with 
lunacy. Mania Sachalinosa. 

Lately I dined with Mme. Yermolov. A little wild flower, 
finding itself in the same bouquet as a carnation, became more 
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fragrant for the good company. So, after dining with a star, I was 
aware of a nimbus round my head for two days afterwards. 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Moscow, February, 1890. 


. . . Day in and day out I read and write, read and write. . . 
The more I read the stronger becomes the conviction that in two 
months’ time I shall not have succeeded in achieving a fourth part 
of what I planned, and I cannot sit for more than two months in 
Saghalien. The scoundrelly steamers won’t wait! The work is 
a varied one, but tiring. . . . I have to be a geologist, and a meteor- 
ologist,’and an ethnographer, and not being used to these things I 
get bored. ... 

I do not remember for what sin I hanged myself in my letter 
to Plescheyev. Probably for drunkenness. I wrote to him, of 
course, in a jocular way and, I believe, like this: . . . “ For this 
I ought both to be hanged and made a general.” ‘The latter I 
thoroughly deserve, for I drank so much in Petersburg that Russia 
ought to be proud of me! I also remember writing to Plescheyev 
that while living in Petersburg I did more in one month than my 
young friends, who for some reason are cross with me, would 
accomplish in a whole year. Nor did I lie, for every one of my 
friends is twelve times as idle as I. While staying with you I read © 
a great deal, saw and heard a great deal, and arranged many things 
besides the Galkin affair, and that in spite of wine-bibbing and pacing 
up and down. 

In my Saghalien work I shall prove myself such a scholarly . . . 
that you will raise your hands. I have already stolen much thought 
and information from books which I shall pass as my own. In our 
practical age you can’t act otherwise. . . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, 
March 9—Forty martyrs and ten thousand larks—1890. 


. . . With regard to Saghalien we are both mistaken, but you, 
probably, more so than I. I am going there with the full assurance 
that my expedition will not make a valuable contribution either to 
literature or science, for I lack the knowledge, the time, and the pre- 
tensions. I have no plans, neither those of a Humboldt nor of a 
Kennan. I want to write if only one or two hundred pages and 
thereby pay off a little to my medicine, before which, as you are 
aware, I am a pig. Perhaps I shall not be able to write anything, 
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Preparing for a Journey 


but the expedition does not lose its aroma for me : by reading, looking 
around, and listening I shall get to know and to learn a great deal. 
I have not gone yet, but thanks-to the books which I have been 
forced to read I have learnt much of those things everyone should 
_ know, or else should suffer the pain of forty strokes, but of which I 
was in ignorance before. Added to this, the journey I believe is one of 
six months’ continuous labour, physical and mental, and I need it, 
for I am a Ukrainian and already begin to feel lazy. One must 
train oneself. My journey may be a trifle, a craze born of obstinacy, 
but think and tell me what I lose by going. Time? Money? 
Privations? My time costs nothing ; money I lack in any case; _ 
and as regards hardships I shall not have to ride horses for more than 
twenty-five or thirty days, and all the rest of the time I shall sit 
on the deck of a steamer, or in a room, and bombard you with letters 
without end. Suppose the journey results in absolutely nothing, 
still, won’t there be two or three days I shall remember all my life 
with rapture or with bitterness? And so on, and so on. That’s 
how it stands, sire. All this may not convince you, but neither do 
your arguments convince me. For instance, you say that Sagha- 
lien is of no use to anyone, nor is it of any interest to anyone. But 
is that true? Saghalien may be of-no use, and of interest only to a 
society which does not banish thousands of people there, and does 
not spend millions on it. After Australia in the past and Cayenne, 
Saghalien is the only place where colonization by convicts can be 
studied ; all Europe is interested in it—and to us it is of no use? 
No further back than twenty-five or thirty years men of our 
own Russia in the exploration of Saghalien performed great deeds 
that make man worthy to be worshipped. Yet we have no use for 
it |! We don’t know who those men were, but we sit within our 
four walls and grumble that God has created man badly | Saghalien 
is a place of intolerable sufferings, of which only man, free or bound, 
is capable. ‘The men who worked on it and in it achieved fearful 
and responsible tasks, and so they are doing still. I am sorry I am 
not a sentimental man, or I would say that it is to places like Sagha- 
lien we should make pilgrimages, as the Turks go to Mecca 
and the navy and experts in the penal system in particular ought 
particularly to study Saghalien, as the military study Sebastopol. 
It is evident from the books I have read and am reading that we 
have sent millions of people to rot in prisons, we have destroyed them 
at random, without reflection, barbarously ; we have driven men 
through the cold in iron chains for thousands of miles; we have 
infected them with syphilis, depraved them, multiplied criminals, and 
for all this we have thrown the blame on the red-nosed prison super- 
intendents. Now, all civilized Europe knows it is not the super- 
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intendents who are to blame, but all of us. But we do not care ; 
it does not interest us. ‘The glorified ’sixties did nothing for the sick 
and the prisoners, and thus violated the chief commandment of 
Christian civilization. In our time something is being done for the 
sick, but nothing for the convicted ; penitentiary methods do not 
interest our jurists at all. No, I assure you, Saghalien is of use and 
of interest ; the only regret is that it is 1 who am going there, and 
not someone who knows more about the business and is better able 
to arouse public interest. Personally, I go there but for trifles. 

. . . Tremendous disturbances are going on among the students 
here. It began with the Petrovsky Academy, where the authorities 
forbade them taking young ladies to the college rooms, suspecting 
the visitors not only of prostitution but politics too. From the 
Academy it spread to the university, where the undergraduates, 
surrounded by mounted Hectors and Achilleses, heavily armed with 
lances, demand the following : 


(1) Complete autonomy of the universities. 

(2) Complete freedom of teaching. 

(3) Free entrance to the university without distinction of 
denomination, nationality, sex, or social status. 

(4) Admittance of Jews to the universities without restriction 
and with the same rights as other students. 

(5) Freedom of meeting and recognition of students’ associations, 

(6) Establishment of a university and students’ tribunal. 

(7) Abolition of the inspectors’ police functions. 

(8) Lower instruction fees. 


I copy this, with some abbreviations, from a proclamation. I 
think that the commotion is greatest amongst the crowd of .. . 
and of the sex which longs to be admitted to the university, though 
five times less prepared for it than man, who, anyhow, is badly 
enough prepared, and, with rare exceptions, studies at the university 
abominably. .. . 


[To I. L. Scuxcrov] 


Moscow, March 22, 1890. 


. . » You say you long to have a serious squabble with me, 
“ particularly on questions of morality and imaginative work.” You 
speak, though not clearly, of certain crimes deserving a friendly 
censure, and you even threaten me “ with a weighty newspaper 
criticism.” If the words “imaginative work” are scratched out, 
then all the phrase in quotation marks becomes clearer, though it 
acquires a meaning which, to tell the truth, confuses me not a little. 
Jean, whatever is the matter? How should it be understood? In 
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notions of morality do I differ from people like you, to such a degree, 
too, as to merit reproach and the special attention of influential 
critics? I cannot take it that you have in view some lofty and 
subtle morality, since there are no lower, nor higher, nor average 
- moralities, but only one, namely, that which in olden times gave to 
us Jesus Christ, and now prevents me, you, and Baranzevich from 
stealing, insulting, lying, etc. All my life long, if I can rely on the 
calmness of my conscience, I have not in word, or deed, or thought, 
neither in my stories nor in my plays, coveted the wife of my neigh- 
bour, nor his man, nor his ox, nor any cattle of his, nor have I stolen, 
played the hypocrite, flattered the mighty nor sought their favour, 
nor blackmailed, nor lived at the expense of others. ‘True, I have 
passed my life in sloth, have laughed without reason, have over- 
eaten and over-drank, and—but all these are personal affairs 
and do not deprive me of the right to think that in point of 
morality I am distinguished by pluses or minuses from the ordinary. 
Neither great deads nor mean ones—I am just like the majority ; 
my sins are many, but in morality we are quits, since for my sins I 
repay with interest in the discomforts they involve. But if you want 
to quarrel seriously with me because-1 am not a hero, then throw 
your severity out of the window, and instead of abuse give your 
lovely tragic laugh—that is better. 

And I am as frightened of the words “ imaginative work” as 
merchants’ wives are of bogeys. When people talk to me of the 
imaginative and the unimaginative, of what is dramatic and not 
dramatic, of tendencies, realism, and the like, I get perplexed, irreso- 
lutely say yes or no, and answer with banal half-truths which are not 
worth a brass farthing. I divide all work into two kinds : that 
which I like and that which I do not like. I have no other criterion, 
and if you were to ask me why I like Shakespeare and not Zlatovrat- 
sky I should not be able to answer. Perhaps, some day, when I 
shall have grown wise, I may acquire a criterion, but for the time 
_ being all talk about “ imaginative work’ merely wearies me and 
seems to me just a prolongation of the scholastic disputation with 
which men wearied themselves in the Middle Ages. 

If criticism, to whose authority you refer, knows what you and 
I do not know, why has it been keeping silent? Why does it not 
reveal to us the truth and the immutable laws? If it knew, believe 
me it would long ago have shown us the way, and we would know 
what to do, and Fofanov [a Russian poet] would not be sitting in a 
lunatic asylum, Garshin would be alive, Baranzevich would not be 
sulking, and we should not be so dull and faint as we are now, and 
you would not feel drawn to the theatre nor I to Saghalien. But 
criticism is stolidly silent or brazens it out with idle and wretched 
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chatter. If criticism appears to you influential, that is only because 
it is stupid, immodest, impertinent and noisy, because it is a noise 
on an empty barrel. 

But let us spit at all this and sing from another opera, Pray 
don’t place any literary hopes in my Saghalien journey. I am going 
not to gather observations and impressions, but just simply in order 
to live for half a year in a way I have not lived before. Don’t 
place your hopes in me, dear fellow. If I succeed and am able to 
do something, then glory be to God ; if not, well, it can’t be helped. ... 


Keep well and happy, my handsome captain with the mous- 
tachios. 


ee S. Souvorin] 


Moscow, March 22, 1890. 


. . . L have received a funereal letter from Plescheyev: the Severny 
Vestnik has passed away. ‘The old man has lost his living and scolds 
Mme. Yevreyinov [editor of the S. V.] with the zeal of a young 
poet. T’minahole! First, why the devil did I rob myself ? Why 
the deuce did I “support” a publication that would perish? If I 
could have known that this would happen, I would have worked for 
the Vestnik Europa, where they would pay me more than 150 per 
folio, and not by instalments. Secondly, I reckoned upon the late 
journal advancing me two or three hundred roubles for my journey 
and sending throughout the summer fifty roubles per month to my 
poor but noble family. But suddenly, bang! No shares have ever 
fallen so low as my Saghalien shares. Damnit! ... Yesterday a 
girl told me that Professor Storozhenko* had related to her this anec- 
dote. The Tsar liked the “ Kreutzer Sonata.” Probiedonoszev, 
Lyubimoy, and the other cherubim and seraphim, in order to vindicate 
their attitude to Tolstoy, hastened to show to the Tsar “‘ Nicolay 
Palkin.” + After reading it, the Tsar got so furious that he ordered 
measures to be taken. Prince Dolgoroukov+ was informed about 
the matter. And, behold, one fine day an adjutant from Dol- 
goroukov comes to Tolstoy and asks him to go at once to the prince. 
Tolstoy replies : 

“Tell the prince that I go only to the houses of my friends.” 

The perplexed adjutant goes away, and next day comes to Tol- 
stoy with an official paper, in which an explanation concerning 
“Nicolay Palkin” is demanded. ‘Tolstoy reads the paper and says : 

“Tell his Excellency that it is a long time since I wrote any- 

* N. I, Storozhenko, professor of history of literature. 


¢ Story by L. Tolstoy. “ Nicolay Palkin”’ instead of Nicolas Romanov. (Palkin— 
one who holds a stick). 


t Governor-General of Moscow. 
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thing for publication ; I wrote only for my friends, and if my friends 
circulate my writings, then they are to blame for it, not I. Just 
tell him that.” 

“But I can’t tell him that!” cried the horrified adjutant. 
-“ The prince will not believe me !” 

“The prince does not believe his subordinates? That’s bad.” 

On the third day again comes the adjutant with a new paper, 
and learns that Tolstoy has left for Yasnaya Polyana. ‘The anecdote 
ends there. 

Now about the new movements. Flogging takes place in our 
police stations ; a scale is established ; a peasant has to pay 10 copecks 
for being flogged, a townsman 20 copecks—that is, for the rods and 
the labour. Women, too, are flogged. Recently, in a heat of 
flogging, they gave a beating to two young barristers, and of this 
affair the Russkya Vedomsti has a vague account An investigation 
has begun. . 

One more straw : the cabbies approve of the students’ disorders. 

“They are rising,” they explain, “ for the poor to be admitted 
to the schools. It’s not only the rich who should have the privilege 
of learning!” It is said that when’a crowd of students was being 
led at night to the prison the plebs fell upon the gendarmes near the 
Strastnoy Monastery in order to rescue the students. “The plebs are 
said to have shouted : “‘ You set up flogging for us, but they stand 
up for us.” . 

No, I am certainly not a Schopenhauer or a Pascal ; you are 
quite right ; but, excuse me, neither are you. How can you under- 
stand my letter in such a way? Agreed that every master is diffident 
and inclined to suspicion before his own works ; and it should be so. 
In that case I approve even of pessimism. But I wrote to you of a 
quite different sort of diffidence, which is really egotism of the 96th 
degree. I spoke of the diffidence that makes you suspect in every- 
one who praises your works dark impulses such as flattery, or desire 
‘to comfort... . 


[To the same] 
Moscow, April 1, 1890. 
... . You scold me for my objectivity, calling it indifference to 
good and evil, lack of ideals and ideas, and so on. When I describe 
horse thieves, you would have me say: “Stealing horses is evil.” 
But that was known long ago without me. Let the jury judge 
them ; my business is simply to show what they are like. I write : 
you have to deal with horse thieves, so I must tell you they are not 
beggars but well-fed people, and that horse-stealing is not simple theft 
but a passion. Of course, it would be pleasant to combine art with 
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sermonizing, but for me personally it is exceedingly difficult and 
almost impossible owing to my technique. In order to describe 
horse thieves in 700 lines I must all the time speak and think in their 
tone and feel in their spirit. Otherwise, were I to slip into sub- 
jectivity, the images would become vague and the story would not 
be as compact as short stories ought to be. When I write I reckon 
entirely upon the reader, trusting him to add the subjective elements 
which are lacking in the story. 


[To the same] 
Moscow, December 9, 1890. 


Hurrah! At last I am sitting again at my table, praying to my 
fading penates and writing to you. I have now a happy feeling, as 
though I had not been away from home at all. I am well and con- 
tent to the marrow of my bones. Here’s a very brief account. I 
spent in Saghalien not two months, as you report in your paper, but 
three months and two days. I worked tremendously ; I made a 
full and detailed census of the whole population of Saghalien, and saw 
everything except execution of the death sentence. When we meet 
I will show you a whole trunkful of various things about convict 
life which is extremely valuable, as raw material. I know a great 
deal now, but I have brought home a horrid feeling. While I was 
living in Saghalien, I had a bitter feeling in my inside as though from 
rancid butter ; and now Saghalien remains in my memory as a per- 
fect hell, For two months I worked intensely, without sparing 
myself ; in the third month I began to break down through the 
bitterness I have referred to, through weariness and also the thought 
that the cholera would be coming over from Vladivostok to Saghalien 
and that I thus ran the risk of having to winter in the settlement. 
But, glory to Heaven, the cholera ceased and on October 13th the 
steamer bore me away from Saghalien. I have been to Vladivostok. 
Of the Maritime Province, and generally of our Eastern sea coast 
with its fleets, its problems and Pacific dreams, I will say only this : 
crying poverty! such poverty, ignorance and worthlessness that 
might drive one to despair. One honest man to ninety-nine thieves, 
who are defiling the name of Russia. . . . We passed Japan as 
cholera was raging there; that is why I have not bought for you 
anything Japanese, and the 500 roubles you gave me for that purpose 
I have spent on my own needs, for which the law entitles you to 
deport me to Siberia. ‘The first foreign port on my way was Hong- 
Kong. It has a marvellous bay. ‘The traffic on the sea was such 
as I have never seen before, even in pictures. ‘There are excellent 
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roads, tramways, a railway to the mountains, museums, botanical 
gardens ; wherever you look you see everywhere the most tender 
solicitude on the part of the English for their workers ; there is even 

a club for the sailors. I drove about-in a jinriksha—that is carried 
~ by men—bought all sorts of rubbish from the Chinese, and was in- 
dignant at hearing my Russian fellow-travellers abuse the English 
for exploiting the natives. J thought: yes, the English exploit the 
Chinese, the Sepoys, the Hindoos, but for that they give them roads, 
water-supplies, museums, Christianity—and you also exploit, but what 
do you give them? 

When we came out of Hong-Kong the boat began to rock. The ~ 
steamer was empty and made dips to an angle of 38 degrees, so that 
we were afraid it might turn over. I am not subject to sea-sickness 
—this discovery was a pleasant surprise to me. On the way to 
Singapore two corpses had to be thrown into the sea. When one 
sees a dead body wrapped in sailcloth, fly, head over heels, into the 
water, and when one knows that it is several miles to the bottom, it 
is frightening, and brings the thought that one will die oneself and 
be thrown into the sea. Our horned cattle fell sick. Dr. Scherbak 
and your humblest servant passed “sentence and the cattle were 
slaughtered and thrown into the sea. 

Singapore I do not remember well, for when we drove round it 
for some reason I felt sad and was near weeping. Next came Ceylon 
—the place where Paradise was. In that paradise I travelled over 
a hundred versts by railway and feasted my eyes on palm forests 
and bronze women to satiety. . . . From Ceylon we sailed for 
thirteen days without stopping and got stupid from boredom. I bear 
the heat well. ‘The Red Sea is depressing ; a mood of prayer came 
over me as I gazed at Sinai. 

God’s world is a good place. The one thing not good is—we. 
How little there is in us of justice and humility! How little we 
understand love of country! A drunken, worn-out debauchee of a 
husband loves his wife and children, but of what use is that love ? 
We—so the papers say—love our great country, but how is that 
love expressed? Instead of knowledge—impertinence and conceit 
beyond measure, instead of work—idleness and swinishness ; there 
is no justice ; the conception of honour goes no further than the 
“honour of the uniform ”—the uniform which serves as an every- 
day decoration of the prisoners’ dock. No, we must work, and all 
the rest can go to the devil. ‘The chief thing is we must be just, and 
all the rest will be added unto us. 

I long passionately to talk with you. My soul is in a ferment. 
I do not want anyone but you, for it is only with you I can talk. 
Damn Plescheyev. And damn the actors. 
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I received your telegrams in an impossible condition. Every- 
thing mixed up. 

From Vladivostok to Moscow I travelled in the company of the 
son of Baroness I., a naval officer. His mater is staying at the 
Slaviansky Basar. I am going to her presently, as she has asked me 
for some reason. She is a nice woman ; at any rate, her son is in 
raptures over her, and he is a pure and honest boy. . . . 

When shall I see you and Anna Ivanovna? How is she? 
Write me fully about everything, as it will hardly be possible for me 
to come to you before the holidays. Greetings to Nastya and Borya. 
In proof that I have been in the galleys, I will, when I come, fall 
upon them with a knife and shout wildly. I will set fire to Anna 
Ivanovna’s room and preach disgusting ideas to the poor crown- 
prosecutor Borya. .. . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, December 17, 1890. 


The picture of Plescheyev with a two-million inheritance strikes 
me as comical. Let us see how he will take his millions in tow ! 
What damned use are they tohim? Three roubles a day are enough 
for smoking cigars, eating fifty sweet pastries a day and drinking 
soda-water. 

I brought back with me about ten thousand statistical cards and a 
lot of various material. I should like to be married to an intelligent 
girl who could assist me in classifying the rubbish. I haven’t the 
heart to throw it on my sister, as she has much to do without that. 

I begin to develop a corporation. . . . In this climate, after 
the tropics, I have caught a cold: cough, night temperatures, and 
headache. 

Grigorovich has never been a caretaker in the docks, that is why 
he holds the Kingdom of Heaven so cheaply. He is fibbing. 

It seems to me that to live for ever would be as difficult as to 
go without sleep all one’s life. If in the Kingdom of Heaven the 
sun sets as finely as in the Bay of Bengal, then, I venture to assure 
you, the Kingdom of Heaven is a very pleasant place. . 

Tell me, when is L. to be promoted an actual state councillor ? 
That literary white sturgeon writes to me: “ During the summer I 
lost sixteen pounds in weight’ ; he chats about turkeys and litera- 
ture and cabbages. ‘The tone of his letters is surprisingly smooth 
and restful. 

When I come, I will tell you everything from the beginning. 
How wrong you were when you advised me not to go to Saghalien ! 
I have . . . myriads of midges in my head, and a devilish lot of 
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plans, and all sorts of things. And what a sour creature I would 
have been now had I sat at home! Before my trip the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” seemed an event, and now just absurd and ridiculous. 
Either I have grown up through my journey or I have gone crazy 


- the devil knows which. 


I made the acquaintance of Dr. Scherbak. To my mind he is 
a remarkable man. Wherever he is working everybody loves him, 
and I have become almost intimate with him. His life is such that 
the devil himself would break his neck over him. . 


[To the same] 


December 24, 1890. 


_ . . I believe in Koch and in Spermine, and I praise the Lord 
for it. All these—that is kochins, spermins, etc.—seem to the 
public a sort of miracle that springs suddenly from some head after 
the manner of Pallas Athene ; but people who stand close to the 
business see all this as the natural consequence of all that has been 
done during the past twenty years. A great deal has been done, my 
dear chap! Surgery alone has achieved so much that one is be- 
wildered by it. To the student of medicine to-day the period up 
to twenty years ago seems extremely paltry. My dear man, if I 
were offered the choice between the “‘ ideals ” of the famous ’sixties, 
or the most wretched Zemstvo hospital of to-day, I should, without 
a moment’s hesitation, choose the latter. . 


[To his sister Marre] 


Pererspurc, Fanuary, 1891. 


I am surrounded by a thick atmosphere of ill-feeling, extremely 
vague and, to me, incomprehensible. “They treat me to dinners and 
sing banal dithyrambs to me, and at the same time are ready to devour 
me. What for? The devil knows. If I were to shoot myself it 
would give great pleasure to nine-tenths of my friends and admirers. 
And how pettily they express their paltry feelings ! Burenin abuses 
me in his feuilleton, although it is not the rule to write in a paper 
abuse of its own contributors. Maslov does not come to dinner 
to the Souvorins ; Scheglov retails all the gossip circulating about 
me, etc. All this is terribly stupid and wearying. ‘They are not 
men, but mildew. . . . 

My greetings to Lydia. 1 am expecting her programme. Tell 
her she should not eat farinaceous food and should avoid Levitan. 
A better admirer than me she won’t find in the mansion house nor 
in high society. 
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Scheglov has been here. 
Yesterday Grigorovich came; he kissed me for a long time, 
told fibs, and kept asking me to tell him about Japanese women. 


[To A. F. Konr] 


PETERSBURG, ‘fanuary 26, 1891. 


. . . My brief Saghalien past appears now so immense that, 
when I want to speak about it, I do not know with what to 
begin, and it always seems to me that I am not saying what 
is wanted. 

I shall try to describe fully the position of the children and young 
people in Saghalien. It is extraordinary. I saw starving children, 
girls who were mistresses at thirteen, girls of fifteen with child. 
Girls become prostitutes at the age of twelve, sometimes before 
menstruation has begun. Church and school exist only on paper, 
and children are brought up by the environment and the convict 
surroundings. I have, by the way, written down a conversation 
with a boy of ten. I was making the census of the village of Verkhny 
Armudan ; the settlers, without exception, are in great poverty and 
have the reputation of being desperate gamblers at cards. I enter a 
hut; the people are out ; on a bench sits a white-haired, round- 
backed, bare-footed boy; he looks absorbed in thought. We 
begin to talk : 

I: What is your father’s name? 

He: I don’t know. 

I: How is that? You are here with your father and you don’t 
know his name? Shame ! 

He: He is not my real father. 

I : What do you mean, not your real father ? 

He: He lives with mother. 

I: Is your mother married or a widow? 

He: Widow. She came here for her husband. 

I: What do you mean, for her husband ? 

He: She killed him. 

I: Do you remember your father ? 

He: No. Iam illegitimate. I was born in the Kara [convict 
settlement]. 

On the steamer from Amur to Saghalien there was a convict 
with chains on his legs who had murdered his wife. With him was 
his daughter, a little girl of six. I noticed that wherever the father 
went he was followed by his child and escorted by a soldier with a 
gun. ‘The little girl scrambled after him, holding his fetters. At 
night she slept with the convicts and soldiers all in a heap. I re- 
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member being at a funeral in Saghalien. It was the burial of the 
wife of a settler who had gone away to Nicolayevsk. Round the 
newly dug grave stood four convict bearers ex officio, myself and the 
paymaster in the capacity of Hamlet and Horatio, wandering about 
the cemetery ; a Circassian, the dead woman’s lodger, and a woman 
convict, who had come for lack of anything else to do. “The last- 
named came out of pity, and brought the dead woman’s two children, 
one a nursling and the other, Alioshka, a boy of about four, wearing 
a woman’s jacket and blue trousers with bright patches on the knees. 
It was cold and damp, there was water in the grave, the convicts were 
laughing. ‘The sea was visible. Alioshka looked into the grave with- 
curiosity ; he wanted to wipe his chilly nose, but was hindered by 
the long sleeves of the jacket. When the grave was being filled in 
I asked him : 

“ Alioshka, where is your mother ?”’ He waved his hand, in 
the manner of a squire who had lost at cards, laughed and said : 

“They have dug her in.” 

The convicts laughed; the Circassian turned to us and asked 
what he was to do with the children, as it was not his duty to feed 
them. ; 

I did not meet with any infectious diseases in Saghalien. ‘There 
is very little congenital syphilis, but 1 saw blind children, dirty, 
covered with eruptions—all the diseases that result from neglect. Of 
course, I cannot undertake to solve the problem of the children. 1 
do not know what is necessary to be done. But it seems to me 
nothing can be done by charity and what is left over from the prison 
and other funds, In my opinion it is harmful to make a thing of 
so much importance depend upon charity, which in Russia has such 
a casual character, and on surplus funds which do not exist. I 
should prefer the State Treasury. . - - 


[To A, §. Sovvorrn] 


Bocuimovo, Fuly 24, 1891. 


Thanks for your invitation. I will probably come, but not for 
some time, although I am longing passionately for the sea and the 
sands, and talks at night and all the other Crimea-Feodoisian charms. 
I keep very busy and work a great deal, but not many pages come 
out of it. You will soon get an zsthetic treat: I will send you a 
story* more than half of which is ready, and it will contain about 
four or five feuilletons. 

“Thanks for the addition of five copecks. Alas! it will not improve 
my affairs! To acquire capital, as you suggest, and so extricate 
* «The Duel.” 
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myself from-the pit of farthing troubles and petty terrors, there is 
but one way left for me—an immoral one. ‘To marry a rich woman 
or make out that “ Anna Karenin” is my work. And since that 
is impossible, I shrug my shoulders at my affairs and let them go as 
they please. 

You once praised Rod, a French writer, and said that Tolstoy 
liked him. The other day I happened to read one of his novels 
and I held up my hands. He is our Machtet [second-rate senti- 
mental writer] with a little more cleverness. “Tremendous affecta- 
tions, boredom, straining after originality, and with as little of the 
artistic as there was salt in the buck-wheat porridge you and I used 
to cook in the evening at Boguimovo. In the preface this Rod 
repents of having once been a realist, and rejoices that the spiritual- 
ism of the latest literary recruits has succeeded in replacing material- 
ism. Loutish boastfulness, and, moreover, coarse and clumsy. . . . 
As if to say: “‘ Although we are not so talented as you, M. Zola, 
we do believe in God.” 

‘The weather here is most wonderful. It is morning now, and 
the light is like the light of May, and I rejoice. All is calm, 
calm.iy. 

What will Plescheyev fi/s do in Skalkovsky’s department? Kill 
me, but I can’t make out. And the poet Merezhkovsky and his 
muse, are they still abroad? Ha! ha!... 


[To the same] 


Bocuimovo, August 6, 1891. 


. . . I shall finish my story [“‘ The Duel ”’] to-morrow or the 
day after, but not to-day, as towards the end it has tired me devilishly. 
Owing to the haste of the work, I have spent a pound of nerves 
upon it. Its composition is a bit complicated. I got into tangles 
and often tore up what I had written. For days at a time I was 
dissatisfied with the work—that is the reason why I have not finished 
it till now. How horrible! I shall have to copy it out. It is 
impossible to leave it, for it is in a devil of a muddle. Lord! if 
the public likes my works as little as I do those of others I am now 
reading, what an ass I must be. ‘There is something asinine in our 
profession. 

It is impossible to improve my circumstances—that is, to make 
them different or better. ‘There are the ailing who can be cured 
only by the sole, simple, and short method, namely : “ Rise, take 
thy staff and walk.” But I lack the power to take up my staff and 
walk ; therefore, there is nothing to talk about... . 
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[To the same] 


Bocurmovo, August 18, 1891. 


At last I have finished my long, tiresome story,* and am sending 
it to you by registered post to Feodosia. Read it. It is too long 
for the newspaper, and because of its contents it would not do to 
break it up into parts. Well, do as you like. 

If you postpone publishing it till the autumn I will read the 
proofs in Moscow. ‘The story will not lose by that, and the cash- 
office of the Novoye Vremya only gain, since my correcting the proofs - 
lessens the number of lines. 

There are more than four signatures of print in the story, It 
is awful. I became exhausted and dragged the end, like a train of 
wagons on a muddy autumn night: slowly and with many halts. 
That is why I was late. 


[To the same] 


Bocurmovo, August 18, 1891. 


Accompanying my story to-day I sent you a letter, and now 
here’s a second one in answer to yours just received. Speaking of 
Nicolay and of the doctor who attended him, you emphasize that 
“all this is done without love, without self-sacrifice, even in regard 
to trifling inconveniences.” You are right to say that of people 
generally, but what would you have the doctors do? If, as your 
nurse says, “the inside has burst,” what can a doctor do, even if 
he desires to give his life to the patient? Asa rule, while the family, 
the relations, and the servants are taking “‘ every step” and exerting 
their greatest efforts, the doctor sits and looks like a fool, his. hands 
folded, gloomily ashamed of himself and of his science, and trying to 
preserve his air of external calmness. . . . Doctors have disgusting 
days and hours ; God forbid anyone experiencing them. It is true 
that ignoramuses and sneaks are not a rarity among doctors any more 
than among writers, engineers, people generally, but those disgusting 
hours and days of which I am speaking fall only to doctors, 
and because of that, in fairness, much should be forgiven 
them. 

And as for saying “‘ Man is but little knocked upon the head— 
he deserves flogging,” I might readily agree with you if you could 
prove to me that man has always enjoyed bliss, and that he is not 
crushed and beaten into stupefaction by fate. 


* «The Duel.” 
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[To the same] 


Bocuimovo, August 30, 1891. 


. . . You like the story.* Praise the Lord! Of late I have 
become devilishly difident. It constantly seems to me that my 
trousers are horrid, that I am not writing as I should, and that I 
am giving my patients the wrong powders. It must be a kind of 
psychosis. 

If Ladzievsky’st is really a horrible name it could be changed. 
Let it be Laguievsky. Let von Koren remain von Koren. ‘The 
swarm of Wagners, Brandts, Fausseks, etc., disown Russian names 
as zoologists, although they are all Russians. Of course, there is 
Kovalevsky. By the way, Russian life is so intermingled now that 
any surnames will do. 

“‘ Saghalien ” + is going ahead. ‘There are times when I long to 
sit at it for three or five years and work at it furiously; but there are 
others, in moments of doubt, when I could just take and cast it out. 
By Jove ! it would be fine to give three years to it! I shall write 
a great deal of rubbish, since I am not a specialist, but verily I shall 
write something good too. And “Saghalien” is good for this 
reason: it should live a hundred years after me as a literary source 
and guide to all who are at work, or are interested, in the penitentiary 
system. 

You are right, your Excellency, I have done a great deal this 
summer. One summer more like this, and I may write a novel and 
buy an estate. Is not it grand? I have not only kept going, but 
have even paid off a thousand roubles of debt. When I come to 
Moscow I will get 150 or 200 roubles from the Society for my 
“ Bear.” ‘That is how God feeds the gay and easy. 

The chapter [in “ Saghalien”’] on runaways and vagrants has 
turned out interesting and instructive. If I am compelled to publish 
“ Saghalien ” in parts I shall send you that chapter. . . . 

My health has suffered through my not coming to stay with you 
in Feodossia. I am losing weight. 

Explain to me the nature of your paralysis, of which you wrote 
recently and have spoken of more than once. Is it progressive 
paralysis? No, my dear sir, it is not paralysis, but a bogy, 
boredom. 

And what about “‘ Kashtanka ” [“‘ The Brown Dog” by A. T.] ? 
For the three years you have had it I could have made three 
thousands. 

e“eThe Duels 
t+ Character in ‘‘ The Duel’; name changed eventually to Layevsky. 
t ‘“‘Saghalien,” by A, Tchekhov, 
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Tell Alexey Alexeyevich [S.’s son] that I envy him. I envy 
you too. And not because your wives are away, but because you 
are bathing in the sea and living in a warm house. It is cold in 
my barn. I yearn for carpets, an open fireplace, bronzes, and learned 
conversations. Alas; I shall never be a Tolstoyan! In women I 

“love beauty above everything ; and in the history of mankind cul- 
ture expressed in carpets, comfortable carriages, and keenness of wit. 
Ah ! soon to become an old man and sit at a large table! . 


[To the same] 
Moscow, September 8, 1891. 


.. . The title you recommend for my story—* The Lie ”»— 
won’t do. It would be appropriate only if the story dealt with 
conscious lying. An unconscious lie is not a lie at all, but a mis- 
take. Our having money and eating meat Tolstoy calls a lie—that 
is too much. 

I was told yesterday that Kurepin is hopelessly ill. He has 
cancer of the throat. Before he dies the cancer will have devoured 
half his head and tortured him. ‘They say that his wife has written 
to you. 

eth is slowly gathering her own. She knows her business. 
Write a play : an old chemist invented the elixir of immortality— 
take fifteen drops and you live for ever; but he breaks the bottle 
of elixir from fear lest such carrion crows as himself and his wife 
should live for ever. ‘Tolstoy denies mankind immortality, but, 
goodness, how much of the personal there is in that! ‘The other 
day I read his “‘ Afterword.” May I be murdered if it is not more 
silly and suffocating than “‘ Letters to a Governor’s Wife,” which I 
despise. Damn the philosophy of the mighty ones of this world ! 
All great sages are as despotic as generals, and as ignorant and in- 
delicate as generals, because they are confident of impunity. Dio- 
genes spat in people’s beards fully aware he would not be punished 
for it. Tolstoy abuses doctors as scoundrels and allows himself to 
remain in ignorance of great questions because he is just such a 
Diogenes who won’t be taken to the police station nor be abused in 
the newspapers. And so, damn the philosophy of the great ones of 
this world! The whole of it, with all its crazy “‘ afterwords ” and 
Letters to Governors’ Wives, is not worth that one little mare in 
“‘ Kholstomie ” [Tolstoy’s story about a horse]. 

Remember me to my schoolfellow Alexey Petrovich and wish 
him good health, a playful mood and seductive dreams. May he 
dream of a voluptuous Spanish woman with a guitar... . 
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[To Mme. E. M. Su] 


Moscow, September 16, 1891. 

We old bachelors smell like dogs? We will let that pass, but 
when you say that specialists in women’s diseases are rakes and 
cynics at heart, permit me to dispute it. Gynecologists have to do 
with a furious prose such as you never could dream of, to which, 
perhaps, if you knew it you would, with that ferocity peculiar to 
your imagination, attribute a smell worse than that of any dog’s. 
One who always is sailing in the sea loves the dry land ; one who is 
immersed eternally in prose pines ardently for poetry. All gynzeco- 
logists are idealists. Your doctor [in her story] reads poetry ; your 
instinct prompted you rightly ; I would add that he is a great Liberal, 
a bit of a mystic and that he dreams of a wife in the style of a Nekras- 
sovian* Russian woman. ‘The famous Sneguiriov always speaks of 
the “ Russian woman ” with a quiver in his voice. Another gynzco- 
logist whom I know is enamoured of a mysterious stranger in a veil 
whom he has seen only from a distance. Another goes to all the 
first nights at the theatre, and criticizes loudly in the hall, declaring 
that authors ought to represent only ideal women, and so on, You 
also left out of consideration that a foolish man or a mediocrity can- 
not be a gynzcologist. Intellect, even a seminarist’s, has a brighter 
glow than baldness, but you noticed the baldness and laid emphasis 
on it, and threw the intellect overboard. You also noticed and 
emphasized that a fat man—brrr !—exudes a sort of greasiness, but 
you completely disregarded the fact that he is a professor—that is, 
that for several years he has been thinking and doing something 
which sets him above millions of people, above all the Verochkas and 
‘Taganrog Greek women, above dinners and wines of all sorts. 
Noah had three sons: Shem, Ham and, I think, Japhet. Ham 
[Ham, in Russian, means a vile, sneaking person] noticed only that 
his father was a drunkard, and was completely blind to the fact that 
Noah was a man of genius, that he had built the ark and saved the 
world. 

Writers must not imitate Ham. Keep that in your mind. 

I do not presume to ask you to like the gynzcologist and the 
“ professor, but I do dare to remind you of justice, which for an objec- 

tive writer is more precious than the air he breathes. 

The girl of the merchant family is superbly done. ‘The passage 
in the doctor’s speech where he speaks of his lack of faith in medicine 
is good ; but there is no need to make him drink after every sentence. 

Love of the corpse—that is an irritation of your captive thought. 
You have not seen corpses. 


* Nekrassov—famous Russian poet. 
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Now from the particular to the general. Here allow me to 
shout: “Help!” This is not a story nor a novel nor a work of 
imagination, but a long row of heavy and gloomy barracks. 

Where is the architecture by which you first so enchanted your 
humble servant ? 

Where are the lightness, the freshness, the grace? Read your 
story : a description of a dinner, then a description of old and young 
women passing by, then a description of the company, then a descrip- 
tion ofa dinner . . . andsoon without end. Descriptions, descrip- 
tions, descriptions . . . and no action at all. You should have 
begun straight away with the merchant’s daughter and kept to her 
—and out with Verochka, out with Greek women, out with them 
all . . . except the doctor and the merchant family... . 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Moscow, October 19, 1891. 


Your “ Little Letter” [a feuilleton by S. in the N. Vremya] is 
splendid.* It is warmly and beautifully written, and every thought 
in it is true. To talk now of laziness and drunkenness [of the 
peasants], and so on, is as strange and tactless as to lecture a man 
when he is being sick or is ill of typhus. Satiety, like any other 
force, always contains a certain amount of impertinence, and that is 
chiefly shown in the well-fed preaching to the hungry. If con- 
solation is revolting at a time of serious grief, what must be the 
effect of moralizing ? And how stupid and insulting that moralizing 
must seem! A peasant 15 roubles in arrears with his taxes is 
to such preachers an idler, and he has no right to drink. Let 
them count up the debts of states and prime ministers, the 
debts owed by all the marshals of nobility and archbishops taken 
together. “The debts the Guards owe! Well, only tailors could 
tell. 

Now, my line of march is the following. First of all P’ll throw 
my story + off my shoulders for the Collected Book. It is a long 
story, a couple of signatures, of the genus of the irksome ones and 
difficult in execution, lacking either beginning or end. I'll throw 
it off—and the devil take it. After that I am going to the Nije- 
gorodsky Province; I will have to sail on the Volga and then 
travel by horses. And then I’ll come to you. I have no desire to 
go to Zaraisk [where S. was]. I cannot visit estates in the winter. 


* On the famine that raged then in Central Russia. 


+ “Runaways,” a chapter from ‘‘Saghalien,” published in the Collected Book 
**Help the Starving,” 1892. 


+ Famine-stricken province where A. T. assisted the starving population. 
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Places under snow or surrounded by naked trees I stubbornly cannot 
understand, 

You have arranged to send me 400 roubles? Vivat dominus 
Souvorin ! So, on account of “‘ The Duel,” I have already received 
from your firm 400 plus 100 plus 400. Altogether I shall get for 
“The Duel,” according to my reckoning, about 1,400 roubles. So 
five hundred will go towards the payment of my debt. Glory to 
the Lord for that mercy! By the spring I must pay off all my 
debt, otherwise I shall wither away, for in the spring I want more 
advances from all editorial offices. I'll take them and run away to 
Java. 

Ah, my dear little maids, how dull Iam! _ If I am a doctor, 
I need patients and a hospital ; if I am a writer, I ought to live 
among the people instead of in Malo-Dmitrovka Street [in Moscow], 
with a mongoose. I need, if only a scrap, social and political life, 
if only a tiny scrap—but this life within four walls, without nature, 
without people, without a country, without health and appetite— 
this is not life, but a sort of . . . and nothing more. 

For the sake of all the perch and pike you will catch on your 
Zaraisk estate, I beseech you to publish the English humorist Ber- 
nard. Send it to the compositors. . . . 


[To his brother ALExaNDER] 


Moscow, October 24, 1891. 


Whether they publish me on Wednesdays and ‘Tuesdays or they 
do not publish me at all, it is absolutely the same to me. I gave 
the story [“‘ The Duel”] because I owed money to the Novoye 
Vremya ; but for that the story would have been published whole 
in a monthly magazine, for which I would have received more and 
there would have been no buzzing from my honoured colleagues. 
They see in this a monopoly.* . . . Well, tell them I was magnanim- 
ous in not publishing for about two years, leaving 104. Mondays and 
104. Wednesdays to Petersen, M. and the galley-slave Zhitel. . . . 
Ask Souvorin to take off the Wednesdays. DoIneedthem? They 
are as little necessary to me as my collaboration in the N. Vremya, 
which has brought me, as an author, nothing but injury. The 
excellent relations that exist between me and Souvorin could have 
existed apart from my collaboration in his newspaper. . . . 

* A few years before, the Novoye Vremya introduced a special section for A. T.’s 
stories, and the stories were printed on Saturdays. When A. T. wrote ‘‘The Duel” 
and sent it to Souvorin to read, the editor insisted that ‘‘ The Duel” should be published 
in the Novoye Vremya. For this purpose it became necessary to give two days 
to A. T.—Wednesdays and Saturdays. This provoked some grumbling among 


the permanent contributors of the N. V., who were thus deprived of their customary 
place in the paper one day in the week. 
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[To A. S. Souvoriy] 


Moscow, ‘October 25, 1891. 


. . Publish “ “The Duel” not twice a week, but only once 

~ To publish twice a week is to infringe upon a long-established custom 

in the paper, and it looks as though I am depriving others of one day 

a week, and to me and my story it is all the same whether it is 
published once or twice a week. 

The only topic of conversation among the Petersburg literary 
fraternity is the impurity of my motives. I have just received the 
pleasant news that I am about to marry the rich Sibiryakov. Alto- 
gether I am getting much agreeable news. 

I wake every night and read “‘ War and Peace.”’ I read it with 
the curiosity and naive wonder of one who has not read it before: 
It is astonishingly good. But I dislike the passages in which Napoleon 
appears, when at once there are strained explanations and a number 
of tricks in order to prove that he was stupider than he actually was. 
Everything done and said by Pierre, Prince Andrey, or the perfectly 
insignificant Nicolay Rostov—all that is good, sensible, natural, and 
moving ; but everything Napoleon thinks and says is unnatural, not 
sensible, inflated and insignificant. When I live in the country (of 
which I now dream day and night), I shall practise medicine and 
read novels. 

If I had been near Prince Andrey I should have cured him. 
It is strange to read that the wound of a prince, a rich man, attended 
day and night by a doctor and nursed by Natasha and Sonia, should 
exhale a cadaverous smell ! What a miserable affair medicine was 
in those days! ‘Tolstoy, while writing his thick novel, could not 
help being soaked through and through with hatred for medicine. . . . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, November 18, 1891 


. . . Lam waiting for your story ; you must send it, for you 
promised. I like your stories for a quality which no other writers have 
—something touching. 

I have read your letter in the N. Vremya about the influenza and 
Soloviov.* It had a breath of cruelty. ‘“‘I hate” does not be- 
come you at all ; and your public confession, “‘ It is my sin, my sin, 
my sin,” is really such pride that it affected me with dread. When 
the Pope assumed the title of “‘ holiness,” the head of the Eastern 
Church, to contemn him, called himself “ the servant of the servants 


* Vladimir Soloviov, Russian poet and philosopher, a deeply religious man who 
held radical views distasteful to Souvorin and the N. Vvemya. This is the first 
time A. T. wrote angrily about the tendencies of the N. Vremya and Souvorin. 
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of God.” So you, too, publicly confess your sinfulness in order to 
contemn: Soloviov, who ventured to style himself orthodox. But do 
such words as orthodox, Jew, Catholic, contain any expression of ex- 
ceptional personal virtues and merits? I think that everyone is bound 
to call himself orthodox if he has that word inscribed on his passport. 
Whether you believe or you do not, whether you are a prince of 
this world or an exiled convict, in everyday life you are orthodox 
all the same. And Soloviov was making no pretensions when he 
declared he was neither Jew nor Chaldean, but orthodox. . . . 

I continue to grow stupid, dull, indifferent, withering and cough- 
ing, and I already begin to think that my health will not recover.* 
But all that is in the hands of God. Remedies and anxieties about 
my physical existence arouse in me a feeling akin to disgust. I will 
not be doctored. I shall take the waters and quinine, but I am not 
going to be sounded... . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, November 22, 1891. 


My health is improving. My cough is less, I feel stronger, my 
mood is livelier, and there is sunrise in my head. I wake up in 
the morning in a happy spirit, go to bed with no gloomy thoughts, 
and at dinner I am not peevish and do not say rude things to 
mother. 

I don’t know when I shall come to you. I have much work 
to do pour manger. I must work till the spring—pouring from an 
empty vessel into a hollow one. Upon my horizon a ray of freedom 
shines. There has come a whiff of liberty. I received a letter 
yesterday from the Poltava province. ‘They write that they have 
found me a suitable farm. A stone house of seven rooms with an 
iron roof, built recently and needing no repairs at all, a stable, a 
cellar, an icehouse, six dessiatines of land, an excellent hay meadow, 
an old shady garden and the bank of the river Psyol. ‘The bank of 
the river is mine. On the other side there is a wonderful view over 
a wide expanse. Along with the Sorotchintzy [characters of that 
locality described by Gogol]. ‘The price is merciful. Three thou- 
sand now, and two thousand in instalments over several years. If 
heaven has mercy on me and the purchase comes off, I shall move 
there in March for good, to live nine months in peace in the bosom 
of nature and the rest of the year in Petersburg. I am sending my 
sister to have a look at the place. “The Zemstvo man, from whom 
I got the letter, is in raptures about my future dukedom. 

Ah! freedom, freedom! If I can spend not more than two 

* A, T. had at that time a severe attack of influenza which lasted for six weeks. 
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thousand a year, which is possible only in the country, then I shall 
be absolutely free from income-expenditure-finance worries. I shall 
then work and read, read... . Ina word, it will bea life of candy... . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, November 30, 1891. 


.. . And I keep dreaming. I dream of how I small move from 
Moscow into the country, and of how I shall come to Petersburg 
in October or November and stay there till March. I should like 
to spend the winter, if it were only one, in Petersburg, and that is 
possible only on one condition—that I have no hole in Moscow. 
And I dream of how I shall have five months’ talk with you about 
literature, and do in the Novoye Vremya what I can. In the country 
I shall go in for medicine at full speed... . 

Boborykin came to see me. He also dreams. He told me he 
wanted to write a sort of physiology of the Russian novel, its origin 
here, and its natural course of development. While he was talking 
I could not rid myself of the thought that I had before me a maniac, 
a literary maniac who puts literature above anything else in life. In 
Moscow I so rarely see genuine writers that the talk with Boborykin 
seemed like heavenly manna, although I do not believe in the physio- 
logy of the novel and its natural process of development—that is, a 
physiology may exist in nature, but I do not believe that with the 
existing methods it can be grasped. Boborykin dismisses Gogol with 
both hands and refuses to consider him as the ancestor of ‘Tourgenev, 
Goncharov, Tolstoy. . . . He places him apart, outside the channel 
in which the Russian novel has flowed. Now, I can’t admit that. 
Once one takes the standpoint of natural development, it is im- 
possible to place outside the channel not only Gogol, but eyen a 
dog’s barking, for all things in nature influence one another, and 
even the fact that I have just sneezed is not without its influence 
on surrounding nature... . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, December 3, 1891. 


.. . Yesterday a man, evidently very young, sent me from 
Voronezh a manuscript of about forty signatures in tiny handwriting. 
A novel. The title is new: “The Poor in Spirit.” The young 
author implores me to read it and give him my opinion. Imagine 
my horror! At night I began perusing the novel, and all through— 
an honest past, service of the people, community of interests, the 
setting sun! .. . Another man, no longer young, but a retired 
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colonel, brought me two manuscripts: “‘ Unasked Civilisers, or 
The Fruits of Ignorance,” and “The Famous Cabman.” In the 
second manuscript he describes a young man of ideas who through 
poverty becomes a cabman (a reproach to the indifferent society that 
reduces its best representatives to such a horrible state). Well, the 
cabman sits on his box and talks to his fares about Marx and Buckle 
and Mill’s logic. . 


(To E. P. YEcorov] 


Moscow, December 11, 1891. 


Here is the history of my journey to you which did not come off. 
I was intending to come to you not as a newspaper correspondent, 
but as a delegate, or, more correctly, chosen by a small circle of 
people who wished to do something for the famine-stricken. ‘The 
fact of the matter is the public does not trust the administration, 
and therefore is abstaining from subscribing. A thousand fantastic 
tales and fables are circulating about squandering, shameless thefts, 
etc. People fight shy of the Diocesan Department [Church Dept. 
of the Home Office], and are indignant with the Red Cross. The 
owner of our unforgettable Babkino, the Zemstvo nachalnik, said to 
me bluntly and definitely : “‘ In Moscow, the Red Cross people are 
thieves!” Such being the state of feeling, the administration can 
hardly expect to get serious help from the public. At the same time 
the public does want to help, and its conscience is stirred. In Sep- 
tember the Moscow intelligentsia and plutocracy gathered into 
circles, planned, spoke, bustled and invited the opinion of experts ; 
all of them tried to find a way of getting round the administration and 
establishing an independent relief organization. It was decided to 
send to the famine-stricken areas their own agents, who would make 
themselves acquainted with the state of things on the spot, arrange 
communal kitchens, etc. Some of the leaders of these circles, people 
of consequence, went to Durnovo [Home Secretary] to ask his per- 
mission, but Durnovo refused, declaring that the organization of help 
belonged only to the Diocesan Department and the Red Cross. In 
a word, private initiative was suppressed in its first efforts. Every- 
one became down-hearted and dispirited ; some got angry, and some 
simply washed their hands of the business. It needs the courage and 
authority of Tolstoy to act in opposition to all prohibitions and public 
feeling, and to do what one’s duty dictates. 

Well, now about myself. I look with complete sympathy at 
private initiative, for everyone should be free to do good in the way 
he thinks best ; but all the discussions about the administration, the 
Red Cross, etc., seemed to me untimely and impractical. I con-. 
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sidered that with a cool head and good humour one could get round 
all these dreadful and ticklish things, and that there was no need to 
apply to the Minister. I went to Saghalien without a single letter 
__ of introduction, and yet I did there all I needed. Why, then, can- 
not I go to the famine-stricken provinces? I also called to my 
mind such administrators as yourself and Kissieliov and all the 
Zemstvo nachalniks and tax inspectors of my acquaintance—all 
highly decent people and worthy of the widest trust. And I made 
up my mind to combine—if only for a small region—if possible, 
both elements : the administration and private initiative. I wanted 
to come to you and consult you as soon as possible. The public © 
trusts me; it would trust you, too, and I could reckon on success. You 
remember I wrote to you. At that time Souvorin came to Moscow ; 
I complained to him and said I did not know your address. He tele- 
graphed to Baranov [Governor of the Nijegorodsky Province], and 
Baranov was kind enough to send your address. Souvorin was laid 
up with influenza ; as a rule, when he comes to Moscow we spend 
whole days together and talk about literature, which he knows 
superbly. On this occasion, too, we talked, and it ended in my 
catching influenza from him. I was laid up and began coughing 
mercilessly. Korolenko was in Moscow and he found me ill. A 
lung complication kept me ill for a whole month ; I was confined 
to the house and did absolutely nothing. Now I am recovering, but 
I still cough and am getting thin. Here you have the full story. If 
it had not been for the influenza we might, perhaps, have succeeded 
in snatching from the public two or three thousand or more, judging 
by the circumstances. 

Your anger with the press is quite understandable. ‘The argu- 
ments of the newspaper men irritate you, acquainted as you are with 
the true state of things, as much as the discussions by laymen about 
diphtheria irritate me as a medical man. But what is one to do? 
What? Russia is not England and is not France. Our newspapers 
are not rich and have very few men at their disposal. ‘To send to 
the Volga a professor of the Petrovsky Academy or an Engelhardt 
would be expensive : to send a capable and gifted member of the 
staff is also impossible ; he is needed where he is. The Times would, 
at its own expense, make a census of the famine-stricken provinces, 
would place a Kennan [the American writer who studied Russian 
prisons and convict settlements in Siberia] in every parish, paying 
him forty roubles per day for out-of-pocket expenses and then some- 
thing sensible could come out of it. But what can the Russkya 
Vedomosti or Novoye Vremya do, who consider an income of a hun- 
dred thousand as the wealth of Croesus? As regards the correspon- 
dents themselves, they are townsmen who know village life only from 
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Gleb Ouspensky’s works. ‘Their position is false in the highest 
degree. . They fly into a district, take a sniff, write, and then speed 
further on. ‘They have no money, nor freedom, nor authority. 
For two hundred roubles a month they rush about from one place 
to another, and pray to God that people may not be angry with them 
for their involuntary and inevitable lying. ‘They feel guilty—but 
really they are not to blame, but the Russian darkness. For the 
service of a newspaper correspondent in the West there are excellent 
maps, encyclopedias, and statistical investigations ; in the West one 
can write reports sitting at home. And with us? A correspondent 
here can get information only from talk and rumour. Indeed, in 
the whole of Russia up till now only three districts have been investi- 
gated : the Tcherepov, Tambov, and one other. ‘That is all in the 
whole of Russia! The newspapers lie, the correspondents are 
blustering fellows, yet what can be done? Not to write at all is 
impossible. If our press kept silent, the situation would be still more 
horrible, you must admit. 

Your letter and your plan of buying the cattle from the peasants 
have stirred me. With all my heart and all my strength I am ready 
to follow you and do whatever you like. I have thought about it 
for a long while, and this is my opinion. We cannot count on the 
rich. It is too late. Every rich man has by now heaved out the 
thousands which he had been destined to heave out. The whole 
power now lies with the ordinary man who subscribes by the rouble 
and half-rouble. ‘Those who in September were debating about 
private initiative have found a refuge in various commissions and 
committees and are already at work. It follows that there is left 
only the ordinary man. Let us open a subscription. You write a 
letter and I will have it published in the Russkya Vedomosti and the 
Novoye Vremya. "To combine the two elements mentioned earlier, 
we might both sign the letter. If that is inconvenient to you be- 
cause of your official position, a third person might write a letter to 
say that such and such a thing had been organized in the 5th section 
of the Nijegorodsky district, that matters are progressing, thank God ! 
successfully and that subscriptions should be sent to the Zemstvo 
Nachalnik E. P. Yegorov, at his address, or to A. P. Tchekhov, or 
to the editors of such and such papers. ‘The letter would have to 
be written rather at length. ‘You write at some length, I will add 
something of my own—and the thing is done. We must write 
about subscriptions, but not about a loan. Nobody would subscribe 
to a loan : it creates a sort of dread. It is hard to give, but to take 
back is harder still. 

In Moscow I have only one rich acquaintance—V. A. M. [Mme. 
Morosov], a famous patroness, Yesterday I went to see her about 
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your letter. I talked and dined with her. She is now absorbed in 
the Education Committee, which is organizing feeding centres for 
the school children, and she is giving everything to that. As educa- 
tion and horses are incommensurable quantities, Mme. M. promised 
- me the assistance of her committee in case you would like to organize 
feeding centres for children of school age and would send detailed 
information. I felt awkward about asking her for money at once, 
as people take and take from her endlessly and skin her like a fox. 
I only requested that when she had any commissions and committees 
she should not forget us, and she promised me she would not. Your 
letter and your scheme have been communicated to the editor of - 
Russkya Vedomosti, Sobolevsky, for any opportunity that may arise. 
Everywhere I am ringing a peal announcing that the thing is already 
organized. 

If any roubles and half-roubles come along, I shall be sending 
them on to you without delay. Dispose of me, and believe me that 
I would be really happy to do even a small thing, for so far I have 
done nothing for the famine-stricken and for those who are helping 
them. 


hovAs IN. PLESCHEYEV] 


Moscow, December 25, 1891. 


_.. IT have had influenza for six weeks, there was a com- 
plication due to the lungs, and I had a severe cough. In March 
I am going south to the Poltava province, and shall stay there 
until. my cough is gone. My sister has gone there to buy a 
farm. 

Literary affairs are generally quiet now, but life goes on noisily. 
A great deal of talk about the famine, and much work resulting from 
the talk. ‘The theatres are empty. “The weather is bad : there are 
no frosts at all. Jean Scheglov is infatuated by the ‘Tolstoyans. 
| Merezhkovsky, as of old, sits in Murusi’s house and muddles himself 
in lofty seekings, and, as of old, is sympathetic ; Fausek has received 
the degree of Magister ; Tchekhov, they say, has married Mme. 
Sibiryakov and taken a five million dowry. All Petersburg is talking 
of it. Who let loose that gossip, and for what purpose, I positively 
can’t understand. It is just disgusting to read letters from Peters- 
ures 6 aes 

I am going to Petersburg to-morrow to arrange matters about 
my farm and to get money from Souvorin’s bookshop, and to compose 
a power of attorney on behalf of A. I. Simaguin, whom you know 
as the sympathetic notary-public Ivanov. 

My sincere greetings to yours. “There were rumours in the 
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autumn that you had not been well ; now rumour says you are per- 
fectly well. God grant it may beso. ‘To be ill is to be fettered. 

It is not probable we shall meet very soon, as I am going away 
in March and shall not return to the north before November. I 
shall no longer have a flat in Moscow, as this pleasure is beyond my 
pocket. I shall live in Petersburg. 

I firmly embrace you. By the way, a little explanation in secret : 
at a dinner in Paris when advising me to remain in Paris, you offered 
me a loan ; I refused, and it seemed to me that my refusal hurt and 
annoyed you, and when we parted I fancied some coldness in you. 
I may be mistaken ; but if I am right I assure you, my dear friend, 
on my word, that I refused, not because I did not like to be under 
an obligation to you, but simply from a sense of self-preservation ; I 
behaved badly in Paris and an extra thousand francs would but have 
injured my health. Believe me that if I needed money I would 
borrow as gladly from you as I do from Souvorin. God keep you. 
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[To V. A. TrKHonov] 


Moscow, February 22, 1892. 


ORGIVE me, dear Vladimir Alexeyevich, for not replying to your 
letter for so long. Firstly, I have but recently returned from the 
Voronezh government, and, secondly, I am buying an estate (mention 
it not towards nightfall), and I spend whole days at notaries, banks, 
insurance, and other parasitical establishments. The purchase 
reduced me toa state of fury. I am like a man who goes into a 
restaurant with the intention of having beef cutlet and onions, but, 
meeting his pals there, gets as tipsy as a pig, and has to pay a bill of 
142. roubles, 75 copecks. I reckonied on buying for five thousand 
roubles, and have parted with that sum, but alas ! boa-constrictors 
in the shape of purchase deeds, mortgage deeds, option bills, etc., 
fasten on me at the start ; I hear my bones crack, and on closing 
my eyes I can see clearly my estate being sold by public auction. 
Alas ! 

You are wrong in thinking that you went too far at Scheglov’s 
birthday party. You were just a bit tipsy—that’s all. You danced 
when everybody else danced, and your trick-riding on the cabby’s 
box excited nothing but general fun. As for your criticisms, they 
were probably not very severe, as I do not remember them. I 
remember ‘only that Vedensky and I laughed much and long at 
something when listening to you. 

You want my biography? Hereitis. I was born in Taganrog 
in 1860. I finished my course at the Taganrog Grammar School in 
1879. In 1884 I took my medical degree at Moscow University. 
In 1888 I was awarded the Poushkin prize. In 1890 I made a 
journey to Saghalien across Siberia, returning by sea. In 1891 I 
made a tour in Europe, where I drank splendid wine and ate oysters. 
In 1892 I was at a birthday party where I had a spree with V. A. 
Tikhonov. I began to write in 1879 in the Strekosa. My books 
of collected stories are: ‘Motley Stories,” “At Twilight,” 
“ Stories,” ‘“‘ Gloomy People,” and a long story “ The Duel.” I 
have sinned also in the drama line, but with moderation. I have 
been translated into all the languages, except the foreign. In fact, 
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I have been translated into German. I am approved of also by the 
Chekhs and Serbians, nor are the French shy of intimacy. ‘The 
mysteries of love I conceived when I was thirteen. With my col- 
leagues, medical as well as literary, I am on the best of terms. Am 
a bachelor. Should like to have a pension. I practise medicine, to 
such a degree even that sometimes in the summer I hold post-mortems, 
though I have not done so for two or three years. Among writers 
I prefer Tolstoy, and among doctors Zakharin. 

But all this is nonsense. Write what you please. If you 
haven’t enough facts, make up with lyricism. . 


[To A. S. SOUVORIN | 


Metrkuovo, April 8, 1892. 


. . . If Shapiro were to present me with the gigantic photo- 
graph of which you write, I would not know what to do with it. 
A cumbersome present. You say that I used to be younger. Yes, 
fancy! However strange it may seem, I crossed the thirty limit 
long ago and already feel the approach of forty. I have grown old 
in soul as well as body. I have become somehow stupidly indifferent 
to everything on earth, and for some reason the beginning of this 
indifference coincided with my journey abroad. I get up from bed 
and go to bed with the feeling that my interest in life is dried up. 
This is either the illness the newspapers call overwork, or a spiritual 
process imperceptible to consciousness which is called in novels 
a spiritual crisis. If it is the latter, then everything is for 
the best. 

Yesterday and to-day I had a headache, which began with a 
twitching in my eye—a disease I inherited from mother. 

Levitan the artist is staying with me. Last evening we were 
out shooting birds. He fired at a woodcock, which, shot in the 
wing, fell into a pool. I took it up: a long beak, large black eyes 
and beautiful plumage. It looked at us with surprise. What was 
to be done with it? Levitan frowned, closed his eyes, and with a 
tremor in his voice begged : “‘ My dear fellow, strike his head against 
the gunstock.” ... I said, “I can’t.” Shrugging his shoulders 
nervously, his head twitching, he continued to implore me. And 
the woodcock continued to regard us with surprise. At last I had 
to obey Levitan, and J killed it. One more beautiful, enamoured 
creature gone; and two fools returned home and sat down to 
supper. 

Jean Scheglov, with whom you spent a whole boring evening, 
is a great opponent of every sort of heresy, feminine intellect included. 
Yet, if you compared him, for instance, with Mme. K., he would 
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seem but a little nun. By the way, if you see K., give her my greet- 
ings and tell her that we are expecting her here. In the open air 
she is very interesting and much cleverer than in town. G. has been 
here. What tricks he did! He tired out all my nags, climbed 
trees, frightened dogs, and to show his strength he broke up logs. 
He talked incessantly. 


[To Mme. L. A. Avirov] 


Me.rkuovo, April 29, 1892. 


I have never written verses. Only once did I write a fable in 
the album of a little girl, but that was very, very long ago. “The 
fable is still alive, many know it by heart, but the little girl is twenty 
now, and I, obedient to the common rule, am an old literary dog, 
looking down from my height at mere versifying, and yawning the 
while. Probably, under my signboard writes one bearing the same 
name, or a pretender. ‘There are many Tchekhovs. 

Yes, it is very nice now in the country. Not only nice, but 
amazing. It is real spring, the trees are budding, it is hot. ‘The 
nightingales are singing, and the frogs croaking in their various tones. 
I haven’t a penny, but I reason in this way : the rich man is not he 
who has a lot of money, but he who can live now in the luxurious 
surroundings provided by the early spring. Yesterday I was in 
Moscow, but was nearly suffocated with boredom and all manner 
of calamities. Picture it: a lady of my acquaintance, forty-two 
years of age, recognized herself as the twenty-year-old heroine of my 
“¢ Grasshopper,” and all Moscow accuses me of perpetrating a libel. 
The chief evidence is the external resemblance: the lady paints 
in oils, her husband is a doctor, and she is living with a 
painter. 5 
I am finishing a story [“ Ward No. 6”], a very dull one, as 
woman and the element of love are completely lacking. I cannot 
bear such stories. I wrote it somehow without intending to, from 
light-mindedness. Could send you a proof after June if I know your 
address. 

I should like to write a comedy, too, but the Saghalien work is 
in my way. 

I wish you all the best ; and chiefly, keep well. 

Yes! I wrote to you once that one ought to be unconcerned 
when writing piteous stories. But you misunderstood me. One 
may weep and moan over one’s stories, one may suffer together 
with one’s characters, but, I think, it should be done in such a way 
that the reader does not detect it. "The more objective, the stronger 
the impression. ‘That’s what I meant to say... .« 
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[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Me.kuovo, May 28, 1892. 


Life is short, and Tchekhov, from whom you are expecting an 
answer, would like it to pass by with a brilliant flash and crackle. 
He would like to go to Prince’s Islands and to Constantinople, and 
again to India and Saghalien. . . . But, firstly, he is not free; he 
has a noble family who need his protection. Secondly, there 
is a large dose of cowardice in him. Peering into the future, I 
can call nothing but cowardice. I am afraid of making a mess 
of things, and every journey considerably complicates my finan- 
cial affairs. No, do not tempt me, do not write to me about 
the sea. 

I should like you to return from abroad in August or September ; 
then I would go with you to Feodossia, as otherwise I shall not see 
the sea this summer. I long awfully, awfully, for a steamer and 
freedom. ‘This smooth and pious life disgusts me. 

. . . What am I to do with “Monte Cristo”? I have 
shortened him so that he looks now like a person who has had typhoid 
fever.* From a fat man, he has changed into an anemic one. “The 
first part, before the count has become rich, is interesting and well 
done, but the second, with a few exceptions, is intolerable, for the 
count talks only highfalutin’ nonsense and behaves accordingly. 
But the novel on the whole does make an impression. Shall I post- 
pone it till the autumn? ... 

In Central Russia horses suffer from influenza and die. If one 
accepts a purpose in everything that takes place in nature, then 
evidently nature strains her power in order to get rid of weak organ- 
isms, which are useless to her. Famine, cholera, influenza... . 
There will remain only the healthy and strong. Not to believe in 
a purpose is impossible. Our starlings suddenly fled away, the old 
and the young. It puzzled us, as it was still some way off migration 
time. But now we hear that recently clouds of Southern grass- 
hoppers, mistaken for locusts, flew across Moscow. ‘The question 
arises : How did our starlings know that on such and such a day, 
so many miles from Melikhovo, there would be a flight of insects ? 
Who communicated this to them? Verily, this is a great mystery, 
but it is a wise mystery. “This wisdom, one must suppose, is behind 
famine and its diseases. We and our horses represent the grass- 
hoppers, famine and cholera the starlings. . . . 


* A. S. Souvorin intended publishing Dumas’s ‘ Count of Monte Cristo,” and he 
asked Tchekhov to shorten it and cut out the antiquated matter. There exists a 
caricature by Svobodin: Tchekhov sitting on a sofa striking out from ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo.”” Behind sits Dumas in tears. 
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[To the same] 


Me tikHovo, ‘Fune 4, 1892. 


... | am writing a long story [evidently “ Neighbours ”], a 
- little love story. 1 am writing it with pleasure, finding something 
agreeable in the very process of writing, the process being a minute, 
lingering one. But when my head aches, or nonsense is being talked 
near me, I write with a gnashing of teeth. My head aches often, 
and still oftener have I to listen to nonsense. I have an interesting 
subject for a comedy, but I have not yet thought out the end. He 
who will invent new ends for plays will create a new era. They 
do not come off, these scoundrelly ends! ‘The hero has either to 
marry or shoot himself, no other way presenting itself. “The comedy 
will be called “‘ The Cigarette Case.” I shall not begin to write 
it until I have devised a conclusion as tricky as the beginning. And 
as soon as I have thought that out, I’ll write it in a fortnight. 

The future father-in-law of Baron S. von G. is a bore. He is 
a coffin, and the more richly coffins are ornamented the more depress- 
ing they are. Here you have the thousand and first proof that happi- 
ness is not in money—a banal truth, and yet a truth. Veinberg talks 
amusingly. I like his cunning eyes. 

I would go to Feodossia with pleasure. Certainly, so/o. In any 
case, write to them that I am coming and that they should not look 
on me as a pretender. [ll finish my story and rush down there to 
write a comedy. I love big houses. Nor would it be a bad thing 
to bathe in the sea, as my health is not good... . 

Our parlourmaid, whose diligence struck us so much, turned out 
a professional thief. She stole money, handkerchiefs, books, and 
photographs. . . . Every visitor had five or ten roubles missing. I 
fancy she has stolen a lot of money from me. I am not in the habit 
of locking my table and counting my money. I think she must have 
stolen a couple of hundred roubles. I remember that in March and 
_ April I thought it strange I should be spending so much money. . . - 


[To the same] 


Me.ikuHovo, Fune 16, 1892. 


_ . . You want me to describe my impressions. Melikhovo is 
not foreign. ‘Two impressions predominate in me now: one is 
superb, from the haymaking ; the other is disgusting, owing to the 
ladylike, fleshly and hungry S., . . . who has not yet settled down 
and is trying every means to defraud me. 

My soul longs for space and height, but perforce I must spend 
a narrow life over scoundrelly roubles and copecks. “There is nothing 
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more banal than bourgeois life with its pennies, its victuals, its 
absurd talks, and its useless conventional virtue. My soul has wilted 
from the consciousness that I am working for money and that money 
is the centre of my activity. “This gnawing feeling, added to a sense 
of justice, makes my authorship a contemptible pursuit in my eyes ; 
I do not respect what I write, I am apathetic and bored with myself, 
and I am glad I have my medicine, which, at any rate, I don’t 
practise for the sake of money. I ought to have a bath in sulphuric 
acid, flay off my skin, and then grow a new hide. 

Write me more. You have a lot of free time. ‘Though you 
are tired, yet do write. Really, I miss you now you have gone 
away so far. My life has changed completely. I have no corre- 
spondence with anyone but you. On rare occasions we shout to 
each other, the furious Svobodin and I; other friends have adopted 
silence in answer to my silence. ‘The well of friendly topics has 
dried up. 

Patients have arrived : a woman with an eye, who gives me a 
towel) ion. 


[To the same] 


ME ikHovo, October 18, 1892. 


To publish the Novoye Vremya in Paris is a magnificent idea, 
and it is certainly a pity that on returning home you have grown cold 
about it. Financial considerations are a matter of consequence, but 
it does not seem to me that they should be considered first in every 
case. A lover must love, a hunter shoot, and a journalist write and 
publish independently of the cost of his office and its repair. 

N.’s play had a solid success in Moscow, and was even printed 
in one of the publications of the Society of Literature Lovers. N. 
wrote his “chronicle” because he does not know history ;_ that is 
why it was liked in Moscow; but why the University Society 
published it is inexplicable. You treated the chronicle rather angrily, 
and I confess to feeling a bit sorry for N. ‘The play is bad, but if 
clever and learned men had not said to N. that it was superb, he would 
never have produced it. I remember with what timidity he wrote 
it, and afterwards . . . when historical and literary authorities 
acknowledged it as a pearl. Recently, this happened tome. ‘There 
came to me a certain Sh., a youth, with a very stout copy-book, and 
he asked me with tears to read his poem—I believe, “‘ The Cor- 
morant ’—and give him my opinion. He said he had read it to 
professors of literature, who praised it highly. I read—and Oh ! 
heavenly cherubim !_ Terrific rubbish, stupid through and through. 
The author came for my verdict, and I gave him my conscientious 
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opinion, advising him not to write long poems. And what do you 
think? Within a month the poem appears in Vestnik Europa. I 
was the fool, but that is of no account. ‘The point is that, after the 
praises of professors and the Vestnik Europa, the youth, through 
- human weakness, will look at any criticism as an encroachment on 
his genius. It is a pity you haven’t the leisure to take one of the 
last numbers of Vestnzk Europa—lI believe for July—and to read 
Sh.’s poem there. You could read it and tell me whether, if Sh. 
remade his poem into a play and had it produced on the stage he 
alone would be to blame for it... . 

Now about myself. I do not want to marry, nor is there the © 
woman. But to the deuce with that. It would bore me to fuss 
about with a wife. But it would not be a bad idea to fall in love. 
Life is weary without strong love. 

Through the prism of my placidity you espy a monotonous, 
colourless and dismal life. I am, as it were, one thing, and my 
Mon-Repos [a jocular name for Melikhovo] and the seven horses 
another. My dear man, I am far from deluding myself about the 
true state of affairs. Not only am I weary and discontented, but 
am convinced, even as a doctor, that is, quite cynically, that from 
this life one has to expect only evil : mistakes, losses, illnesses, weak- 
ness, and all sorts of abominations. But, for all that, if you knew 
how pleasant it is not to have to pay rent for one’s house, and with 
what delight I left Moscow yesterday !_ There is something new in 
the feeling that I am not obliged to live in such and such a street, 
and in such and such a house. ‘To-day I walked over the snow-clad 
fields ; there was not a soul around, and it seemed to me I was walk- 
ing on the moon. For ambitious people and neurasthenics, there is 
no life more comfortable than a hermit’s. Here nothing wounds 
one’s amour-propre and, therefore, one does not bluster over trifles. 
One has more room here and reads more. Only one thing is lack- 
ing: there is no music nor singing, and also no power can make you 
come here. Everything else can either be dispensed with or easily 
_ bought at Moscow, which is close at hand. 

Winter. My medical office is closed, but patients nevertheless 
are still coming. Yesterday I took two stories with me to Russkaya 
Mysl. { shall work the whole winter without unbending, so that 
in the spring I may go to Chicago. From there through America 
and the Pacific to Japan and India. After what I have seen and 
experienced in the East, I am not attracted by Europe, though if I 
had time and money I would go again to Italy and Paris. . . . 

We already have had eleven cholera cases near us. “These are 
but the blossoms; the cherries will come in the spring. High 
mortality is a serious drag. Surely our country is poor and 
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uncivilized because we have so much land and not enough 
people. 

Write to me something about Leo Tolstoy. 

There is to be a Zemstvo Council meeting on October 20. It 
is intended (I read this in the account) to thank me for organizing 
the district. From August to the 15th October, I had 500 patients 
registered on my cards ; altogether I have probably attended over a 
thousand cases. My district was lucky in having a doctor, an as- 
sistant, and two splendid wards; patients came here and patients 
were attended at their houses; accounts were sent to the Health 
Bureau, but only Rbls. 110.76 cop. were spent. ‘The lion’s share 
of expenses I shouldered upon- my manufacturing neighbours, who 
paid for what the Zemstvo have to pay... . 


[To the same] 


Me.ikuovo, November 25, 1892. 


It is not difficult to understand you, and you unjustly accuse 
yourself of obscurity. You are a real drinker and I have treated 
you to sweet lemonade, and you, in giving it its due, justly observe 
that there is no spirit in it. “There is indeed missing in our work 
the alcohol which would intoxicate and subdue ; and that you make 
quite clear. Why is it missing? Leaving aside my ‘‘ Ward No. 6” 
and myself, let us discuss the matter generally, for that is more 
interesting. Let us discuss the general causes, if it won’t bore you, 
and let us take a whole epoch. ‘Tell me frankly, now, who of my 
contemporaries, that is, men between the ages of 30 and 45, have 
given the world even one drop of alcohol? Are not Korolenko, 
Nadson, and all the playwrights of to-day mere lemonade? Have 
Riepin’s and Shishkin’s pictures turned your head? Charming, 
talented, you are delighted, and yet you are none the less conscious 
that you want to smoke. Science and technology are having a great 
time now ; but for our writing fraternity it isa flabby, miserable, and 
dull time. We ourselves are sour and dull and able to beget only 
rubber boys,* yet Stassov,t whom nature has enriched with the rare 
gift of getting drunk even on slops, does not see it. ‘The causes of 
this are not in our stupidity, not in our lack of talent, nor in our 
impudence, as Burenin{ thinks, but in a disease which for an 
artist is worse than syphilis and impotence. . . . Remember that 
the writers whom we call eternal or simply good and who intoxi- 
cate us have one common and very important characteristic: they 


* An allusion to a story by Grigorovich, 
t Art critic, Radical. 
{ A reactionary literary critic and publicist, 
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get somewhere, and they summon you there, and you feel, not 
with your mind, but with your whole being, that they have a 
certain purpose and, like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, do not 
come and excite the imagination for nothing. Some—it depends 
‘on their calibre—have immediate objects: abolition of serfdom, 
liberation of the country, politics, beauty or simply vodka, 
like Denis Davydov ; others have remote aims: God, the life 
beyond, the happiness of mankind, and so on. ‘The best of them 
are realistic and paint life as it is, but because every line is permeated, 
as with a juice, by awareness of a purpose, you feel, besides life as 
it is, also life as it ought to be, and this captivates you. And we? 
We! We paint life as it is, and beyond that—no “* see-up ”? nor 
“ gee-down.” . . . Beyond that, even if you lashed us with whips, 
we could not go. We have neither immediate nor remote aims, and 
in our souls—a great emptiness. We have no politics, we do not 
believe in revolution, we have no God, we are not afraid of ghosts, 
and I personally have no fear even of death and blindness. He who 
desires nothing, hopes for nothing, and is afraid of nothing, cannot 
be an artist. Whether it is a disease or not—the name doesn’t 
matter ; but it must be owned our situation is worse than bad. I 
do not know what we shall become in ten or twenty years—perhaps 
the circumstances will have changed by that time—but for the time 
being it would be rash to expect of us anything really good, apart 
from whether we have talent or not. We write mechanically, sub- 
mitting ourselves to the long-established custom in accordance with 
which some are employed in offices, others in trade, others in litera- 
ture. You and Grigorovich think that 1 am clever. Yes, J am at 
least clever enough not to hide my disease from myself, nor to lie 
to myself, nor to cover up my emptiness with borrowed rags, such as 
the ideals of the ’sixties and so on. I shall not, like Garshin, throw 
myself down a flight of stairs, but neither am I going to delude myself 
with hopes of a better future. I am not to blame for my disease, 
nor am I called upon to cure myself, since this disease has, it must be 
supposed, some good purpose of its own hidden from us, and has not 
‘been sent in vain. . . . “ Not in vain, not in vain was she found 
with a Hussar !” 

Now, about intelligence. Grigorovich thinks intelligence can 
over-reach talent. Byron was as intelligent as a hundred devils, and 
yet his talent remained intact. Were I told that X. babbled non- 
sense because his intelligence overreached his talent, or vice versa, 
I would say that this means that X. had neither intelligence 
nor talent. Amphiteatrov’s feuélletons are much better than his 
stories. ‘The latter read as if they were a translation from the 
Swedish... . 
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[To the same] 


Me tikuHovo, December 3, 1892. 


That the writers and painters of our generation have no aims 
in their creative activity is a phenomenon quite understandable, 
logical and curious, and if S. without rhyme or reason has become 
frightened of a “bogy,” that does not mean that I shuffled and 
shifted in my last letter to you. You read insincerity only after she 
had written to you, otherwise you would not have sent her my letter. 
In my letters to you I am often unjust and naive, but I never write 
what I do not feel. 

If you are looking for insincerity you will find in Mme. S? s letter 
a million tons of it. ‘“*’The greatest miracle is man himself, and we 
shall never grow tired of studying him” . . . or “‘ The purpose of 
life—is life itself” . . . or “ I believe in life, in its bright moments, 
for the sake of which one not only may but must live ; I believe in 
man, in the good aspects of his soul,” etc. Is this sincere, and does 
it mean anything? It is not a view of life, but candy. She emphas- 
izes “‘ may ”’ and “ must” because she is afraid to speak of what is 
and what has to be reckoned with. Let her first say what is, and 
then I will listen to what one may and must. She believes “‘ in life,” 
and that means she does not believe in anything if she is intelligent ; 
or she simply believes in a villager’s God, and makes the sign of the 
cross in a dark room if she is a hag. 

Under the influence of her letter you write to me about “life 
for life’s sake.” “Thanks! Surely her palpitating letter is a thou- 
sand times more like a grave than mine. I write that aims are 
lacking, and you realize that I consider aims necessary, and that I 
would willingly go in search of them; but S. says that man must 
not be lured by delights he can never obtain . . . “ value that which 
is”? . . . and in her opinion all our misfortune comes from our per- 
sistently seeking lofty and remote aims. If this is not hag’s logic, 
then surely it is a philosophy of despair. He who sincerely believes 
that high and remote aims are as little necessary to man as to a cow, 
that in those aims are “all our misfortunes,” nothing remains for 
him but eating, drinking and sleeping, and when he is weary of this 
he may rush and dash his brains out against the corner of his box. 

I am not scolding S. ; I only want to say that she is a long way 
from throbbing with life. Evidently she is a nice woman, but all 
the same you ought not to have shown her my letter. She is a 
stranger to me, and I feel awkward about it now. . . 

Have you read in Russkaya Mysl an article by B. Krylov on 
theatres abroad? ‘That man loves the theatre and I believe him, 
although I do not like his plays. . . 
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They say that twelve Moscow authors have sent you a protest 
against Amphiteatrov. Is it true? 

Keep well, and never write to me that you are more frank than 
Iam. I wish you all the best. 


[To the same] 


Meikuovo, August 7, 1893. 


. . I wanted to go to Tolstoy and was expected there, but N. 
watched me with the intention of going with me, and to go to Tol- 
stoy with a convoy or with a nurse—no, thank you! N., had said 
to Tolstoy’s family: “I will bring Tchekhov to you,” and they 
asked him to bring me. But I do not want to be indebted to N. for 
my acquaintance with Tolstoy. N., by the way, came to me with 
Potapenko. He said he had written to you concerning money, also 
that he was no longer in your debt, as he had written stories, and that 
he was sent by Alexey Alexeyevich to write on the Dreyfu saffair, 
but as he had not yet made his account with the office, was afraid 
you had a wrong notion of his financial relations to you. As regards 
the 300 roubles, he intends to pay them off by a story, which he has 
written already and is sending, andsoon. He told me all this, and I 
repeat itto you. He isa light-minded and wearisome Ukrainian, but I 
don’t believe he isaliar. ‘The expression “‘ God of Boredom ” I take 
back. The Odessa impression deceived me. Without mentioning all 
the other things, Potapenko sings very nicely and plays the violin. I 
was far from being bored with him, irrespective of his violin and songs. 

My head has been aching for two days. I have just come home 
from a factory, where I drove in a buggy through the mud and where 
I received patients. Before lunch I was taken to a baby who was 
suffering from diarrhoea and vomiting. In a word, there’s no time 
even to think of literature. You are glad that I may drink wine 
at your expense, but when will it happen—that is, when shall I 
‘drink wine at your expense? It is a pity you are going abroad. 
When I read of it in your letter it was as though the shutters were 
closed in my inside. In times of emergency or boredom, whither 
shall I go? Whom shall I turn to? ‘There come to me devilish 
moods when I long to speak and write, and I don’t speak or write 
for a long time to anyone but you. ‘This does not mean that you 
are better than all my friends, but it means that I have got used to 
you and feel free only with you. Anyhow, let me know your 
address. I shall write to you and send proofs—if I don’t die of 
cholera or diphtheria. But the latter is not likely to happen, and in 
the late autumn I shall dine and sup with the Petersburg decadents. . . 

The steamer Tchekhov must be a witty fib if it has already reached 
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Petersburg. Scheglov is in Vladimir : he is afraid of women, writes 
of the people’s theatre, and tries to get into heaven while still alive. 

Your little letter about the Germans and our uncultured state is 
wonderfully written. Good ideas set in a lively temperament, and 
your style like pouring oil. . . . 

More about the Salvation Army. I saw a procession : girls in 
Hindoo dresses and spectacles, a drum, a barrel-organ, guitars, a flag, 
a crowd of blacks . . . urchins behind, a negro in a red jacket. 
The virgins singing something savage, and the drum—boo ! boo ! 
And all this in the dark, on the shore of the lake. . . 


(To the same] 
August 24, 1893. 

I am not joking about the stories, because short stories I shall 
sell to a newspaper, i.e. the Novoye Vremya. I am really going to 
write small things. My dream is: to build my own house in the 
woods that I possess, to plant roses, to give orders that I receive no 
one, and to write tiny stories. I know a wonderful spot for the 
house. 

My suggestion is a silly joke? But surely it would be still 
sillier if, in debt already, I should ask for a loan of a thousand roubles. 
You write to me that I shall make 20 to 30 thousand on my books. 
Splendid. But they also say that I will be in paradise. But when 
will that be? Meanwhile, I want to live in the present ; I long 
for the sun of which you write. 

Last night I had severe palpitation of the heart, but I was not 
alarmed, although it was hard to breathe, and I took up “ Pascal ” 
[Zola’s novel], which you liked so much. The novel is very good. 
The best character in it is not the doctor, who is invented, but 
Clotilde. I can feel her waist and breast. And so, I repeat, I was 
not frightened by the palpitation, because all such sensations as shocks, 
lapses, sinkage of the heart and the like are extremely deluding. 
Don’t you believe in them either. “The enemy who kills the body 
comes usually imperceptibly, wearing a mask, as when, for instance, 
you are ill with consumption and it seems to you that it is not con- 
sumption, but a trifle merely. In the same way cancer is not feared, 
because it seems a trifle. It follows that that is terrible of which 
you are not afraid; but that which arouses your apprehensions is 
not terrible. I fancy I don’t write clearly. All-healing nature, in 
killing us, at the same time artfully deceives us, as a nurse does a 
child when she carries it away from the drawing-room to bed. I 
know that I shall die from a disease of which I shall not be afraid. 
Hence, if I am afraid, it means that I shall not die. Nonsense, 
isn’t it? “They are driving to the railway station. Keep well! ! 
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[To the same] 


Meutkuovo, November 11, 1893. 


. . . Regarding Plescheyev’s co-heiress, I recall a conversation I 
~ had with the lawyer, Plevako’s assistant. He told me that there was 
another heiress but she had been paid off. For some reason it seemed 
to me then that the lawyers themselves had managed to find that 
heiress in order to frighten Plescheyev and to get more out of him. 

I am safe and sound. My cough became worse, but I believe 
I am still very far from consumption. I have reduced my smoking 
to one cigar a day. During the summer I remained in one spot, 
treated patients, visited patients, waited for the cholera. I received 
a thousand patients and wasted a lot of time, but there was no cholera. 
I wrote nothing, and all the time spared from medicine I amused 
myself, read, or arranged my cumbrous material on Saghalien. “The 
day before yesterday I returned from Moscow, where I spent a fort- 
night as if in a trance. Because of my life in Moscow being an end- 
less string of dinners and new acquaintances they teasingly called me 
Avelan. Never before had I felt so free. In the first place, 
I had no flat, I could live where I liked ; and in the second, I haven’t 
yet received my passport, and... girls, girls, girls... . All 
through the summer the lack of money worried me. I was wither- 
ing away, but now that expenses have become less I feel easy. I 
feel a freedom from money—that is, I am beginning to think that 
I no longer need more than two thousand roubles a year, and that 
I may write or not write. 

“Pascal ” [Zola’s novel] is well done, but there is something bad 
in the inside of that Pascal. If at night I happen to have diarrhoea 
I place a pussy-cat on my stomach, and this warms me like a com- 
press. Clotilde, or Abishag, is that cat, warming King David. Her 
earthly lot is nothing else but to warm an oldman. An enviable lot ! 
I am sorry for Abishag, who did not compose psalms but, in the eyes 
of God, was probably fairer and purer than the ravisher of Uriah’s 
wife. She is a human being, a personality, she is young and naturally 
desires youth, and one must be—pardon me—a Frenchman to make 
her, for the sake of the devil knows what, a hot-water bottle for a 
grey-haired cupid with fowl-like sinewy legs. It hurts me that it 
was Pascal and not someone younger and stronger. . . - 

A. isin want. She has grown old and thin, there are dark circles 
under her eyes, she has nerves. . . . The poor thing begins to lose 
faith in herself. And that is worse than anything. Blessed is he 
who does not believe and never has believed. “There have been 
attempts to help her, but they all broke against her terrific amour- 
propre. 
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Recently a light-mindedness has taken possession of me, and at 
the same time I am drawn to people as never before ; and literature 
has become my Abishag, and I am become so much attached to her 
that I begin to despise medicine. But in literature I have no liking 
for those novels and stories that you expect, or have ceased to expect, 
from me, but for those which for hours at a stretch I can read while 
lying on the sofa. But for writing I lack the passion . . . 

“ Saghalien”’ is being sent to the Chief Board of Prisons not in 
galley-proof but in sheets ; although when they gave me permission 
to go to Saghalien they made it a condition that I sent them proofs. 
I received a clerkly, banal letter from the Board: “In consequence 
of your letter,” etc. There isa number on the letter. Not in view, 
but in consequence. What suffocation ! . 


[To the same] 


MeEikuHovo, Fanuary 25, 1894. 


. . - I believe I am psychically well. It’s true I have no par- 
ticular longing to live, but that is not yet a disease in the proper sense ; 
it is probably something passing and natural, as life goes. At any 
rate, if a writer describes a person psychically ill, it does not follow 
that he is ill himself. I wrote the “ Black Monk” in no gloomy 
frame of mind but after cold deliberation. I simply had a desire to 
describe mania grandtosa. ‘The monk rushing across the field was 
a dream ; on waking in the morning I told it to Misha. So you 
can tell Anna Ivanovna that poor Anton Pavlovich is not yet mad, 
thank heaven, but that he eats a lot at supper and therefore sees 
monks in his sleep. . . . 


[To the same] 


Yatta, March 27, 1894. 


I have been living in Yalta now nearly a month, in utterly dull 
Yalta, in the Hotel Russia, in room No. 39 ; in room No. 38 your 
beloved actress Abarinova is staying. It is spring weather, warm and 
bright, the sea as seas are, but the people depressing, muddy and 
dull in the highest degree. I was foolish to spend all March 
in the Crimea. I ought to have gone to Kiev and embarked 
on a contemplation of the holy places and of the Ukrainian 
spring. 

My cough has not gone yet, but nevertheless on April 5 I shall 
start for the north to my penates. I cannot stay here any longer. 
Nor have I the money. I took with me only 350 roubles. De- 
ducting travelling expenses there and back, there remain 250 roubles, 
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and one can do nothing grand on that. If I had a thousand or 
fifteen hundred roubles I would go to Paris, which would be pleasant 
for many reasons. 

Upon the whole I am in good health; I am ill only in a few 
particulars. For instance: cough, palpitation of the heart, hamor- 
thoids. A little while ago the palpitation of the heart lasted six days 
without a stop, and all the time the sensation was disgusting. Having 
completely given up smoking, I no longer have gloomy and disturb- 
ing moods. Perhaps because I do not smoke, Tolstoyan morality 
has ceased to move me ; at the bottom of my heart I regard it with 
no amicable feeling, and of course that is not just. There is peasant 
blood in my veins and you cannot astonish me with peasant virtues. 
From the days of my childhood I have believed in progress, and I 
could not help doing so, since the difference between the time when 
I used to be thrashed and the time when I ceased to be thrashed was 
tremendous. _ I loved intelligent people, sensitiveness, politeness, wit, 
and the fact that people pricked their corns and their socks exuded a 
suffocating odour was as indifferent a matter to me as that young 
ladies wear curling-papers in the morning. But Tolstoyan philo- 
sophy moved me profoundly and héld me for six or seven years 5 
and it was not the fundamental principles, which were familiar to me 
before, that affected me, but the Tolstoyan manner of expressing 
himself, his sagacity, and probably a kind of hypnotism. But now 
something within me protests ; reason and justice tell me that in 
electricity and in steam there is more love of man than there is in 
chastity and abstinence from meat. War is evil and law is evil, but 
+t does not follow from that that I must wear wooden shoes and 
sleep on the oven with my labourer and his wife, and so on, and 
so on. But the point is not in that, not in the “ pro and con,” but 
in this: that in one way or another Tolstoy has passed for me, he 
is in my soul no more, he has departed from me, saying, “I leave 
thy house empty.” I am tenantless. I am weary of discussions of 
all kinds, and such swashbucklers as Max Nordau I read with posi- 
tive disgust. Patients in a fever do not want to eat, but they want 
“ something,” and that vague desire for something they express thus : 
“] want something sour.” So I, too, want something sour. And 
this is no mere casual feeling, since I notice the same mood in people 
around me. It is as if everybody had been in love, had now fallen 
out of love, and were seeking for other infatuations. It is quite pos- 
sible and very likely that the Russians will again conceive an enthusi- 
asm for the natural sciences and that the materialistic movement will 
have another vogue. The natural sciences perform miracles now, 
and they may, like Mamay,* rush upon the public and conquer then 


* Tartar warrior who subjugated Russia. 
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by sheer mass and grandeur. However, all that is in the lap of 
God, and philosophizing about it makes one dizzy. . . . 


[To Mite. L. S. Misrnov] 


YartTa, March 27, 1894. 


My pear Lixa,—Thank you for your letter. Although you 
threaten that you are soon going to die, although you tease me with 
having rejected you, yet I thank you. I know quite well that you 
are not going to die and that no one has rejected you. 

I am in Yalta and am bored, very bored. ‘The local aristocracy, 
so to say, is going to give a performance of Faust and I go to the 
rehearsals, where I delight in the spectacle of a whole flower-bed of 
black, yellow, flaxen and blond little heads. _I listen to the singing 
and I eat. With the headmistress of the girls’ school I eat chz- 
bureki and veal with Kasha; with noble families I eat green soup ; 
I eat at the patisserie and I eat at my hotel, too. I go to bed at ten, 
get up at ten, rest after lunch, yet I am bored, dearest Lika. It is 
not because “‘ my ladies” are not round me that I am bored, but 
because the northern spring is better than the spring here, and be- 
cause the thought never leaves me for a single minute that I must, 
I am obliged to write. “To write, write, write. I hold the opinion 
that true happiness is impossible without idleness. My ideal is to 
be idle and to love a plump girl. My greatest delight is to walk, or 
else to sit and do nothing ; my favourite occupation, to collect what 
is of no use (leaves, straw, etc.) and to do unprofitable things. But 
I am a literary man and have to write even here, in Yalta. Darling 
Lika, when you become a great singer and are paid a good salary, 
bestow your charity on me, make me marry you, and feed me at 
your expense, so that I may do nothing. But if you are indeed about 
to die, then this can be done by Varya Eberley, whom, as you know, 
I love. I am torn to filaments by the constant thought of pressing 
and unavoidable work, and for a week past I have been continually 
tormented by palpitation of the heart. A disgusting sensation. 

I have sold my fur coat for twenty roubles! It cost sixty, but as it 
had shed forty roubles’ worth of fur, it was not really cheap at twenty. 
The gooseberries have not yet ripened here, but it is warm and bright, 
the trees are budding, the sea looks summer-like, the girls are yearn- 
ing; but still the north is better than the Russian south—at least 
in the spring. ‘There, nature is sadder, more lyrical, more Levi- 
tanian,* but here it is neither one thing nor the other ; precisely like 
good, sonorous but frozen verse. Thanks to my palpitation, I have 
had no wine for a week and in consequence the scene here seems 


* Well-known Russian landscape painter, a friend of A. T. 
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still poorer to me, What are you doing in Paris? What about the 
Frenchmen? Do you like them? Well, paddle along. 

M. gave a concert here and made a net profit of 150 roubles. 
He bellowed like a white sturgeon, but had a huge success. I am 
awfully sorry I never learned to sing; I can bellow too, with this 
rattling throat of mine, and my octave is said to be genuine. 
I could make a good living and be a great success with the 
ladies. 

I shall not come to Paris in June, but you should come to Meli- 
khovo. Home-sickness will drive you there. It won’t do not to come 
to Russia; you should, if only for one day. Talk over the matter 
with Potapenko. He, too, will come to Russia in the summer. “The 
fare will be cheaper with him. Let him buy the ticket and you 
forget to pay him. (It won't be the first time.) But if you won't 
come, I’ll come to Paris—but I am convinced you will come. It is 
hard to believe that you should not want to sce grandfather Sablin. 

Lika, keep well, calm, happy and contented. I wish you 
success. You are a clever thing... - 


[To Mg. L. A. Avitov] 


Meikuovo, July, 1894. 


There are so many visitors that I cannot sit down to answer 
your last letter. I should like to write a long letter, but my hands 
halt at the thought that any moment someone may come in and 
interrupt me. And, indeed, while I was writing this word “‘ inter- 
rupt,” a little maid entered and announced that a patient was here. 
I must go.... 

I have grown disgusted with writing, and I don’t know what 
to do. I would willingly engage myself with medicine, take some 
post as a doctor, but I have no longer the physical elasticity for it. 
Nowadays, when I am writing, or think about writing, I feel as much 
loathing as if I were eating cabbage soup from which a blackbeetle 
had been removed—forgive the comparison. It is not the writing 
itself that disgusts me, but the literary entourage from which one 
cannot hide and which one carries about everywhere, as the earth 
carries its atmosphere. 

‘The weather here is marvellous ; I have no desire to go anywhere. 
I must write for the August number of Russkaya Mysl ; \ have 
written, but have to finish. Keep well and prosperous. There is 
°s tail, so let the signature be docked. 


room only for a rat 
Your A. TCHEKHOV. 


Continuation of the tail. 
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[To L. S. Mistnov] 


September 17, 1804. 


You stubbornly refuse to answer my letters, dear Lika, but I 
will continue to annoy you by inflicting more letters upon you. I 
amin Vienna. From here I am going to Abbazzia, and then to the 
lakes. Potapenko told me that you and Varya Eberley will be in 
Switzerland. If this is so, write me where exactly I could find you 
there. I would meet you, of course, with rapture. Address : 
Abbazzia, poste restante. But if you have given your word not to 
write to me, let Varya Eberley write. 

I implore you, don’t tell anyone in Russia that I am abroad. 
I left secretly, like a thief, and Masha [A. T.’s sister] thinks I am 
in Feodossia. If they learn that I am abroad they will be hurt, as 
my frequent journeys have wearied them enough already. 

I am not quite well. I have an almost continuous cough. 
Evidently I am letting my health slip, just as I let you. 


[To his sister MarzE] 


Miran, September 29, 1894. 


Masha dear, I am in Italy, in Milan. I have been to Lemberg, 
where I saw an exhibition of Polish paintings, which I found, to the 
disgrace of Sienkewicz, and Vukol Lavrov, thin and insignificant. 
I have been to Vienna, where I ate very good bread and bought a 
new inkstand, also a jockey-cap with flaps; I have been to Abbazzia 
on the Adriatic coast, where I experienced heavy rain and boredom ; 
I have been to Fiume, in Trieste, from where huge steamers go to 
all parts of the world. ‘Then, without uttering a bad word, I have 
been to Venice, where I contracted a nettle-rash that I cannot get 
rid of. In Venice I bought a glass painted in the colours of paradise, 
also three silk ties and a pin. Now I am in Milan. I have seen 
the cathedral and the Gallery of Victor Emmanuel, and nothing 
remains now but to go to Genoa, where there are many ships and a 
superb cemetery. (By the way, in Milan I saw a crematorium—that 
is, a cemetery where they burn the dead; I regret they do not burn 
the living also, for instance, heretics who eat meat on Wednesdays.) 

From Genoa I shall probably go to Nice, and from Nice straight 
home. I think I shall be home in October, about the 12th or 15th. 
Anyhow, I’ll wire the day of arrival. I can picture the mud there now. 

If you should see Golziev,* tell him that I am writing for Russkaya 
Mysl a novel of Moscow life. Boborykin’s laurels do not let me 
sleep and I am writing an imitation of his ‘‘ Pereval.” But Golziev 

* Editor of Russkaya Mysl, a Moscow monthly magazine. 
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and Lavrov must not look for it before December, as the novel * is 
a long one—six or eight folios. 

Probably you have no money, or very little. Wait a few days. 
At Nice I shall receive a full account from the Noveye Vremya book- 
shop, and I’ll instruct them to send you money. We have also to 
pay 180 roubles to the bank. 

How is Potapenko? Where is he? Give him my best 
greetings. 

The beer is amazingly good abroad. If there were such beer in 
Russia, I fear I would become a drunkard. The actors are also 
amazingly good here. Even in our dreams we Russians see no such - 
acting. I have been to see a musical comedy. I have also seen 
Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment performed in Italian, and I 
thought of our actors, our great educated actors, and concluded that 
there is not even lemonade in their acting. In the same degree 
as the actors and actresses here are human on the stage, so ours are. . 

I hear voices learning to sing. In Milan there are a number of 
foreign girls, @ /a Lika and Varya, learning to sing in the expectation 
of riches and fame. Poor things, they vociferate from morning to 
Hight. wa. , 


[To Mme. T. L. ScCHEPKIN-K UPERNIK ] 


Me ikuovo, November 28, 1894. 

_ . . I shall be in ecstasies if you come to me, but I am afraid 
lest you should sprain your appetizing little bones and cartilages. 
The road is vile; the car bounds with excruciating pains and loses 
its wheels at every jump. When I last drove from the railway 
station, the jolting tore my heart out, so that I am no longer able to 
LOVES cue 


[To Mme. E. M. Su.] 


Meutxuovo, December 4, 1894. 

I comply with your demand. I send you my photograph done 
by Assikritov—I haven’t a better one. Now I shall be expecting 
your portrait. If you send it registered, address it to the office of 
Russkaya Mysl. 

I am quite well. The January number of Russkaya Myst will 
publish my story : “Three Years.” 

The idea of the story was one thing, but it turned out to be 
something else, something like faded cambric, not silk, as I intended. 

You are an expressionist, so you won’t like it. 


* The nove] mentioned here is the long story entitled “Three Years,” 
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I am weary of always writing one and the same thing; I long 
to write about demons, about terrific volcanic women, about sorcerers, 
but, alas ! they demand well-meaning novels and stories of the lives 
of Ivan Gavrilichs and their spouses. 


[To A. $8. Souvorin] 


Me.ikHovo, December 5, 1894. 


. . . The public expects * something unusual and is not satisfied 
with the newspapers. But the desires of the public are extremely 
vague. ‘There are not even definite rumours, but something form- 
less. Russians were always more interested in foreign politics than 
in their own, and listening to talk, one realizes how naive and super- 
stitious a Russian intellectual is, and how little knowledge he has. 
His nurse knocked him down when he was a child, his education 
frightened him, and he is afraid to have an opinion of his own, and 
so little does he trust himself that if to-day he applauds Yermslova 
[famous actress], to-morrow he will be ashamed of his applause. 
But, anyway, everyone hopes and expects something, and they all 
smile when they meet. . . . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, Fanuary 19, 1895. 


. . . When the universal rejoicing at the great and happy events 
has subsided, do write to me. It will be interesting to observe what 
the morning headache will be like, that post-drunk condition when 
a man feels crushed and guilty, and is vaguely aware that last night 
he behaved badly. Write to me in detail and bitingly, and this is 
much easier for you now because you are, molens volens, keeping 
on observing every day and already probably feel irritated. 

The spring is approaching and the days are becoming longer. I 
want to write, and I believe that this year I will write as much as 
Potapenko. Also, money is needed hellishly. . . . Besides, when I 
have money I feel in the clouds, a trifle drunken, and I cannot help 
spending it on all sorts of rubbish. The day before yesterday was my 
birthday ; I expected presents but received naught. 

The little prince A. comes to me every day. He wants to occupy 
himself with literature, but cannot find the time to start. "The 
January number of Russkaya Mysl has been arrested by the censor, 
but pardoned, ‘The censor struck out of my story the lines which 
refer to religion. Russkaya Mys/ sends its contributions to be passed 
by preliminary censorship. “This robs one of any desire to write 
freely. I write, but feel a bone in my throat all the time, 

* About the time of the coronation of Nicholas II, 
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I have been to Levitan’s studio. He is the best Russian land- 
scape painter, but think of it, he no longer has youth. Already he 
is painting not youthfully, but with bravura. I think women have 
worn him out. ‘The dear creatures give love, but they take from 
man quite a trifle: only his youth. It is impossible to paint a land- 
scape without pathos, without ecstasy, and ecstasy is impossible when 
one has gorged oneself. If I were a landscape painter, I would lead 
a life almost ascetic. . . 


[To the same] 


Meuikuovo, February 19, 1895. 

I am back in Melikhovo. I sit and write with the sweat of my 
brow. ‘Thanks to the marvellous climate of Petersburg, I cough 
but little and am feeling superb. . . . 

I am perusing “ All Russia” at leisure [a publication of Sou- 
vorin’s] and I think it has a future. It is not badly composed and 
has an imposing air of much promise. ‘The medical section is good ; 
*t could not be better. ‘The section on fishing is a bit dry ; it should 
give more information, not of methods for curing fish, but of the 
fisheries, particularly of angling, in which four-ninths of its readers 
are interested. ‘The plan of a country house is good; it should 
have a bath, pigeon-house, and poultry-house. The outside of the 
book is neat. 

When Shapiro sends you my photographs, give them to Vassili 
[S.’s butler], who will send them to me by post. Like the German Em- 
peror, I shall distribute my photos as a sort of reward for special merit. 

The weather is marvellous. ‘The sky has the light of spring. If 1 
were employed in the Police department, I would write a full report on 
the theme that the approach of the spring excites empty dreaming. 

May bright skies guard you. 

Send me the letters of Mme. Elisavet Vorobey. It seems to me 
that I can make a story from them, about 400 lines. I'll just call it 
“ Elisavet Vorobey.” I'll describe how the head of her husband, 
who is always talking of death, begins, little by little, especially at 
nights, to look like a naked skull, until at last one night when she is 
lying beside him she feels the cold touch of a skeleton and goes mad. 
Her madness is in the thought that she will give birth to a little skeleton 
and that her husband smells of sulphur. 


[To the same] 
Metikuovo, March 16, 1895. 


You wrote me that you would be in Moscow. I was expecting 
a telegram or letter from you, but you seem to have changed your 
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plans regarding Moscow. Instead of you, heaven sent me N., who 
came with E. and Z.—two young blockheads who did not drop a 
single word but spread a desperate boredom throughout the home- 
stead. N. grew flabby and sank physically ; he looks as if he has 
peeled off, but has grown kinder and better natured ; surely, he is 
about to die. My mother in giving the butcher an order said she 
must have better meat as N. from Petersburg was staying with us. 
“What N.?” the butcher asked in surprise. “Is it the one who 
writes books?” And he sent us excellent meat. The butcher does 
not know that I, too, write books, for he always sends me nothing 
but gristle. 

I have had a visit from a Moscow doctor, an admirer of Nietzsche, 
a very nice and a very clever man, with whom it was a pleasure to 
spend a couple of days. I., the flute-player, whom you met here, has 
contracted consumption of the throat. Here you have all the news. 

And so we are bringing out “ Saghalien” without waiting for 
authority. “The book will be a thick one, with a mass of notes, 
anecdotes, and statistics. . . . Perhaps it will pass. If it does not, 
so be it—death comes all the same. 

Did you see in the February number of the Historical Messenger 
“The Mysterious Correspondent”? Do you know who she is? 
One should write a story about it! It is a pity I do not know the 
history, or I would do it. She is an amazing person if she is not 
an invention. 

Your little letter [in Noveye Vremya] on physical games for 
students will do good if you are persistent on the subject. Games 
are positively essential. “They are good and wholesome and liberal 
—liberal in the sense that nothing does so much to fuse the classes, 
etc., as public and social games. Games would give our lonely young 
people friends ; they would more often fall in love; but games 
should be introduced only after the Russian student has ceased to be 
starved. No cricket, no skating rinks can make a student cheerful 
on an empty stomach. 

The heavens visible from the earth and the heavens visible from 
Sirius guard you. Remember me in your holy prayers and write 
me a few lines. Did Mme. A. call on you? 


[To V. M. Lavrov] 


Me.txuovo, March 17, 1895. 
We ought to be quick in bringing out “ Saghalien,” as otherwise 
it might fade in the warehouse. On Monday I’ll send Masha 
[A. T.’s sister] with a chapter on runaway convicts, which I have 
copied out already (it has been published in the almanack of Russkya 
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Vedomosti),.and a chapter on diseases and mortality. Order the 
printers to set them up and let me have the proofs as soon as you can. 
When the book is ready we shall apply to the authorities ; there is 
nothing to apply for at present, since the book has not yet appeared 
_ and nobody has forbidden it. . . . 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Mexikuovo, March 23, 1895. 


I told you that Potapenko was a lively and cheerful man, but 
you did not believe me. In the bowels of every Ukrainian lies hidden ~ 
a heap of treasure. I fancy that when our generation grow old, 
Potapenko will be the gayest and most cheerful of us all. 

Very well, I'll get married if you wish it. But my terms are : 
everything must be just as it was before—that is, she must live in 
Moscow and IJ in the country and I’ll make visits to her. A happi- 
ness continued day in day out, from one morning to the next, I 
cannot endure. When every day I hear the same thing, in the same 
tone, I become furious. I get furious, for instance, in the company 
of §. because he is very much like a woman (“a clever and sym- 
pathetic woman ”’), and because in his presence a thought comes to 
me that my wife might be like him. I promise you to be a splendid 
husband, but give me a wife who, like the moon, will not appear in 
my sky every day. But I shall not write better for being married. 

You are going to Italy? Excellent, but if you take Michael 
Alexeyevich [S.’s son] with you, with the idea of curing him, he 
will hardly feel the better for walking upstairs twenty-five times every 
hour, running after fofino, etc. He ought to sit quietly somewhere 
by the sea; if this does not help, try hypnotism. Greet Italy for 
me. I love her ardently, in spite of your telling Grigorovich that I 
lay down in the square of St. Mark’s and said :_“ How nice it would 
be to lie on the grass somewhere in the Moscow Province !”” Lom- 
bardy impressed me so much, I believe I can remember every tree, 
- and Venice I can see with my eyes closed. 

Mamin-Sibiriak is a very nice fellow and an excellent writer. 
His recent novel, “‘ Bread,” is highly praised. Lieskov is particu- 
larly enraptured with it. Mamin has written some really excellent 
things, and the simple people in his most successful stories are described 
every bit as well as in ‘‘ The Master and his Man.” I am glad you 
have got to know him a little. 

This is the fourth year I have been living at Melikhovo. My 
calves have grown into cows, my trees are about a yard high. My 
heirs will do great business with the timber, and will call me an ass, 
for heirs are never satisfied. 
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Do not go abroad very early ; it is cold there. Wait till May. 
I may go then, and we could meet somewhere. 

Write to me again. Is there any news in the realm of idle but 
well-meaning dreams? Why has Wilhelm recalled General W. ? 
Are we going to have a war with the Germans? Ah! [ll have to 
go to the war and perform amputations, and then write memoirs 
for the Historical Messenger... . 


[To the same] 


Me.ikHovo, April 13, 1895. 


You ask whether I received that letter. Yes, I did, and told you 
so in Petersburg. In it you appear doubly a political suspect, for 
you are critical of both the present and the past. Remember that 
you wrote about Catherine II and silk chemises! In looking for 
that letter I glanced through all your letters and arranged them in 
some order. What good things there are in them! Especially 
bright are those when you were staging Tatyana Riepin and I 
Ivanov. Life bubbles in them. - 

I am wading through “The Polonecki Family,” by Sienkewicz. 
It is clotted Polish Easter-cake made with saffron. ‘To Paul Bourget 
add Potapenko, sprinkle with Warsaw eau-de-Cologne, divide by 
two, and you get Sienkewicz. ‘‘ The Polonecki” is undoubtedly 
inspired by Bourget’s “ Cosmopolis,” by the Roman faith, and by 
marriage. §. has married recently. It has the catacombs, and an 
old freak of a professor sighing after idealism, and Leo XIII, among 
saints, with his unearthly face, and an exhortation to return to the 
prayer book, a calumny on the decadent who dies of morphinism after 
confessing and taking communion—that is, repenting of his errors 
—to the glory of the Church. ‘There is a devil of a lot of domestic 
happiness and of arguments about love, and the hero’s wife is so 
faithful to her husband, and “‘ with her heart” so subtly understands 
God and life, that the whole thing becomes mawkish, and one feels 
uncomfortable as after a slobbering kiss. It is clear that Sienkewicz 
has not read Tolstoy and knows nothing of Nietzsche ;_ he blabbers 
about hypnotism like a shopkeeper, but for all that every page is 
sprinkled with Rubens, Borghese, Correggio, Botticelli—and this to 
show off his erudition before the bourgeois reader and to make an 
insulting gesture on the sly at materialism. ‘The purpose of the 
novel is to lull the bourgeoisie in its golden dreams. Be true to your 
wife, pray with her from the prayer book, make money, love sport— 
and all is well with you in this world and in the world to come. The 
bourgeoisie is very fond of the so-called “‘ positive types ”’ and of novels 
with happy endings, for they set the bourgeoisie at ease with th 
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idea that one may grub money and preserve one’s virtue, that one 
may be a beast and at the same time be happy. 

It is a miserable spring here. Snow still lies in the fields, there 
is no getting about either by sledge or wheels, and the cattle languish 
_ for grass and freedom. Yesterday a drunken peasant, an old man, 
undressed and bathed in the pond. His decrepit old mother beat him 
with a stick, and all the others stood round and giggled. After his 
bath the peasant walked home barefoot through the snow, his mother 
following. Once the old woman came to me to be treated for 
bruises—her son had beaten her. Yet we continue to withhold 
education from the dark masses—how vile! .. . “ 

I wish you every boon. I congratulate you on the Chino- 
Japanese peace and wish you soon to acquire an ice-free Feodossia 
on the eastern coast and make a railway to it. "The woman who had 
no troubles bought a sucking pig. And it seems to me that the ice- 
free port will bring us a lot of trouble.* It will cost us dearer than 
if we contrived to conquer the whole of Japan. Well, futura sunt 
in manibus deorum. . 


[To his brother- ALEXANDER] 


MELIKHOvO, August 11, 1895. 


Double-faced, free-thinking Sasha! I apply to you with the 
suggestion that you comply with the following request. “The morn- 
ing of the day before yesterday, when I was at Yasnaya Polyana, a 
man with a sack on his shoulders came to Leo Tolstoy. He begged 
for alms. He suffers from a complaint of the cornea of both eyes, 
sees very badly, and gropes his way when walking. He is unable 
to work. Leo Tolstoy asked me to write and inquire if the old 
man could be cared for in a home for the blind. As you are a 
specialist in blindness,t do not refuse to write to the old beggar télling 
him where he should address his application and what the latter 
should contain. Here is his status: “ Serguey Kireyev, discharged 
soldier, 59 years old, became blind in both eyes ten years ago, lives 
- in Kashira, in the house of Kireyev.” Address him at Kashira. 

I told Tolstoy about you ; he was quite dissatisfied with you, 
and angrily reproached you for your dissolute life. 

Quinine [A. T.’s dog] has given birth to a bitch, Salpetre. 
There is no other news. I bow very low to your wife, and I 
mentally flog your children and hope they will not be wiser than 
their parents. And I pray you to reform and be a comfort to your 


papa.—Your benefactor, A. TcHEekHovy. 


* A prophecy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
ft Alexander Tchekhov was editor of the journal The Blind. 
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[To A. S. Souvorin] 


MELIKHOVO, August 21, 1895. 


. . - I have been at Leo Tolstoy’s and stayed with him a day 
and a half. On getting home I fell ill. ‘The night half of my head 
aches: hair, skin, and bones. I had some teeth extracted, used 
lotions, swallowed antipyrin, phenacetin, quinine—all to no avail. 

Tell me if you are in Biarritz and how long you intend to stay 
there. If you let me know your proper address, J’ll describe my 
visit to L. ‘Tolstoy. 

My head has never before ached for so long. ‘There is no news. 
I lack the desire to write a play... . 


[To the same] 


Me.ikuHovo, October 21, 1895. 


Thanks for your letter, for your warm words and your invitation. 
I will come, but probably not before the end of November, as I have 
a devil of a lot to do. Firstly, I shall build a school in the village 
next spring. I have to work out a plan and estimates, go about to 
all sorts of places, and so on. Secondly—imagine it !—I am writing 
a play which is not likely to be finished before the end of November. 
I am writing it not without pleasure, although I am abusing terribly 
the conventions of the stage. It is a comedy with three female 
parts, six male parts, four acts, a landscape (a view of a lake), much 
talk about literature, little action, and five tons of love.* 

I read of the failure of Mlle. Oserov [actress] and was sorry for 
her, as there is nothing more painful than failure. I can imagine how 
she cried and shivered when she read the Petersburg Gazette, where 
her acting was described as ridiculous. I have read of the success of 
The Power of Darkness [Tolstoy’s play] in your theatre. Of course, 
it is good that Domashova acted the part of Aniutka and not the 
“tiny pet’? who (from your words) is so sympathetic. “That pet 
should act Matryona. When I was at Tolstoy’s in August, he told 
me as he was wiping his hands after washing that he was not going 
to revise his play. And now, recalling that, I believe he knew then 
that the censor would pass his play z” toto for the theatre. I stayed 
with him a day anda half. He made on me a wonderful impression. 
I felt at ease as though at home, and our talks were easy. When 
I see you I will tell you all about it. 

My “ Murder” will appear in Russkaya Mysl in November and 
“* Ariadne” in December. 

I am in fear—and this is the reason. In Moscow is published 

* The Seagull. ' 
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Chirurgicheskaya Letopis [Chronicle of Surgery], a fine journal which 
has a success even abroad. It is edited by the well-known surgeons 
and scientists, Sklifasovsky and Dyakonov. The number of sub- 
scribers is increasing annually, but there still is a deficit at the end of 
_the year. ‘That deficit has been covered all the time (and until next 
January) by Sklifasovsky, but having moved to Petersburg, he has 
lost his practice and has no more money, so neither he nor anyone 
on earth knows who is going to cover the debt in 1896, if there should 
be one ; and judging by past years a loss of 1,000 or 1,500 roubles 
might be expected. On learning that the journal was in danger, I 
got into a temper. It is preposterous that a journal so indispensable, 
which in about three or four years could bring in profit, should be 
ruined. ‘To be ruined for such a trifling sum, the absurdity of 
it worked me into a rage. I promised to find a publisher, per- 
fectly certain that I could find one. I have searched zealously, 
begged, humbled myself, travelled about, and dined with the devil 
knows whom, but have not found what I sought. Only Soldatienkov 
remains, but he is abroad ; he will not return before December, and 
the question has to be settled dy November. How I regret that your 
printing house is not in Moscow! J would not have then to play 
the ridiculous part of an unsuccessful broker. When we meet, 
I'll give you a true picture of my agitations. But for the building 
of the school, which will cost me about 1,500 roubles, I would under- 
take to publish the journal at my expense, so painful and difficult 
is it to reconcile myself to such palpable absurdity. On October 22 
I will come to Moscow and propose to the editors, as a last resort, 
that they apply for a State subsidy, about 1,500 or 2,000 annually. 
If they agree, I’ll rush straight to Petersburg and get busy. How 
is it done? Will you instruct me? In order to save the journal, 
I am ready to go anywhere and stand in anyone’s antechamber. If 
I succeed, it will give me great relief and pleasure, for to save a 
surgical journal is as useful a work as to perform twenty thousand 
_ successful operations. Anyhow, advise me what to do.... 


[To the same] 


Moscow, October 26, 1895. 


Fingal is Potapenko—of this Staniukovich has informed Moscow 
on his way. Yes, you rightly observe that in Fingal’s writings there 
is no “nerve.” Potapenko is a simple-souled man, and it seems to 
me that long dissertations don’t suit him at all; he ought to write 
in images, and the sooner he-passes from feuilletons to fiction or half- 
fiction, @ Ja Atava, the sooner will he get into his right vein, the 
vein he is striving for. 
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No, you tempt me in vain; I can’t come before November. 
I shall not come before finishing my play. When I come I shall 
stop at the Hotel France, for I am in work up to my neck; if I 
were to stay at your house, I would only be walking about and look- 
ing for someone to chat with, and in a week’s time I would have to 
drive myself out of Petersburg in alarm at my idleness. I intend 
to stay in Petersburg not less than a month. If you insist on my 
staying with you, then I will come secretly to Petersburg, and stay at 
the Hotel France for three weeks, when [Il call on you with an air of 
having just arrived from the station, and stay one week with you. 

Tolstoy’s daughters are very sympathetic. ‘They adore their 
father and believe in him fanatically ; and that means that Tolstoy 
really is a great moral force, for were he insincere and not irre- 
proachable, his daughters would be the first to be sceptical about him, 
daughters being like sparrows: they can’t be deceived with chaff. 
. . - One can deceive a sweetheart or a mistress as much as one 
likes, and even an ass seems a philosopher in the eyes of the woman 
he loves, but daughters—that is a different story. 

You write: “On this note obtain for her a hundred roubles 
from the bookshop,” but the note was not in the letter. Nor do I 
see Mme. N. herself ; she is said to have gone to her sister in Batum. 
As regards the Chirurg. Letopis, the journal itself, every surgical 
instrument, all the bandages and every bottle of carbolic acid bow 
to the ground before you. ‘There is great joy. We have decided 
that if the subsidy idea is to materialize, I should petition the author- 
ities, and pay you back 1,500 roubles on receipt of the subsidy. 1 
shall see Sklifasovsky in November, and if it be possible I will cer- 
tainly go to Witte [Minister of Finance] to save these very naive 
men. ‘They are babies. It would be difficult to find men less 
practical. Anyhow, sooner or later we will return you the 1,500 
roubles. In gratitude for my trouble, my hemorrhoidal knots will 
be removed gratis—an operation which I must inevitably undergo, 
and which already begins to worry me. And you will be greatly 
honoured, and on coming to Moscow will be shown the new clinics 
near to Novo-Devichy Monastery. Clinics are as worthy of visit 
as any cemetery or Circus... . 


[To the same] 


Moscow, November 2, 1895. 


I am infinitely grateful to you, so grateful that I can’t express it. 
But—imagine it—Chirurg. Letopis has been luckily accommodated 
in Moscow. I am sending back the 1,500 roubles to Petersburg, 
and, instead of asking for money, I will ask only your favour to 
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print an announcement in the Novaye Vremya, to print it once and, 
if possible, on the first page. On November 15 I'll send you the 
text of the announcement... . 

Mme. A. is in Batum. Your note rests in my red port- 
folio. +’. 

Tell me, who is the author of the play The Word of Honour ? 
Your printing house sent it to me. It is rather too short a play. 
Why don’t you try to produce Maeterlinck in your theatre? If I 
were the manager of your theatre, in two years I would make it 
a decadent theatre, or would try to. The theatre would perhaps 
appear strange, but still it would have a real face. 7s + 


[To the same] 


Meutkuovo, November 10, 1895. 


The title of the play The Word of Honour is baffing. As far 
as I can judge the idea of the play is that we take life too formally, 
and that the conventions in which we entangle ourselves, or hypnotize 
ourselves, are often stronger than our will. The reader and spec- 
tator of The Word of Honour will, thanks to the title, look upon the 
thing too particularly and will try to solve the question : Should one 
keep his word of honour or not ? And their solution will make it 
appear that the author’s advice is not to keep one’s word... . 
You see, the title is even dangerous. Besides the word of honour, 
there ought to be introduced another conventionality, for instance, 
the code of the duel or the habit of contemptuously judging a man 
and not forgiving him, if he had once, even if in his cradle, broken 
his trust or told a lie. . . . In the play all the characters are to 
blame because they are all entangled. But the entanglements ought 
to be still more entangled, everyone ought to be dragged in, the girl 
and her brother included. ~ 

My play [The Seagull] is going ahead ; it is plain sailing just now, 
but what will happen towards the end I do not know. I[’ll finish 
it in November. Pcholnikov,* through Nemirovich, has promised 
~ to give me an advance in January (should the play be accepted) ; 
there is consequently an advantage in postponing the production till 
next season. Possibly owing to the work on the play my heart pal- 
pitations have become more frequent ; it takes me a long time to get 
to sleep, and I generally feel poorly, although since my return from 
Moscow my life has been temperate in all respects. I expect I 
shall have to take to sea-bathing and get married. I am afraid 
of a wife and domestic routine 5 the latter would embarrass me and 


* Manager of Moscow Office of the Imperial Theatres. 
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would not accord, I fancy, with my untidiness.* Still, it is better 
than to drift on the sea of life and beat about in the frail canoe of 


profligacy. . . . 
[To the same] 


Me.itkuovo, November 21, 1895. 


. . . Well, I have now finished the play [The Seagull]. 1 began 
it forte and finished it pzanissimo, against all the rules of dramatic 
art. It came out likeastory. J am more dissatisfied than satisfied 
with it, and, reading over my newborn piece, I become once more 
convinced that I am not a playwright at all. ‘The acts are very short 
—there are four of them. Although it is so far only a skeleton, a 
project, which before next season will be changed a million times, I 
have ordered two copies to be typed on a Remington (the typewriter 
produces two copies at a time) and I’ll send you one. Only don’t 
let anyone read it... . 

Your letter [in N. Vremya] describes the actresses artistically. I 
read it and simply uttered : Yes—s.. I do not envy you your place 
The revived Ivanov will, for the first performance, give 280 roubles, 
the second 116 roubles, and the third you will no longer want to 
repeat it. “That is my opinion. I would produce decadent plays, 
and on Sundays and holidays give matinées for the people, Parasha 
the Siberian, The White General, and all kinds of amusing faéries. 
I would also put on for the people Hamlet and Othello, giving particu- 
lar attention to the decorations. “There should also be produced for 
the people (at very cheap prices) The Power of Darkness by Tolstoy, 
and The Wedding by Gogol. ‘These, too, bring in 116 Rs. only, but 
it is better than bringing back from banishment such fellows as 
Ivanov. You will say that it’s easy to give advice from a distance. 
And that’s true... . 


[To the same] 


Me.tkuovo, December 1, 1895. 


. . . I sent my play [The Seagull] to Moscow long ago, but I 
can get no sound nor smell of it. “The Remington and the typist 
evidently have given the slip. My head aches. If monasteries 
admitted unbelievers, and if it were not the rule there to pray, I 
would become a monk. I am weary of this spinning round... . 

I have just poured castor oil from little bottles into a large one. 
A pleasant occupation. .. . rn 

* You have spoiled my handwriting. After your letter it is difficult to write 


distinctly. (Footnote in original letter.) 
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[To the same] 
Metikuovo, December 6, 1895. 


The girl with the Remington let me down cruelly. On going 
to Moscow I counted upon my play having been typed and sent off 
wherever it was due; it’s now a fortnight since I have sent it to the 
girl. It turns out that the piece is far from being finished. . . . I 
took the manuscript back, and the girl sent me her apologies. I'll 
send you the piece to-morrow, but in manuscript. “To have it 
typed would mean further waiting, and I am tired of that and my 
patience has broken. Read the piece and tell me what and how. - 
There is still much time before next season, so that very fundamental 
changes are possible. If I had a typewritten copy I would ask you 
to let Potapenko read it should it not bore him too much. You 
will get the piece on Friday. Order the flags to be hung out that 
day. 

avon say you are coming to Moscow in about ten days. Shall 
I wait for you in Moscow? Make it clear. I will wait with great 
pleasure, provided you don’t deceive me. If you are not coming, 
[ll leave Moscow about the roth or 12th. ‘The weather here is 
fine; there is no cholera... . 

Tchouprov’s* jubilee went off wonderfully. In him the people 
honoured purity of heart, and the enthusiasm was universal. The 
speeches were perfectly sincere, from the heart—I have never heard 
anything like it before. Seven thousand roubles were collected 
for a scholarship in three days. It does show that the majority 
gravitates towards decency and embraces it eagerly at the first 
opportunity: 

This is St. Nicolas Day ; a mellow music pervades Moscow. 
I got up early, lit the candles and sat down to write, and, outside, the 
music of bells ; it was sweet... . ; 


[To I. N. PorarenKo] 
Meuikuovo, April 10, 1896. 


Superb Ignatius. Where and how is my play [The Seagull]? 
If my rough copy is available, send it to me registered. I am writing 
you this on Monday, at five o’clock in the morning ; the sun mounts 
behind my back and the starlings are singing. ‘There is no news 3 
everything is as usual—the boredom too. For three or four days I 
spat blood, but I am better now ; could even carry logs, or marry. 


* Professor of Political Economy in Moscow University, and editor of Radical 
daily Russkya Vedomosti. 
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I am looking at the birds through an opera glass. Am writing a 
noyel* for the Niva. 


Now, keep well and prosperous. Embrace your friend 
Fiedler. 


Your ANTONIUS. 


P.S.—Where is the author of “Socrates” ? One hears nothing 
about him. 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Me.tkHovo, September 23, 1896. 


. . . I shall probably miss the chance of seeing Tolstoy, also 
the picture show, as we are having wonderful weather here and it 
is difficult to get away from home. Still, the autumn is beginning to 
be felt : itis becoming sad. ‘The evenings are getting awfully long ; 
at night the owls screech, every day I get letters from Lugovoy.t 

. - Ina word, good-bye, summer ! 

After reading your last letter I chose the following distribution 
of the parts [The Seagull]: ‘Treplev—Apollonsky ; Sorin—Pis- 
ariev ; Sarechnaya—Savina; the steward—Varlamov ; Masha— 
Chitau ;' the novelist Treegorin—Sasonov ; the doctor—Davydovs 
Who will take the part of the actress? I don’t know ‘Mlle. Diuz- 
hikov ; I never saw her. If you think the part suits her, let her play 
the actress, if she likes. “Then Mlle. Abarinov will act the part of 
the steward’s wife, who is enamoured of the doctor. If we follow 
Polapenko’s advice and give that part to Mlle. Levkeyev, the public 
might perhaps expect something funny and be disappointed. Mlle. 
Levkeyev surely has the reputation of a wonderful comedy actress, 
and her reputation may strangle the part. It would be a good thing 
to give the part of the teacher to a gentle little character actor with 
a comic bent. 

Misha asks if his vaudeville Twenty Minutes Before the Bell will 
be produced. He has written another vaudeville and wants to send 
it to you. He asks to be permitted to say in his application that the 
copy passed by the censor was sent to you. 

I want to prepare “ Laura Marholm” for the stage. In any 
case, the permission of the translator should be obtained. . . . 


* “ My Life.” 


+ Editor of Niva in which ‘‘ My Life’? was published. Tchekhov had difficulties 
about the story. The first was the title. Originally he called it ‘‘ My Marriage.’ 
In a letter to A. A. Lugovoy, the editor of Niva, of September 13th, 1896, A. Tchek- 
hov says: ‘‘ I telegraphed you the title of the tale: ‘ My Life.’ The title seems to 
me disgusting, particularly the word‘ my.’ Wouldn’tit be better ‘ In the ’Nineties’ ? 
It is the first time in my life I have experienced such difficulty with a title.” 
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[To the same] 


PrrersBurc, October 18, 1896. 


I am off to Melikhovo. I wish you all the best! If Stak- 
hovich sends back that “ case,” please copy out extracts for me. 

Stop the publication of my plays. I shall never forget last 
evening,* but yet I slept well, and I am leaving now in quite a 
tolerable mood. 

Write to me. 

The 300 roubles I took will be sent you by Niva. 

I have received your letter. I shall not have the play staged in 
Moscow. Never again shall I write plays nor have them staged. 


[To his sister Marte] 


Pererspurc, October 18, 1896. 


I am leaving for Melikhovo; shall be there to-morrow at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon. Last night’s adventure did not astonish 
me nor did it grieve me very much, as I was prepared for it by the 
rehearsals—and I do not feel particularly upset. . . . 


[To his brother Micnazt] 


October 18, 1896. 


The play came a cropper and fell with a crash. “Throughout 
the theatre was a strained feeling of perplexity and disgrace. The 
actors played abominably, stupidly. The moral is: I must not 
write. plays. 

Nevertheless I am alive and well and still in grace. 

Your Daddy, 
A. TCHEKHOV. 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Mexrkuovo, October 22, 1896. 


In your last letter (of the 18th) you three times call me a woman 
and say I played the coward.t Why this libel? After the per- 
formance I had supper at Romanoy’s, which is quite the correct 
thing, then went to bed, slept soundly, and went home next day with- 
out uttering one sound of complaint. If I had been a coward I 
should have haunted the newspaper offices and the actors, nervously 
entreating their mercy, should nervously have made useless cor- 

* October 17th saw the complete failure of the first performance of The Seagull 
at the Alexandrinsky Theatre in Petersburg. 
+ On the occasion of A. T.’s flight from Petersburg after the failure of The Seagull. 
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rections, and should have stayed in Petersburg for two weeks, rush- 
ing to my Seagull, in agitation, in a cold sweat, and sent up lamenta- 
tions. ... . When you came to me that night after the perform- 
ance, you told me yourself that the best thing I could do was to go 
home, and next morning I received a letter from you saying good- 
bye. ‘Then, where is the cowardice? I acted coldly and sensibly 
as a man who has made a proposal, been rejected, and has nothing 
more to do but to leave. Yes, my amour-propre was stung, but 
really all this did not tumble from the sky ; I expected failure and 
was prepared for it, and I had warned you of this with perfect 
sincerity. 

When I got home I took castor oil, had a cold bath, and now I 
could sit down and write a new play. I no longer feel fatigued and 
irritable, and am not afraid that Davidov and Jean may come and 
talk about the play. I agree with your corrections and send you 
a thousand thanks. But pray have no regrets for not attending the 
rehearsals. In fact, there was but one rehearsal at which one could 
make out anything. ‘The play could not be seen at all through the 
disgusting acting. 

I have received a wire from Potapenko: “ Colossal success.” I 
have had a letter from Mlle. Vesselitsky (Mikulich), whom I do not 
know personally, expressing her sympathy in terms as if there were 
a death in my family, which is quite uncalled for. Well, all this is 
nonsense. 

My sister is charmed with you and Anna Ivanovna, and this 
pleases me inexpressibly, because I love your family as my own. 
She hurried home from Petersburg possibly thinking I would hang 
Mype eas seu. 


[To Mg. E. M. Su.] 


Metixuovo, November 1, 1896. 

If you, my lady, as “ one of the audience ” are writing about the 
first performance, then allow me—oh ! allow me! to doubt your 
sincerity. You hasten to pour healing balm on the wounds of the 
author, believing that that, in the circumstances, is more necessary 
and better than sincerity. You are kind, dear mask, very kind, and 
it does honour to your heart. At the first performance I could not 
see everything, but what I saw was shadowy, grey, dismal, and 
wooden. It was not I who distributed the parts, no new scenery 
was provided for me, there were only two rehearsals, the actors did 
not know their parts—and the result was general panic and complete 
depression. Even Mile. Kommissarzhevsky’s acting was only so-so, 
though at the one rehearsal she acted so wonderfully that people in 
the pit shed tears with bowed heads. . . . 
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Anyhow, I am grateful and very much moved. All my plays 
are being published, and as soon as they come out [ll send them to 
you, if you let me know your new address. 

Whether The Seagull will be produced in Moscow I do not 
_ know ; I saw none of the Moscow people nor had I letters from them. 

It possibly will be produced. 

Well, how are you getting on? Why don’t you try to write 
a play? Indeed, it has the sensation of plunging for the first time 
into a chilly Narzan bath [Caucasian water spring]. Do write to 
me. By the way, you have become rather idle and no longer 
write. ‘That is not good. I shall be at home till November 15th 
or 20th. ; 

Write me a few more lines, for I am bored—the feeling that there 
is nothing, and never has there been anything. . . . 


[To V. V. Breie1y] 


Meuikuovo, November, 18096. 


I thank you very much for your letter. I am certainly very 
glad, but the success of the second and third performances [The Sea- 
gull] cannot remove from my soul-the impression of the first per- 
formance. I have not seen it played all through, but what I did 
see was unusually depressing and extremely strange. The actors 
did not know their parts, they played woodenly, without resolution, 
and they were nervous. Even Mlle. Kommissarzhevsky was 
nervous, and her acting was poor. And the theatre was as hot 
as hell. 

It seemed as if everything was against the play. Nevertheless, 
I can serve as an example to youth: after the performance I had 
supper at Romanov’s ; I slept soundly through the night, I did not 
read the reviews in the morning (the newspapers had an ominous 
look), and in the afternoon I went away to Moscow... - 


[To Mme. E. M. Su.] 


Me.rkuovo, November -7, 1896. 


Farr Masx,—I haven’t the right to give permission, or to 
withhold it [to produce The Seagull in the province], since I have 
transferred my copyright to the Society of Dramatic Writers. Ama- 
teurs may perform The Seagull, but let it be far, far away from 
Serpukhov! In that town I wish to be a juryman, a member of 
the Zemstvo, just a resident, not a playwright. If The Seagull be 
performed in Serpukhov I shall lose all prestige in the district. Be- 
sides, the Serpukhov public is so grey, heavy, coarse, and tasteless. 
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It is not a Seagull they want (they are not familiar even with the 
word), but a jackdaw. ‘Then, in order to obtain a copy of the play 
one has to go to Petersburg, make the copy in the Alexandrinsky 
Theatre, and take it (not the theatre, but the copy) to the dramatic 
censorship, with two stamps of 80 copecks each. But wait a while ; 
a collection of my plays is being printed. Spe! When they send 
me proofs of The Seagull 1 may perhaps share them with you, and 
send them to you either in galleys or ready in sheets. 

I still cough, but am well. Moscow is in communication with 
Lopasnya several times a day, but my letters happen to be two or 
three days late, as I don’t send to the post every day. 

I shall expect ‘“‘ Czsar’s Wife ” and will read it with pleasure. . 


[To V. A. GoxzyeEv] 


Me txuovo, November 7, 1896. 


Here I am again! ‘This is the point. A certain Vignet 
d’Octon, a French Deputy, a doctor and novelist, has written a 
study on “‘ The Peasant in French Literature.” Vignet is a serious 
and gifted man, and his views will quite suit the Russkaya Mysl. 
He wants to publish his study in a Russian journal, as he values the 
opinion of the Russian public, which he regards as serious, etc. etc. 

His study is not larger than 16 pages. So what shall I answer 
him? Drop mea couple of lines. In case of an affirmative answer 
(i.e. that you are not reluctant to read the article and publish it in 
case you find it suitable), I will hasten to reply to Paris. 

I received a letter from Lika. She calls me to Moscow on some 
very important business. I will come on Saturday week. 

Alas! I am being published in the Nzva,* and the censorship 
snapped off four or five passages, making nonsense of the story 


[To A. A. Lucovoy] 


Me.ikuovo, November 7, 1806. 


. . . I rely on your judgment ; print as you have marked with 
blue pencil. Merely to agree to the censor’s “‘ concession” and 
leave it at that, it would not make sense. 

The censor’s erasures are vexing, so vexing that I am inclined 
to call my first experiment in contributing to the Néva a failure. 
They are the more vexing because I cannot now bring out “‘ My 
Life” in book form, as your office sent me an agreement by which 
I am bound not to bring it out before January, 1898. . . 


* AJoT,’s story i My, Lite.’ 
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[To A. S. Souvorry] 


Me.rkuovo, November 8, 1896. 


... There is a great demand for The Seagull. Some amateurs 
want to take it to the provinces. “They have asked for it, but I 
- haven’t a single copy and the printing of my collected plays is being 
held up by the printers. If they tell you that I am keeping back the 
proofs, don’t believe them. ‘The book will contain seven plays ; 
four one-act plays and three long ones. If the book threatens to be 
thick, one long play could be taken out. ‘The price, at your dis- 
cretion. In fixing the number of copies and the price, it should be 
taken into consideration that plays sell extremely slowly in the 
market, and at a starvation rate... . 


[To A. F. Kon] 


Me.ikuovo, November 11, 18096. 


You cannot imagine how much your letter pleased me. From 
the auditorium I saw only the first two acts of my play [The Seagull]. 
After that I sat behind the scenes, feeling all the while that The Sea- 
gull was going to be a failure. After the performance, that night 
and the next day, people assured me that I had depicted mere idiots, 
that my play was scenically clumsy, that it was silly, unintelligible, 
and even senseless, and so on, and so on. You can imagine my 
state of mind—it was a failure such as I had never dreamed of! I 
felt humiliated and vexed, and I left Petersburg full of doubts of 
all kinds. I thought that if I had written and produced a piece so 
obviously abounding in monstrous defects, then I must have lost all 
my instinct, and that, therefore, my machinery had broken down 
completely. When I reached home people wrote to me from Peters- 
burg that the second and third performances were successful; I 
received several letters, signed and anonymous, praising the piece and 
blaming the reviewers; I read them with pleasure, but I still felt 

humiliated and vexed, and the thought grew involuntarily that if 
nice people found it necessary to comfort me, it meant that I was in 
a bad way. But your letter had a most decisive effect upon me. I 
have known you for a long time, respect you deeply, and have more 
faith in you than in all the critics put together—you felt that when 
you wrote your letter, and that is why it is so fine and convincing. 
I am calm now and can recall the play and performance without 
disgust. Mlle. Kommissarzhevsky is a marvellous actress. At one 
rehearsal many people wept as they watched her and said she was 
the best actress in Russia to-day. Yet, at the first performance even 
she succumbed to the general mood of hostility to my Seagull ; she, 
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as it were, grew nervous and lost her bearings. Our press speaks 
of her coldly, which she does not deserve, and I am sorry for her. 
Allow me to thank you for your letter with all my heart. Believe 
me, the feelings which prompted you to write I value higher than 
I can express in words, and the sympathy which, at the end of your 
letter, you call “ unnecessary,” I shall never, never forget, whatever 
happens. . 


[To Vu. I. Nemrrovicu-DancHEnko] 


MeuikuHovo, November 20, 1896. 


... Yes, my Seagull was a huge failure at the first performance 
in Petersburg. ‘The theatre breathed malice, the air was compressed 
from hatred, and in accordance with the law of physics, I was thrown 
out of Petersburg like a bomb. In all this you and Sumbatov are 
to blame, for it was you who urged me to write a play. 

I understand your growing dislike for Petersburg ; still, there is 
much good in it ; for instance, the Nevsky on a sunny day, or Mlle. 
Kommissarzhevsky, whom I consider a superb actress. 

My health is tolerable and my mood too. But I am afraid the 
mood will again get bad. Lavrov and Golzyev [editors of Russkaya 
Mys!] insist on The Seagull being published in Russkaya Mysl, and 
now the literary critics will begin to lash me. ‘This is as revolting 
as dropping into a pool in autumn. . . . 


[To the same] 


Me.ikHovo, November 26, 1896. 


I am answering the chief point of your letter—why on the whole 
we so rarely have serious talks. When people are silent, it is because 
they have nothing to talk about or are embarrassed. What is there 
to talk about? We have no politics, no social life, no club life, nor 
even a street life ; our town existence is poor, monotonous, oppressive 
and uninteresting ; and even to talk about it is as wearisome as to 
keep up a correspondence with L. You will say that we are writers 
and that in itself makes our life a rich one. Are you sure? Weare 
embedded in our profession up to our ears ; it has gradually isolated 
us from the outside world—and in the result we have little time, 
little money, few books, we read little and reluctantly, we hear little, 
we travel little. . . . To talk of literature? But we have talked 
of that already. . . . Every year the same thing, the same thing, 
and all our talk about literature is usually reduced to discussing who 
writes better and who worse; conversations on wider and more 
general themes always flag because, when you are surrounded by 
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tundras and Esquimos, then general ideas, inappropriate to the present 
reality, evaporate and fade away like ideas of eternal bliss. “Talk 
of our personal life? Yes, that may sometimes be interesting, and 
we could talk of that, but even in that we feel shy, reserved, and 
insincere ;_ the instinct of self-preservation checks us and we are 
afraid. We are afraid that our conversation may be overheard by 
some uncultured Esquimo, who does not like us and whom we don’t 
like either. Personally, I am afraid that my acquaintance N., 
whose mind you admire, will discuss aloud, in every railway car and 
in every house, his finger raised, the question why I had a liaison 
with N. at a time when Z,. loved me. I am afraid of our morality ; 
I am afraid of our ladies. . . . In brief, for our silence, for the triviality 
and dullness of our conversations, you need not blame yourself nor me, 
but blame, as the critics say, ‘‘ the age,” blame the climate, space, 
anything you like, and let circumstances take their own fateful 
implacable course, while we hope for a better future... . 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Me.ikuovo, December 2, 1896. 


. . . If there is to be a war in the spring, I’ll join. During the 
last year or two so many events of all kinds have happened in my 
life (even a fire broke out in the house the other day), that, like 
Vronsky, there is nothing left for me but to go to war, not, of course, 
to fight, but to heal, ‘The only bright interval in that time was my 
stay with you in Feodossia ; all the rest could be thrown away, so 
rotten was It. ... 

My plays are being printed with amazing slowness, no quicker 
than my stories. “They send me proofs in such little bits that there 
is nothing left but to curse the post. Up till now I have corrected 
only Ivanov and the vaudevilles ; two long plays are not yet set : 
The Seagull, known to you, and Uncle Vanya, unknown to anyone 
Oi CATH ce 


[To the same] 


Me.rkuovo, December 14, 1896. 


I received your two letters concerning Uncle Vanya—one in 
Moscow, the other here. Not long ago I had a letter from Koni, 
who saw The Seagull. Your letters and Koni’s gave me some 
pleasant moments, but my soul still feels as though tinned; I feel 
nothing but loathing for my plays, and it is an effort for me to read 
the proofs. You will say again that this is silly, and unreasonable, 
that it is from conceit, pride, etc. etc. I know, but what is to be 
done? I would gladly rid myself of that stupid feeling, but I simply 
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cannot do it. ‘The reason is not that my play was a failure ; indeed, 
that is true of most of my plays, and every time it was like water on 
a duck’s back. On October 17th it was I, not my play, that failed. 
During the very first Act I was struck by one particular fact, namely, 
those with whom to that day I had always been frank and friendly, 
with whom I had dined genially, for whom I had broken lances 
(for instance, Y.), all wore a strange expression, a terribly strange 
expression. . . . In a word, what happened gave Lakin occasion to 
write commiserating me upon having so few friends, and to Nedelya 
to ask: “What wrong has Tchekhov done to them?” and the 
Teatral to publish a whole correspondence, asserting that my literary 
brethren had organized a scandal against me in the theatre. I am 
calm now, in my usual mood, yet I cannot forget what happened 
any more than I could forget, for instance, a blow in the face. 

Now for a request. Send me the usual annual bribe—your 
almanac ; and would it be possible for you to inquire through someone 
familiar with the Chief Board, why we have not up to the present 
been permitted to publish the journal Chzrurgia? Are we to be per- 
mitted to publish ? I made the application as long ago as October 
15th, on behalf of Professor Dyakonov. “Time does not stand still ; 
we are suffering considerable loss. 

You divide plays into those to be read and those to be acted. 
In which category—readable or actable—would you be pleased to 
place The Bankrupts, particularly the Act in which Dalmatov and 
Mikhailov throughout the whole Act talk of nothing but book- 
keeping, and yet have a great success? JI think that if a readable 
play is acted by good actors, it becomes an actable one. 

I am preparing material for a book like “ Saghalien,” in which 
I shall describe all the sixty Zemstvo schools of our district, dwelling 
exclusively on their economic position and on their actualities. “That 
is for the consumption of the Zemstvo workers. 

I wish you all blessings of heaven and earth, good sleep and good 


appetite. Your A. TcHEekHov. 


é] 
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[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Moscow, February 8, 1897. 


HE census is finished. I have had quite enough of it, as I had - 

to count and to write until my fingers ached, and to give lectures 
to fifteen numerators. ‘The numerators worked splendidly, pedantic 
to the point of the ridiculous. But the government chiefs appointed 
to the Zemstvo, who were entrusted with the census in the districts, 
behaved disgustingly. ‘They did nothing, understood little, and at 
the most difficult moments pretended to be ill. The best of them 
turned out to be a drinking and lying fellow @ /a Khlestakov [a 
character from Gogol], yet a character all the same, if only suitable 
for comedy ; but the rest were most damnably colourless and it was 
annoying to have anything to do with them. 

I am in Moscow at the Hotel Bolshaya Moscovskaya. I'll stay 
here for a while, about ten days, and then go home. Throughout 
Lent and April I shall again be bothered with masons and plumbers, 
etc. I am again building a school. A deputation of peasants came 
to me with a request I could not pluck up enough courage to refuse. 
The Zemstvo is giving one thousand roubles, the peasants have col- 
lected three hundred, and that’s all, while the school will cost not 
less than three thousand. It means that I shall again be thinking 
about money all the summer and trying to snatch small amounts 
wherever I.can. Altogether village life is full of troubles. In view 
of imminent expenses it is opportune to put the question : Have you 
sent the agreement to the theatre management ? 

There often comestoseeme . . . who? Whomdo you think ? 
Mlle. Oserov, the famous Oserov-Hannele.* She comes, puts her 
feet on the sofa and looks aside ; then, preparing to go home, puts 
on her little jacket and worn-out goloshes with the awkwardness of 
a little girl who is ashamed of her poverty. A little queen in exile. 

And Mme. A. has again sprung into life. She is running about 
Moscow giving lessons, and having discussions with Kluchevsky. 
She looks a little improved in health and apparently is settling into 
her routine. I have 250 roubles in deposit for her which we 

* Actress of the Petersburg Maly Theatre; Hannele—character in Hauptmann’s 


play. 
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had collected; it was a year and a half ago, but she does not 
touch it. 

‘The gendarmes made a raid at Tchertkov’s [the well-known Tol- 
stoyan], taking away with them everything the Tolstoyans had col- 
lected about the Dukhobors and sectarianism—and thus, at one stroke, 
as if by magic, all evidence against Mr. Pobedonoszev and his sera- 
phim has disappeared. Goremykin came to Tchertkov’s mother and 
said: “* Your son has the choice of going to the Baltic provinces, 
where Count Khilkhov already lives in banishment, or going abroad.” 
Tchertkov chose England. He leaves on February 13. Leo Tol- 
stoy has gone to Petersburg to see him off, and a warm overcoat has 
been sent there for him. Many people are going to see him off, 
even Sytin. I am sorry I’cannot do likewise. I cherish no tender 
feelings for Tchertkov, but the way he has been treated is deeply, 
deeply revolting to me. . 


[To the same] 


Me.txuovo, March 1, 1897. 


I stayed about three weeks in Moscow, and spent all my advances. 
I am at home now, leading a chaste and sober life. If you are going 
to Moscow the third week in Lent, I will go also. I am busy at 
present with the building (not mine, but of the Zemstvo’s) ; still, I 
could get away if you were to wire me a couple of days in advance. 
You will probably see at the doctors’ conference a plan we are pro- 
jecting for a huge people’s theatre. We, that is, the representatives 
of the Moscow Intelligentzia (the intelligentzia welcomes capital, and 
capital is not shy of responding). Under one roof, in a fine, clean 
building, will be a theatre, lecture halls, a library, a reading room, 
tea rooms, etc. etc. “The plan is ready, the regulations are being 
drawn up, and but one trifling thing is needed—half a million roubles. 
It will be a company of shareholders, not a charity society. It is 
hoped that the government will sanction the issue of one hundred 
rouble shares. I have taken such a liking to the idea that I already 
believe in the work, and am surprised that you don’t build a theatre. 
In the first place, it is a necessity ; and in the second, it is jolly 
work that could fill two years of one’s life. A theatre, the mere 
building, not built as ridiculously as the Panayev theatre, will in no 
case whatever bring losses. . 

There is no news ; or, rather, there is, but it is either uninterest- 
ing or sad. People talk a great deal of plague and war, and of the 
fusion of the Synod and the ministry of public instruction. Ap- 
parently the artist Levitan is about to die. He has a dilation of 
the aorta, 
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I have no luck I have written a story * of peasant life, but I 
am told it will not pass the censor and that I shall have to cut it by 
half. More losses then... . 


[To Mme. L. A. Avirov] 
Me.tkuovo, March 18, 1897. 

Angry Lydia Alexeyevna, I want very, very much to see you, 
in spite of your being cross with me and wishing me the best “in any 
case.” I'll come to Moscow before March 26th, most probably on 
Monday at 10 o’clock in the evening. I shall stay at the Bolshaya 
Moscovskaya Hotel. I may possibly come before if my affairs, of 
which—alas ! I have plenty, allow me. I shall remain in Moscow 
till the 28th, and then, imagine it, I am going to Petersburg. 

And so, au revoir. Change your anger to mercy and consent to 
have supper or todine with me. Really it would be charming. Now I 
shall not fail, whatever happens ; only illness could keep me at home. 

I press your hand and bow low. Your A. TcHEkHov 

The last phrase of your letter reads: ‘‘ Of course I realized.” 
What did you realize ¢ ‘ 

[To the same] 
Moscow, March, 1897. 

I arrived in Moscow earlier than I expected. When shall we 
meet? ‘The weather is rank and misty, and I am rather seedy, and 
shall try to sit at home! Will it be possible for you to come to me 
without waiting for my visit to you? Best wishes. 


[To Dr. N. N. Osoronsxy] 
Moscow, March 24, 1897. 


Come, my dear man, to-day to the Slaviansky Bazar, room 


No. 40, where Souvorin stopped. I have fallen ill. 
Your Aw kh: 


[To the same] 
Moscow, March 24, 1897. 
Hemorrhage. TcHEKHOY. 


[To V. A. GorzyeEv] 
Moscow, March 25, 1897. 
. . . Last evening a scandalous thing happened to me. I had 
just sat down to dinner when blood gushed from my lung, and it 
did not cease till towards morning. I had to spend the night away. 


* “The Peasants,” 
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[To Mng. L. A. Avitov] 
Moscow, March [26], 1897. 


Here you have my criminal curriculum vitae. 

On Friday night I began spitting blood. On Saturday morning 
I went to Moscow. At six I drove with Souvorin to the Hermitage 
to have dinner, and no sooner had we sat down to table than blood 
ran from my throat copiously. “Then Souvorin took me to his hotel ; 
doctors ; I stayed in bed for a day and a night and now I am at home, 
that is, in the hotel. 


[To the same] 
Moscow, March 28, 1897. 


Your flowers do not fade but become nicer and nicer. My 
colleagues allow me to keep them on the table. You are good, very 
good, and I do not know how to thank you. 

I shall not be released from here * before Easter ; that means» 
it will be some time before I am in Petersburg. I am better, there 
is less blood, but I am still in bed, and if I write letters I have to do 
so in bed. 

[To A. S. Souvorin] 
Moscow, April 1, 1897. 

‘The doctors have diagnosed an injury at the apex of the lungs, 
and have ordered me to change my mode of life. I understand the 
diagnosis but not the prescription, for it is almost out of the question. 
They order me to live permanently in the country, but to live 
constantly in the country means constant bothers with peasants, with 
animals, with things of all kinds, and it is as easy to guard from burns 
in hell as from the troubles and bothers of a village. Still, I will try 
to change my life as far as possible, and I have already announced, 
through Masha, that I am giving up my medical practice in the 
village. ‘This will be both a relief and a great privation to me. I 
shall give up all my work in the district, buy a dressing-gown, loll in 
the sun, and eat much. I am ordered to eat six times a day, and they 
are indignant because I eat too little. I am forbidden to talk much, 
to swim, and so on, and so on. 

Except for my lungs all my organs were found to be healthy. 
Up to now I have always thought that I drank just so much as not 
to be harmful. On investigation it now turns out that I drank less 
than I was entitled to. What a pity ! 

The author of “ Ward No. 6” has been moved from ward 
No. 16 to No. 14, It is a spacious room with two windows, gas- 
* The University Clinic. 
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light, and three tables. “There is but little hemorrhage. After the 
evening when Tolstoy was with me (we talked for a long while), 
at four o’clock in the morning there was again a severe flow 
of blood. 

Melikhovo is a healthy place ; it is just on the watershed and 
stands high, so that there is never fever or diphtheria there. Ata 
common council we decided that I should not go away anywhere, 
but should continue to live in Melikhovo, only the house has to be 
made more comfortable. When I get tired of Melikhovo, Tl go 
to the neighbouring estate which I rented for my brothers in case 
they should go there. 

People are visiting me frequently, bringing me flowers, sweets, 
and provisions. In a word, bliss. . . . 

I can now sit up, but have immediately to lie down again. 


[To the same] 


: Moscow, April 4, 1897. 

I positively advise you not to take the Solodovnikov theatre... . 
There are quite enough theatres for the intelligentsia and the middle 
public in Moscow at present, and if there be a need it is for a theatre 
for the people. You could create a good people’s theatre, and this 
would satisfy you perfectly, I believe ; but the Solodovnikov is no 
use for a people’s theatre and, in order to carry on that business in 
Moscow, one would have to live in Moscow permanently. ‘That is 
what I think. 

After April 10 I am going to Melikhovo. I will do my best 
to eat more and to weigh myself daily—a most disgusting thing ! 
If I don’t put on weight, I will have to go in for a koumiss 
treatment. .. . 


[To D. RocueE] 


Me.txuovo, Fune 2, 1897. 


I was very glad to receive your letter, but unfortunately I re- 
ceived it rather late, and am afraid now that my reply will not reach 
you in Berlin. 

First of all, allow me to thank you for your attention and your 
kind promise to send me the translation of my stories, as well as your 
book, which I shall read with great interest, and of which I have 
already read in the papers.* 


* D. Roche, the French translator of Tchekhov, has the following note to this letter : 
“« Sans doute dans un ‘ Echo de Bourse Gazette’ du 22 Mai, 1897. Ony parlait d’un 
séjour a Pétersbourg de D. Roche et de son intention de publier des traductions de 
broil cest qui avait motivé la lettre a Anton Tchekhov dont on lit ici la 
réponse. 
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You.ask if my “ Peasants ”’ has been translated into French. I 
believe it -has not yet been translated ; at least, except yourself, no 
one has written to me about translating it. . . . 


[To his sister Marre] 
Paris, September 5, 1897. 


I had a fine journey in the company of nice people as far as 
Berlin. From Berlin to Cologne the Germans nearly suffocated me 
with their cigars; from Cologne to Paris I slept. “The whole 
journey I drank most wonderful beer. It was not beer, but bliss. 
I arrived in Paris yesterday. ‘The Souvorins are here. ‘They keep 
me here till Monday ; therefore I shall not be in Biarritz before 
the 8th. 

Yesterday I walked about Paris all day. I went with Nastya 
[Souvorin’s daughter] to the Magasin du Louvre and bought a vest, 
a stick, two ties, anda shirt, In the evening I went to the Moulin 
Rouge and saw the famous danse du ventre. A huge elephant with 
red eyes stands in the auditorium, to which one ascends by a narrow 
winding staircase. “The danse du ventre takes place to the sound of 
tambourines and a piano, played by a negress. 

‘The weather is cloudy but it is cheerful. ‘The city is curious 
and attractive. Greetings to all, also to Mlle. Lika and Mlle. A. A. 
Khotyainzev. I hope that everything at home is fit and that you 
are all well. I forgot to tell you that if any of the peasants needs 
a lawyer, you should apply to M. M. Bagrinovsky, corner of Khliebny 
and Merzliakov Avenue, Moscow. He is a crown prosecutor, just 
retired, a good friend of mine. He now wants to engage himself 
in law practice and needs clients, and he asked me to recommend him. 

I feel in good health. ‘To-day I am going to buy pantaloons, 
since mine are causing shocks, not only in the Arbat district, but 
in every district. 


[To the same] 
Nice, September 29, 1897. 


. . . There’s no news, It is warm in Nice. I wear a straw 
hat and walk about without an overcoat. 

I have made the acquaintance of Maxim Kovalevsky ; he lives 
in his own villa at Beaulieu, near Nice. It is the very same Koya- 
levsky who was dismissed from the university for his free political 
views, and with whom, not long before her death, Sophie Kovalevsky 
fell in love. He is a live man, most interesting ; he eats a great 
deal, jokes a great deal, laughs infectiously—and it is jolly to be with 
him. He’s preparing to read lectures in Paris and Brussels. 
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The mosquitoes don’t let one sleep at night. All letters addressed 
to Biarritz were forwarded to me at Nice. To-day I had a letter 
from father, in which he writes that snow has fallen and that the 
puppies have grown up. 

Now keep safe and well. I write this on the 29th, on Monday, 
at 5 p.m. ‘To-day I am dining with M. Kovalevsky and the painter 
Yakobi. (Menu : borsch, poisson glacé, pigeons, veal, greens, ice- 
cream, fruit.) Yakobi scolds everybody ; for him, all people are 
scoundrels and swindlers ; he talks amusingly. . . . 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 
Nice, October 1, 1897. 


... At Nice I live in a Russian pension. A rather large room, 
windows facing south, a carpet covering the whole floor, a bed like 
Cleopatra’s, a dressing-room ; abundant lunches and dinners prepared 
by a Russian cook, as bountiful as at the Hotel Vend6me and as tasty. 
I pay eleven francs a day. It is warm here ; even the evenings are 
not like autumn. The sea is caressing and tender. “The Promenade 
des Anglais is verdure-covered and shines in the sun. In the morn- 
ings I sit in the shade and read the newspapers. I am walking a 
great deal. I have made the acquaintance of Maxim Kovalevsky, 
late professor of Moscow University, who was dismissed according 
to Clause 3. He is a tall, stout, vivacious, most good-natured man. 
He eats a lot, jokes a lot, and works a lot—one is happy and at one’s 
ease with him. His laughter is thundering, infectious. He lives in 
his own nice villa in Beaulieu. The painter Yacobi is also here. 
. . . The other day Kovalevsky, Yacobi and I dined together and 
all through dinner we laughed till our sides ached—to the great 
astonishment of the waiters. I often eat oysters... . 


[To Mme. L. A. Avitov] 
Nice, October 6, 1897. 


. . . You complain that my characters are depressing. Alas ! 
it is not my fault ; it turns out like that, apart from the author’s 
will ; and when I write, it does not seem to me I am writing gloomily 5 
at any rate, when at work I am always in good spirits. It has been 
observed that gloomy, melancholy people always write cheerfully, and 
that the writings of cheerful people induce boredom. And I ama 
cheerful man ; at least the first thirty years of my life I spent, as they 
say, to my full pleasure. My health is tolerable in the morning and 
excellent in the evenings. I do nothing, do not write, nor do I 
desire to write. I have grown awfully lazy.... 
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[To the same] 


Nice, November 3, 1897. 

Ah, Lydia Alexeyevna, with what pleasure I read your “ For- 
gotten Letters.” It is a good and clever and elegant thing. It is 
a little, short-tailed affair, but it is an abyss of art and talent, and I 
don’t understand why you don’t go on just like that. Letters are 
an unsuccessful and wearying form, and easy at that, but I am speak- 
ing of the tone, of the sincere, almost passionate feeling, and of the 
elegant phrasing. . . . Golzyev was right when he said that yours 
is a sympathetic talent, and if you aren’t yet persuaded of that, it 
is your own fault. You work very little, leisurely. I too am a 
lazy Ukrainian, but compared with you I have written whole moun- 
tains! With the exception of “ Forgotten Letters,” lack of prac- 
tice, lack of self-confidence, and laziness show between the lines. 
Up till now you have not apprenticed your hand, as they say, and 
you work as a beginner, like a young lady drawing on porcelain. - 
You feel the landscape and it is done well, but you cannot economize, 
and now and then it thrusts itself before the eye when it is not needed ; 
one story even disappears completely under a debris of landscape 
heaped up from the beginning of the story to (nearly) its middle. 
Again, you do not work on the sentences as you should—in that is 
art. It is essential to throw away the superfluous, to cleanse the 
phrasing of “in so far as” and “‘ by dint”; one has to take care 
of the music and not allow “ began” and “ceased” to be almost 
side by side in one sentence. My darling woman, such mots as 
“‘irreproachable,” “on the curvature,” “in the labyrinth,” are an 
insult. I can admit “ Kazalsa” and “ Kasalsa”’ standing close, but 
“‘ besouprechnaia ”—it is clumsy, rough, and is fit only for conversa- 
tional language ; and surely you must feel the roughness, because 
you are sensitive and musical, as witness “ Forgotten Letters.” ’ll 
keep the newspapers with your stories and send them to you when 
opportunity presents itself, and you, disregarding my criticism, please 
collect more and send them to me. 

While the weather was good everything was right ; but now it 
is raining and sombre there is again a tickling in my throat, again 
hemorrhage. Such rascality!... 


[To A. S$. Souvorin] 


Nice, November 24, 1897. 

. . - Kovalevsky made a good, healthy impression on you? I 
expected it. He is five heads above our Petersburg advanced in- 
telligentzia who celebrate their jubilees daily. He is in Paris now ; 
in January we are going to Africa together, 
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I am reading “‘ Impressions Cellulaires ” of Charles Baihaut, the 
former Panamist minister. You ought to have it translated and 
published, or at least give abstracts of it, in two or four feuilletons, 
as at one time you used to do with novels. What a flood of tears 
and horror and sad incidental figures (the wife), and at the same time 
what vanity, surface pathos and grocerdom ! “The man philosophizes, 
makes a great sacrifice, and at the same time stoops to petty bourgeois 
reproaches. All the while he reproaches his former friends whom he 
had helped with scraps, as if to say: “You often dined with me, but 
you deserted me in my misfortune.” The impression of the whole 
s this : how the French nation, which is ahead of all others and gives 
the tone to European culture, is suffering, expiating the sins of 
others. ‘The French are a people who know how to make use of 
their mistakes and for whom mistakes are not made in vain. Do 
you read the new paper L’ Aurore? Itisaninteresting paper. One 
gets terribly fed up with Rochefort ; one might enjoy reading him 
once or twice, but after that he begins to bore, like Roquefort cheese. 
The same is true of La libre Parole. . 


[To V. M. Sozorevsky] 


Nice, December 4, 1897. 
_. | write here much less than I expected to do. To write 
in an hotel room, at an unfamiliar table, to write after lunch or dinner 
(I seem to eat all day long) and in good weather, when one longs 
to be out, it is difficult, very difficult. One ought to read here, not 
write. However, I do write. 
All day long I read the newspapers and am studying Dreyfus’s 
case. In my opinion Dreyfus is not guilty. .. - 


[To A. S. Souvortn] 


Nice, December 14, 1897. 

_. . There is no news. I don’t remember if I wrote you of 
the illness of Dr. Lyubimov, whom you know. He has pleurisy 
and inflammation of the heart. A serious situation. _ As regards my 
health, my illness progresses crescendo and evidently is beyond cure. 
I refer to my laziness: Astonishing laziness ! In all the rest ] am 
as healthy as a bull. Work is piling up, my subjects get muddled in 
my brain ; but to work in fine weather, and at some one else’s table, 
and with a full stomach—no, it is not work, but hard labour, and in 
all sorts of ways I shirk it. 

I am getting the Novoye Vremya. Hearty thanks. But why, 
why does Jean Scheglov write these feuilletons ? He has got stuck, 
completely stuck. 
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Isn’t it time for me to go home? All this while I am waiting 
for Kovalevsky, with whom I am to go to Africa. I'll try to travel 
as far as possible so that my journey shall be, if only slightly, like 
work, for truly I am becoming ashamed of myself. I look at the 
Russian ladies who live in the Pension Russe . . . they are boring 
and idle, selfishly idle, and I fear to become like them, for it 
seems to me that to take the cure as we (that is, those ladies and [) 
do, is the most disgusting egotism. 

What was written on the occasion of Daudet’s death was most 
intelligent and elegant. Even Rochefort wrote well. Yes, we are 
great talents, Russian omni-humans, but were Leo Tolstoy to die, 
there is not even one to write an article on him. ‘The publicists will 
write, but the novelists, with Grigorovich and B. at their head, will 
only scratch themselves. Young literary men should be sent abroad 
to be trained. By God! they should. . . 


[To his sister Marre] 


Nice, December 14, 1897. 


. . - I am not doing badly here; the weather is still the same 
—that is, warm and gentle; but there is no rose without its thorns, 
The ladies who live in Pension Russe . . 

Many themes are rusting in my brain. I long to write, but to 
write away from home is real hard labour, like sewing with someone 
else’s sewing machine. I have had letters from the N.s, one from 
each. ‘They are nice people, but M. writes that she has become a 
clairvoyant ; she philosophizes ; and I cannot answer such letters 
in a serious way, and am worried by the thought that I have not 
repliedtge ccs 


\[To F. D. BaryusuKov] 


Nice, December 15, 1897 


You have expressed a desire in one of your letters that I should 
send you an international story, taking for my subject something from 
the life here. Such a story I could write only in Russia, from 
memory. I can write only from memory, and have never written 
directly from nature. I have to let the subject filter through my 
memory so that only what is important or typical is left, as in 
a filter, 


[To A. S, Souvorin] 
Nice, Fanuary 4, 1898. 


. . » IT am in Monte Carlo very rarely, once in three or four 
weeks, At the outset when Nemirovich and Sobolevsky were here, 
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I gambled, very moderately, on simple chances (rouge et noir) and 
used to take home sometimes 50, sometimes 100 francs, but I had 
to give up gambling as it tires me physically. 

The Dreyfus case is getting up steam and making a start, but it 
has yet to get on the rails. Zola is a noble soul and I (belonging to 
the syndicate and having already received a hundred francs from the 
Jews)* am in raptures over his campaign. France is a wonderful 
country, and her writers are wonderful. . , . 

Write whether I am to expect you in’Nice. I hope you have 
not changed your mind... . 

Judging from the extract published in the Novoye Vremya, L. 
Tolstoy’s article on art is not very interesting. All that stuff is old 
To speak of art having become decrepit, entered a cul de sac, that it 
was not what it should be, etc. etc., is just like saying that the desire 
to eat and drink has become old-fashioned, a survival, and is no 
longer needed. ‘True, hunger is old, and in our desire to eat we have 
entered a cul de sac; yet we must eat and we will continue to eat, 
whatever philosophers and angry old men may say. 


[To F. D. BaryusuKov] 


Nice, Fanuary 23, 1898. 

Our only topic is Zola and Dreyfus. The great majority of 
the intelligentzia are on the side of Zola and believe in the innocence 
of Dreyfus. Zola has grown three yards higher ; from his letters 
of protest a fresh wind began to blow, as it were, and every French- 
man realizes—glory to God !—that there is still justice on earth, 
and if an innocent man should be convicted there is a defender to 
be found. The French papers are unusually interesting, but the 
Russian could be thrown out of the window. ‘The Novoye Vremya 
is simply disgusting. ; 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Nice, February 6, 1898. 


. . . You say that you are annoyed with Zola, but here every- 
one has the feeling that a new and better Zola has come to life. 
In this trial he has cleansed himself, as in turpentine, from his acquired 
greasy stains, and now shines before the French in his true lustre. 
It is a purity and a moral altitude that were not suspected. Trace 
the whole scandal from the very beginning. Dreyfus’s degradation, 
justified or not, produced on everybody (including yourself, I 


* The Russian anti-Dreyfusard papers, the Novoye Vvemya amongst them, 
asserted that those who were on the side of Dreyfus were in pay of the Jews, 
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remember) a painful and gloomy impression... It was observed during 
the trial that Dreyfus behaved as a decent and well-disciplined officer, 
but people present at the sentence—journalists, for instance— 
shouted ‘at him, “Shut up, Judas !”’—that is, behaved badly, un- 
gentlemanly. Everybody came away from the trial dissatisfied and 
with a disturbed conscience. Especially dissatisfied was Dreyfus’s 
advocate, Démange, an honest man, who, as far back as at the first 
hearing of the case, suspected that something wrong was going on 
behind the scenes. “Then the experts, to convince themselves that 
they were not mistaken, wandered about Paris talking of nothing 
but Dreyfus being guilty. . . . One of the experts turned out to be 
a lunatic, originator of a scheme monstrous in its absurdity, and two 
others, very queer fellows. People’s talk was forced in the direction 
of the Intelligence Bureau of the War Office, that military con- 
sistory which is engaged in catching spies and in reading other people’s 
letters ; people were compelled to talk of that, since Sandhen, the 
chief of the bureau, appears to have been afflicted with progressive 
paralysis ; Paty de Clam showed himself to be something like the 
Berlin Tausch ; Picquart left suddenly and mysteriously, scandal- 
ously. A whole series of grave mistakes in the procedure was re- 
vealed as if by design. Little by little people saw that Dreyfus had 
actually been convicted on the basis of a secret document which had 
not been shown either to the accused or to his advocate—and people 
who respect the law saw in this a fundamental violation of justice. 
The letter should have been shown to Démange even if it were 
written by the sun itself, let alone Wilhelm. People began to guess 
the tenor of that letter. Wild rumours sprang up. Dreyfus, an 
officer—the military people pricked their ears; Dreyfus, a Jew—the 
Jews pricked their ears. . . . Militarism and Jews became the topic. 
Men as completely undeserving respect as Drumont raised their heads 
high ; little by little feeling was roused on the ground of anti- 
semitism, a ground which reeks of the slaughterhouse. When some- 
thing is wrong inside us, we look for causes outside ourselves and we 
quickly find them: “ It is the French with their tricky little games ; 
it is the Jews ; itis Wilhelm.” . . . Capital, freemasons, syndicates, 
Jesuits—these are ghosts, but, for all that, how they relieve our un- 
easiness! Certainly they are bad symptoms. Once the French 
started talking about Jews and syndicates, it indicated they were 
feeling uncomfortable, that a worm had got into them, and they 
needed these phantoms in order to allay their uneasy conscience. 
Then there is that Esterhazy, a bully in the Tourgenev style, an impu- 
dent fellow, long suspected and despised by his colleagues. “The 
striking resemblance between his handwriting and that of the bor- 
dereau, the letters of the Uhlan, his threats, which he somehow never 
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carried out, and finally the court, an entirely mysterious court which 
came to the strange decision that the bordereau was in Esterhazy’s 
handwriting, but not written by his hand, . . . The gas was all this 
time accumulating and a vigorous tension, a suffocating heat, began 
to be felt. The scrap in the Chamber was a purely nervous and 
hysterical outbreak arising from this tension. Zola’s letter and his 
trial are phenomena of the same order. What else could you ex- 
pect? The first to raise the alarm are always the best men who 
are ahead of the people—and so it happened here. ‘The first to lift 
his voice was Scherel-Kestner, of whom Frenchmen who know him 
intimately say (according to Kovalevsky) that he is “the edge of a _ 
dagger,” so clear and irreproachable is he. ‘The second was Zola. 
And now they are trying him. 

No, Zola is not a Voltaire, nor are any of us Voltaires, but such 
combinations of circumstances happen in life that the reproach that 
we are not Voltaires is utterly inappropriate. Remember Korolenko, 
who defended the Multan heathens and saved them from the galleys. 

. Dr. Haase was no Voltaire either; but his wonderful life 
flowed and ended perfectly. 

I am acquainted with the case from stenographic reports which 
are totally different from the papers, and Zola to me is clear. In 
the first place, he is sincere—that is, he forms his opinion only from 
what he sees and not from phantoms, as others do. ‘That sincere 
men may be mistaken is incontrovertible, but their mistakes cause 
less harm than deliberate insincerity, prejudice, and political con- 
siderations. Suppose Dreyfus to be guilty—Zola is still right, since 
the duty of a writer is not to accuse nor to persecute, but to intercede 
on behalf even of the guilty when once they are convicted and 
punished. You may say: “ But what about politics? What about 
the interests of the State?’ But great writers and artists engage in 
politics only in so far as it is necessary to defend people against palitics. 
Accusers and crown prosecutors and gendarmes—there are sufficient 
of these, and at any raté the rdle of Paul is more fitting to a writer 
than of Saul. Whatever the verdict may be, Zola will experience 
_ a living joy when the trial is over, his old age will be a blessed one, 
and he will die with a calm, or at least an easier, conscience. “The 
French are sick at heart ; they clutch at every word of consolation 
and at every wholesome reproach that comes from the outside. 
That is why Biernsterne’s letter, and the article by our Zakrevsky 
in the Novosti (which was quoted here), have had such a success here, 
and that is why they are disgusted by the abuse of Zola—that is, 
the stuff offered to them daily by their yellow press, which they 
despise. However nervous Zola may appear in the court, he repre- 
sents the French common sense, and for that reason the French love 
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him and are proud of him, although they applaud the generals who, 
in the simplicity of their souls, frighten them now with the honour of 
the army, now with war. 

See what a long letter! It is spring here, and the spirit like 
Easter in the Ukraine: warm, sunny, a tinkling of bells, the past 
coming to the mind. Come down here! Duse will be playing 
here, by the way... . 


[To his brother Micuagr] 


Nice, February 22, 1898.* 

You ask my opinion of Zola and his trial. I first of all take 
the obvious into consideration :. on the side of Zola is all the Euro- 
pean intelligentzia, and against him is all that is nasty and suspicious. 
It is like this : imagine that the office of the University has dismissed 
by mistake one student instead of another. You begin to protest, 
but you are told: “ You are insulting science,” although there is 
but one thing in common between the office of the university and 
science, and that is that the clerks as well as the professors wear blue 
frock coats. You swear on oath, you give assurances, and you are 
indignant; but you are told: “Give us proofs!” “Pray,” 
you say, “let us go to the office and see the books.” “ Im- 
possible! They are private!” ... Well, now get out of it. 
The psychology of the French government is clear. Like a 
decent woman, who, having once been unfaithful, makes a series 
of crude mistakes till she becomes the victim of ruthless blackmail, 
and at last kills herself, all this in order to conceal her first mistake 
—so the French government plunges headlong, with closed eyes, strik- 
ing right and left, and all this merely to avoid confessing its mistake. 

The Novoye Vremya is conducting a ridiculous campaign, but the 
majority of the Russian papers, even when they are not for Zola, 
are against his persecution. ‘The appeal will lead to nothing, even 
in the case of a favourable verdict. ‘The question will settle itself, 
accidentally, by means of the gases now gathering in the heads of 
the French. All will be well. 


[To his brother ALEXANDER] 


Nice, February 23, 1898. 


The Novoye Vremya has behaved simply abominably in the Zola 
case, and I exchanged letters with the old man [Souvorin] on that 
score, in a very moderate tone, however ; and then both became 
silent. I don’t want to write to him nor do I want his letters, in 


* This is part of aletter written to Michael Tchekhov’s wife, Olga ; but meant for 
Michael T, 
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“T am not a Grave Person’ 


which he justifies the tactlessness of his newspaper by the fact that 
he likes the military. I don’t want his letters, for I have long been 
bored with all this. I also like the military, but if I had a newspaper 
I wouldn’t allow these cactuses to publish Zola’s novel gratis in the 
supplement, and at the same time pour hogwash on that same Zola 
"in the other part of the newspaper. And for what? For qualities 
which have never been known to a single one of those cactuses— 
noble impulse and purity of soul. And, to say the least, to abuse 
Zola while he is still on trial is not literary form. 


[To Mme. L. A. Avitov] 


Me tiknHovo, Fuly 10, 1898. 

You ask for only three words and I am going to write you 
twenty. 

I have not been in the Skopin district, and am hardly likely to 
go there. I am staying at home, doing some work—am busy, and 
there is also a lot of visitors who prevent me. 

My health is not bad. I am not likely to go abroad again, since 
I have no money nor is there anywhere to get it from. 

Now about yourself. How are you? What are you writing ? 

I often hear many good things about you and I am sorry that in one 
of my letters I criticized your stories and grieved you somewhat with 
my empty sternness. We are old friends ; at least, I should like it 
to be so. I wish you not to regard with exaggerated strictness the 
things I sometimes write to you. I am not a grave person ; as you 
are aware, I have nearly been blackballed by the “ Authors’ Society ” 
(and you, too, placed a black ball). If my letters are sometimes hard 
or cold, that comes from my lack of seriousness, from my incapacity 
to write letters ; I ask you to condescend and believe that I do not 
strictly deserve the phrase with which you conclude your letter : 
“If you are happy then you will be kindlier to me.” I want you to 
send me something of yours in proof, or simply in manuscript. I 
always read your stories with great pleasure. I shall wait. 
__ I have nothing more to write about, but as you want to see my 
‘signature with a large downward tail, like a suspended rat’s, and as 
there is no room left on this page for a tail, I must take it over to 
the other page. Keep well. I clasp your hand. firmly and thank 
you from my heart for your letter. 


[To Mme. L. S. Mistnov] 


Yaita, September 21, 1808. 
You fleet on the memory. Chaliapin and I, Rozhansky are giving 
concerts here ; last night we had supper together and spoke of you. 
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If you knew how glad I was at your letter! You are cruel-hearted ; 
you are stout, and you won’t understand my joy. Yes, I] am in 
Yalta, and shall be here until the snow falls. I did not much like 
going away from Moscow, but I was compelled to, for I am con- 
tinuing an illegal liaison with the bacilli—and the stories that I had 
grown full and even stout are empty fables. “That I am going to 
marry is another fable you have let loose in the world. You know 
that I will never marry without your permission, you are sure of it, 
and still you circulate these rumours—probably by the logic of the 
old hunter, who does not use his gun nor allow others to use it, but 
merely grumbles and groans while lying on his oven. No, my dear 
Lika, no! Without your permission I shall not marry, and before 
I marry I will yet show you which side your bread is buttered, if you 
will forgive the expression. Please come down to Yalta. 

I shall wait impatiently for a letter from you and the photograph in 
which, as you say, you are like an old witch. Do send it, dear Lika, 
give me the chance of seeing you, if only on a photograph. Alas, 
I do not belong to the number of “ my friends,” and my requests to 
you were always left unsatisfied. I cannot send you my photograph, 
as I haven’t got one, nor am I getting one. I don’t have my photo- 
graph taken. 

In spite of the strict prohibition, I’ll escape to Moscow, probably 
in January, for a few days, for otherwise I will hang myself from 
boredom. Then shall we meet. Bring me then two or three ties, 
and J’ll pay you. 

From Moscow I shall go to France or Italy. 

Nemirovich and Stanislavsky have a very interesting theatre.* 
Beautiful actresses. If I were to remain a little longer I should lose 
my head. ‘The older I grow, the quicker and more fully beats the 
pulse of life in me. Do remember that. And don’t be afraid; I 
am not going to sadden “ my friends,” nor shall I venture to seek 
for what they have ventured so successfully. 

I repeat once again: your letter made me very, very glad, and 
I am afraid you won’t believe it and won’t answer very soon. | 
swear, Lika, I miss you. 

Keep happy and well, and win success. At supper last night 
there were praises of your singing, and I was glad. God guard you. 


[To A. S. Souvorrn] 


Yatra, October 8, 1898. 
» . . Tread in the Novoye Vremya a note on the theatre of Nemi- 
rovich and Stanislavsky as well as on their production of Fyodor 


* The Moscow Art Theatre, founded in 1898. 
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Yoanovich, and I could not make out its intention. You liked that 
theatre so much, and you were always welcomed there so heartily, 
that a note of that kind could only arise from a very great misunder- 
standing, of which I know nothing. What has happened? By the 
way, before I left I was at the rehearsal of Fyodor Yoanovich. I was 
pleasantly impressed by the intelligent and fine tone, and although 
no famous actors took part, there was real art on the stage. Irene, 
in my opinion, is superb. Her voice, noble bearing, and sincerity 
are so good, that it brought a lump to my throat. Fyodor struck me 
as rather poor. Godunov and Shouisky are good, and the old man 
wonderful. But best of all is Irene. If I remained in Moscow I 
should fall in love with that Irene.* 


[To Vu. I. Nemrrovicu-DancuEnko f] 


Yatta, October 21, 18098. 


I am in Yalta and shall be here a long time. ‘The trees and grass 
are as green as in summer ; it is warm, bright, quiet and dry, and 
to-day, for instance, it is not only warm, but hot. I like Yalta, and 
may even settle down here for good. - 

Your telegram moved me deeply. Many thanks to you, to 
Konstantin Sergueyvich, and to the actors for remembering me. 
Pray don’t forget me; write to me, even if but rarely. You are 
a very busy man now ; you area director, but please write sometimes 
to an idle fellow. Write about everything: how the actors take 
the success of the first performances, about The Seagull, what 
changes there are in the distribution of parts, etc., etc. Judging from 
the newspapers the start [of the Moscow Art Theatre] was a brilliant 
one—and I am very, very glad ; you can’t even imagine how glad. 
Your success is another proof that the public as well as the actors 
need an intelligent theatre. But why don’t they speak of Irene 
Knipper? Is anything the matter? I did not like your Fyodor, 


_ but Irene was extraordinarily good ; yet Fyodor gets more mention 
than Irene. 


I am already being drawn into public life here. I have been 
appointed a member of the board of trustees of the local secondary 
schools for girls. I march pompously up the stairs of the school and 
girls in white pelerines curtsy to me. ‘The estate, of which Sinani 
told you, is very nice, poetic, and cosy, but wild ; it is not Crimea but 


Syria. If I can sell Melikhovo, I'll buy it... . 


* The part of Irene was then acted by Olga Leonardovna Knipper, whom Tchekhov 
married in May, Igor. 
+ Director of the Moscow Art Theatre ; close friend of A. T. 
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I am expecting my sister, who telegraphed to say she is coming 
to Yalta. We will decide together what to do now. After my 
father’s death my mother will hardly like to live alone in the country. 
We must devise something new. .. . 


[To his brother Ivan] 
Yatta, October 26, 1898. 


I am writing you again, my dear Ivan. “The Novosti published 
a telegram from Yalta on October 24th to the effect that my health 
was worse, that I have a constant cough, hemorrhage, etc. All 
this is a pure lie, a stupid invention which might disturb our people 
and friends. I give you my word that my temperature is normal ; 
nor is there occasion to take my temperature ; my cough is no worse 
than before, and I have had no hemorrhagein Yalta. Ifthe Moscow 
papers reproduce that telegram it will be bad, as mother may see it. 
I again assert, on my word of honour, that the telegram is a lie. My 
greetings to Sonia and Volodya. Your ANTONIO. 


I also affirm that Anton Pavlovich is well, and it is amazing why 
and wherefore such uselessly lying telegrams are published. 


V. Mrrov.* 


[To his brother Micuaer] 


Yatta, October 26, 18098. 


I am buying a plot of land in Yalta, and will build a house so 
as to have a place in which to hibernate. ‘The prospect of continual 
wandering, hotel rooms, waiters, etc. etc., scares my imagination. 
Also mother could spend the winter here with me. ‘There is no 
winter here; it is the end of October now, but roses and other 
flowers still vie with each other, the trees are green, and it is warm. 
There is a great deal of water. Apart from the house, no other 
buildings will be needed. Everything will be under one roof. ‘The 
coal and wood will be in the basement. ‘The hens lay all the year 
round, and no special place is needed for them ; a fence would do. 
There is a baker’s shop and a market near by, so everything will be 
nice and comfortable for mother. By the way, one can gather 
chanterelles and butter-mushrooms all through the autumn in the 
crown woods—that, too, will be an amusement for mother. I shall 
not do the building myself, everything will be done by the architect. 
The house will be ready towards April. ‘The plot of land, from a 
city point of view, is large ; there is enough space for an orchard as 
well as a flower garden and a vegetable garden. 


* V. S. Mirolubov—whose stage name was Mirov. 
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Kuchukoy is not the place for a solid kind of life. It is a bunga- 
low, very lovely, and worth buying simply because it is lovely and is 
going cheap. 

As for me marrying, on which you insist, well—how shall I 
put it? It is only interesting to marry for love; but to marry a 
girl just because she is sympathetic is like buying an unnecessary 
article in the market merely because it is nice. In family life the 
most important screw is love, sexual attraction, one flesh ; all the 
rest is wearisome and not to be trusted, however cleverly calculated. 
Therefore the point is not in the girl being agreeable, but in her 
being loved. ‘The stumbling-block, you see, is a mere trifle. 


[To Maxm Gorki] 


Yatta, December 3, 1898. 


. . You ask what my opinion is about your stories. My 
opinion? Yours is an unmistakable talent, and a real, great talent. 
For instance, in your story “‘In the Steppe” it is expressed with 
extraordinary power, and I was even seized with envy that it was 
not I whowroteit. You areanartist,a wise man ; you feel superbly, 
you are plastic; that is, when you describe a thing you see it and 
touch it with your hands. ‘That is real art. “Phere you have my 
opinion, and I am very glad to be able to express it to you. I repeat, 
I am very glad, and if we came to know each other and talk for an 
hour or two you would be convinced how highly I value you, 
and what hopes I build on your talent. 

Shall I speak now of defects? But that is not so easy. “To speak 
of the defects of a talent is like speaking of the defects of a great tree 
growing in the orchard ;_ the chief consideration is not the tree itself, 
but the taste of the man who is looking at the tree. Is not that so? 

I shall begin by saying that, in my opinion, you do not use sufhi- 
cient restraint. You are like a spectator in the theatre who expresses 
his rapture so unreservedly that he prevents both himself and others 


from listening. Particularly is this lack of restraint felt in the 
‘descriptions of Nature with which you interrupt your dialogues ; 


when one reads those descriptions one wishes they were more com- 
pact, shorter, put, say, into two or three lines. ‘The frequent men- 
tion of tenderness, whispering, velvetiness, and so on, gives to these 
descriptions a certain character of rhetoric and monotony—and they 
chill the reader, almost tire him. Lack of restraint is felt also in the 
descriptions of women (‘‘ Malva,” “ On the Rafts ”’) and in the love 
scenes. It is not vigour, nor breadth of touch, but plain unreserve. 
Then there is a frequent use of words unsuitable in stories of your 
type. ‘‘ Accompaniment,” “ disc,” “ harmony ”—such words mar. 
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You talk often about waves. In your descriptions of educated people 
there is a feeling of strain, and, as it were, wariness ; that is not be- 
cause you have not sufficiently observed educated people ; you know 
them, but you do not know precisely from what side to approach them. 

How old are you? I do not know you; I do not know from 
where you come nor who you are; but it seems to me that while 
you are still young you ought to leave Nijni-Novgorod, and for a 
couple of years rub against literature and literary people ; not in 
order to learn to crow like the rest, but in order finally to plunge 
headlong into literature and fall in love with her. Besides, the 
country ages one prematurely. Korolenko, Potapenko, Mamin, 
Ertel, are splendid men ; at first, perhaps, you would find it a bit 
dull with them, but later—in a year or two—you would get used 
to them and appreciate them at their real value, and their society 


would well repay you for the unpleasantness and discomfort of life 
in the metropolis. . . . 


[To the same] 


YaLta, January 3, 1899. 


. . . Apparently you haven’t quite understood me. I did not 
write to you of the crudeness but of the unfitness of foreign, not 
genuinely Russian, or rarely used words. With other writers such 
words as, for instance, “‘ fatalistically ”” pass unnoticed, but your things 
are musical, harmonious, so that any crude little touch screams at the 
top of its voice. Of course, this is a matter of taste, and perhaps this 
is a sign of excessive irritability in me, or of the conservatism of a 
man who long ago adopted definite habits. In descriptions I can 
put up with “collegiate councillor” and “ captain of the second 
rank,” but “ flirt”? and “champion” (when they are used in 
descriptions) arouse my disgust. 

Are you a self-taught man? In your stories you are a complete 
artist, and a cultured one in the truest sense. Least of all is crude- 
ness characteristic of you ; you are wise, and your feelings are subtle 
and elegant. Your best things are “ In the Steppe” and “‘ On the 
Rafts ”—did I write to you about that? These are superb things, 
models ; one sees in them an artist who has passed through a very 
good school. I do not think I am mistaken. ‘The only defect is 
lack of restraint, lack of grace. When a man spends the fewest 
number of movements on a certain definite action, that is grace. In 
your expenditure there is felt excess. 

The descriptions of nature are artistic ; you are a real landscape 
painter. But the frequent personification (anthropomorphism)—the 
sea breathes, the sky gazes, the steppe caresses, Nature whispers, 
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speaks, mourns, and so on—such personifications make the descrip- 
tions somewhat monotonous, at times sugary, at times vague. Colour 
and expressiveness in descriptions of Nature are attained only by 
simplicity, by such simple phrases as “the sun set,” “it became 
_ dark,” “it began to rain,” and so on—and that simplicity is inherent 
in you to a high degree, rare to anyone among the novelists. . 
Now about tramping. It is a very nice and tempting thing, but 
with the years one grows somewhat heavy and fastens to one spot. 
A literary occupation by itself sucks one in. In failures and disap- 
pointments time passes quickly ; one does not see real life, and the 
past when I was so free seems already not mine but someone else’s. . . . 


[To his brother Ivan] 


Yatra, Fanuary 18, 1899. 

The preliminary agreement is already signed. By the terms 
which Marx proposes, I get, for the copyright of my works already 
published and for future works, 75,000 roubles, to be paid in three 
instalments, and for each future volume of twenty folios I get 5,000 
roubles. ‘That is, I shall publish in magazines and periodicals in 
the usual way and receive fees, but Marx alone has the right to 
publish me in book form, and for every twenty folios he has to pay 
5,000 roubles. “The income from performances of my plays belongs 
to me. ‘The business is not concluded yet, but the negotiations are 
carried on uninterruptedly, and it may well happen that when you 
are reading this letter I shall have been sold into slavery to Egypt. 
The sale has two good sides: (1) I get 75,000 roubles and (2) I 
get rid of the Souvorin mismanagement. 


[To the same] 


Yatta, Fanuary 20, 1899. 
Supplementary to my letter about the negotiations with Marx, 
I write to say that I continued the bargaining stubbornly until to-day, 
and only to-day did I wire my consent. For future works I shall 
receive (having previously published them in periodicals in the usual 
way) 250 per folio ; in five years’ time, 450 roubles per folio; five 
years after that, 650 per folio, and so on—an additional 200 roubles 


every five years. In my telegram to Marx I promised not to live 
longer than eighty. 


[To his sister Marte] 


: Yatta, January 20, 1899. 
The copyright medal has two sides. “The sale made by me un- 
doubtedly has its bad sides, but without doubt there are good ones too. 
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In the first place my works will be published creditably ; secondly, 
I shall not have to do with the printers and booksellers, and so shall 
neither give nor receive favours ; thirdly, I can work quietly without 
fear of the future ; fourthly, though the income is not great, it is 
constant. If we admit that 25 thousand roubles will pay debts and 
expense of the building, purchase of piano, furniture, etc., and that 
50 thousand will be, so to speak, my stock capital, giving 4 per cent., 
then I will have per annum :— 


Interest on 50 thousand ee: ee 2,000 
Fees for ten folios of new works ... sis 3,500 
From Marx for same ten folios ... ns 25500 
Income from my plays . ... 45 sie 1,500 
Total ae in bid ... 94 thousand 
roubles. 


In five years I shall get from Marx not 250 but 450; and the 
years are not rare when | write not ten but twenty folios, and when 
the theatre—this year, for instance—gives not 1,500 but 3,000 
rouble. At any rate, there will be order—and glory be 
to God. 

What shall I do with Melikhovo? I should like to give the 
second section to the peasants as a gift, and leave the house to myself. 
But do as you like. 


[To the same] 


YaLta, Fanuary 27, 1899. 


You write: “ Don’t sell to Marx,” and from Petersburg comes 
a telegram, “The Agreement is signed and confirmed by notary.” 
The sale I have made may appear unprofitable, and possibly will be 
so in the future, but it is good in that it frees my hands, and to the 
end of my days I shall have nothing to do with publishers and printers. 
Besides, Marx publishes superbly. It will be a solid edition—not a 
miserable one. I shall be paid 75,000 roubles in three instalments ; 
but you know this as well as the other terms. 

It means you will no longer have the management of my works, 
be a Sophie Andreyevna [L. Tolstoy’s wife] in miniature. . . . 

Marx at first desired that the income from my plays should belong 
to me only “during my lifetime,” but I stood up for my “suc- 
cessors.”” He is a stingy man, but I, also, according to the expres- 
sion of my agent, “‘ gave anxiety ” to Marx by my uncompromising 
requests. I hear that it was L. Tolstoy who persuaded Marx to buy 
my works, 
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I have purposely dragged out the letter to the end of the sheet 
so that you should not say that I write but little. If you have made 
the acquaintance of Knipper [A. T.’s future wife], remember me 
to her. Also to Vishnevsky. 


[To I. I. Ortov] 


Yaita, February 22, 1899. 


There is a text from Scripture in your letter. ‘To your com- 
plaint about the tutor and all manner of worries I reply with another 
text : “ Put not your trust in princes nor the sons of imen, ><. <1 And 
I will remind you of one more saying relating to the sons of men, 
those sons who worry your life: they are the sons of the age. 
_. . Not the tutor but the whole intelligentzia is to blame, all of 
them, sir. While they are still students they are a good honest 
sort, they are our hope, they are the future of Russia ; but no sooner 
do they enter on an independent life and become grown up than our 
hope and the future of Russia turn into smoke, and in the filter there 
remain only doctors who own villas, hungry officials, and thieving 
engineers. Remember that Katkov, Pobedonoszev, Vishnegradsky, 
are nurslings of the universities, that they are our professors, not 
upstarts, but professors, luminaries. . . . I do not believe in our in- 
telligentzia ; it is hypocritical, false, hysterical, uneducated and lazy ; 
nor do I believe in it even when it suffers and grumbles, since its 
oppressors come from its own midst. I believe in individual men ; 
I see salvation in separate individualities scattered here and there all 
over Russia—whether they be intellectuals or peasants 5 with them 
lies the power, although they are few. No prophet is honoured in 
his own country ; and the separate individualities of whom I speak 
play an unregarded part in the community ; they do not domineer, 
but their work can be seen. However it may be, science is moving, 
ever advancing, social consciousness is growing, moral questions begin 
to acquire an uneasy character, and so on, and so on—and all this is 
taking place in spite of the crown prosecutors, engineers and tutors, 
- in spite of the intelligentzia en masse and in spite of everything. 


[To Mg. L. A. Avitov] 


Yarta, February 26, 1899. 


_ . . Five or six days ago I sent you a letter, and to-day I am 
writing again. What is the news in Petersburg and in literature ¢ 
Do you like Gorki? Gorki, in my opinion, is a real talent, his 
brushes and colours are real, but somehow he is unrestrained and a 
dare-devilish talent. His “In the Steppe” is an excellent thing. 
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But I do not like N. or N.N. at all. Theirs is not writing, it is 
twittering; they warble and puff themselves up. Neither am I 
satisfied with the authoress Avilov, for her writing so little. Women 
writers should write a lot, if they intend to write. Look at the 
Englishwomen. What wonderful workers they are! But I seem 
to have launched into criticism ; I fear that in reply you will write 
me something moralizing. 


[To the same] 


Yatta, March 9, 1899. 


. . . I shall not take part in the writers’ conference. In the 
autumn I shall be in the Crimea or abroad, if I am alive and free, 
that is. I shall spend the whole summer at home in the Serpukhov 
district. By the way, in what district of the Tula province have 
you bought your estate? For the first two years after a purchase 
one finds it hard, at moments very hard, but afterwards by degrees 
all is reduced to nirvana, to a delightful habit. I bought my estate 
on credit ; it was very difficult the first years (famine, cholera) ; 
then everything came round, and it is pleasant to remember now that 
somewhere near the River Oka I have a corner of my own. With 
the peasants I live in peace ; they never steal anything from me, and 
the old women, when I walk through the village, smile or make 
the sign of the cross. Everyone except the children I address as 
“you ” and I never shout ; but the chief thing that made our good 
relations was my medical practice. You will find it nice in the 
country, but pray don’t listen to anyone’s advice and fears, and at the 
outset don’t get disappointed or form opinions about the peasants. 
The peasants regard all newcomers with sullenness and insincerity at 
first, especially in the Tula province. There is even a saying : “ He 
is a good man although a Tuliak.” 

Well, you have got a bit of a sermon, dear friend. Are you 
satisfied ? 

Are you acquainted with Tolstoy ? Will your estate be far from 
Tolstoy’s? If it is near I shall envy you. I love Tolstoy very 
much. Speaking of the new writers you have Melshin thrown into 
the same heap. It is not so. Méelshin stands apart; he is a big 
though unappreciated writer ; a clever, vigorous writer, even if, as 
it may be, he writes no more than he has written. Kuprin I haven’t 
read at all. Gorki I like, but lately he has begun to write nonsense, 
disgusting nonsense, so that I’I] soon have to stop reading him. “ The 
Humble” is good, although it could have dispensed with Bukhvostov, 
whose presence brings into the story an element of strain, tiresome- 
ness, and even falseness. Korolenko is a wonderful writer. He is 
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loved—and deservedly so. In addition to all the rest, there is sober- 
ness and purity in him. 
You ask if I am sorry for Souvorin. Certainly lam. His mis- 


takes are costing him dear. But I am not at all sorry for those who 
_ surround him. 


[To the same] 


; Yatra, March 23, 1899. 

I was with N. in the grammar school, and I think I know him 
well. By nature he is a jolly, amusing man, a humorist and comic 5 
he was so till the age of thirty or thirty-five ; he published verses in - 
the Strekosa and joked furiously in life as well as in letters; but 
suddenly somehow he fancied himself a great writer—and everything 
went bang. He has not become a great writer, nor will he, but 
among writers he already occupies a definite position : he is a grave- 
digger. If you want to make a will or to sell something and such- 
like, then apply to him. He is a good-natured man. 

‘There are two pieces of news in your letter: (1) you have got 
thin? and (2) you have written about The Seagull? Where and 
when? What did you write? ; 

I know Tolstoy ; I believe I know him well, and understand 
every movement of his eyebrows, and yet I love him. 

Gorki is in Yalta. In appearance he is a tramp, but inside him 
he is a very elegant man—and he pleases me much. I want to intro- 


duce him to women, thinking it will be useful to him, but he 
bristles. 


[To Maxim Gorx1] 


Moscow, April 25, 1899. 

. . . The day before yesterday I was at L. N. Tolstoy’s ; he 
praised you very much and said that you are “a remarkable writer.” 
He likes your “Fair” and “In the Steppe,” and does not like 
“ Malva.” He said: ‘‘ One can invent anything one likes, but one 
cannot invent psychology, and in Gorki one comes across psycholo- 
gical inventions ; he describes what he has not felt.” Now you 
have got it! I said that when you come to Moscow we shall go 
together to Leo Nicolayevich. . . . 


[To the same] 
Yatta, September 3, 1899. 


_.. More advice: in reading the proofs strike out where 
possible definitions of nouns and verbs. You make so many defini- 
tions that it is difficult for the reader’s attention to follow them, and 
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he gets tired. It is understandable, when I write “ the man sat on 
the grass”? ; it is understandable because it is clear and does not 
check the attention. On the other hand, it is not easily understand- 
able and lies heavily on the brain if I write: “ A tall, narrow-chested, 
middle-sized man with a ginger coloured beard sat on the green grass, 
which was already trodden down by pedestrians ; he sat down noise- 
lessly, timidly, scaringly looking around.” . . . This does not imme- 
diately pack itself into the brain, and fiction must get there at once, 
in a second. Another thing ; by nature you are lyrical, the timbre 
of your soul is tender. If you were a composer you would not 
write marches. ‘Io be crude and noisy, to bite, to give the lie - 
furiously—these are alien to your talent. Hence you will realize 
if I advise you not to spare in the proofs . . . 


[To G. I. Rossormmo] 


Yatta, October 11, 1899. 


I have to-day sent to Dr. Ralzevich* R. 8.50 for the photograph 
and R. 5 for my annual subscription. I am sending my photo- 
graph, not a good one (taken when I had enteritis), registered, to your 
address. My autobiography? I suffer from a disease: autobio- 
graphophobia. ‘To read any particulars about myself, and, worse 
still, to write them for publication, is a real torment to me. Ona 
separate sheet I send you a few facts, very bald ones, and I can do 
no more. If you wish, you may add that in handing in my applica- 
tion to the Principal for admission to the university, I wrote : 
“ Faculty of Medicine.” 

You ask when we shall meet. I should think not before the 
spring. Iam banished to Yalta, a beautiful banishment, perhaps, but 
still in banishment. Life goes tediously. My health is tolerable. 
I am well, but not every day. Besides all the rest, I have hazmor- 
rhoids and catarrh recti—and there are days when through fre- 
quent inclinations I simply break down. I ought to have an 
operation. 

I am very sorry I could not be present at the dinner and see my 
colleagues. A mutual help society is a good thing, but it would be 
more practical and realizable to organize a mutual help society on 
the lines of the Authors’ Society. ‘The family of every deceased 
member should be helped, and a new subscription be made only on 
the death of a member. 

Won’t you come to the Crimea in the summer or autumn? 
It is pleasant to have a rest here. By the way, the south coast has 


* Treasurer of the ee ae Society of the Doctors who took their degree in 
1884, among whom was A. 
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become the favourite place of Zemstvo doctors of the Moscow pro- 
vince. ‘They manage to live here well and cheaply and always go 
away enchanted. 

If anything interesting happens, please write to me. Really, I 
am bored here, and without letters one might hang oneself, get the 
- habit of drinking bad Crimean wine, or have a love affair with an 
ugly, stupid woman. . . . 


I, A. Tchekhov, was born January 17th, 1860, in Taganrog. 
I studied first at the Greek school near the Church of King Con- 
stantine, then at the Taganrog Grammar School. In 1879 I entered 
the Moscow university, the faculty of medicine. I had then buta vague ~ 
idea about the faculties generally, and I do not remember for what 
reason I chose the medical faculty, but I did not regret my choice 
afterwards. While still in my first year I began to publish in the 
weeklies and dailies, and these pursuits early in the eighties 
assumed a permanent, professional character. In 1888 I was 
awarded the Poushkin prize. In 1890 I went to Saghalien in order 
to write a book on our convict settlement there. Not counting law 
reports, reviews, feuilletons, notices, and everything that I wrote 
from day to day for the newspapers, which it would now be difficult 
to find and collect, during the twenty years of my literary work I 
have written and published over 300 printed folios, including stories 
and novels. I have also written plays for the theatre. 

I have no doubt that the study of the medical sciences has had 
an important influence on my literary work ; they have considerably 
widened the range of my observations, and enriched me with know- 
ledge the true value of which to me as a writer could be understood 
only by one who is himself a doctor. ‘They also have had a directing 
influence and, thanks probably to my knowledge of medicine, I have 
managed to avoid many mistakes. My acquaintance with the 
natural sciences and with the scientific method has always kept me 
on my guard, and I have tried, wherever possible, to take the scien- 
_ tific data into consideration ; and where this was impossible I have 
preferred not to write at all. I will note in passing that the condi- 
tions of artistic creation do not always admit of complete agreement 
with scientific data ; it is impossible to represent on the stage a death 
from poisoning as it occurs in reality. But agreement with the 
facts of science should be felt even in that convention, that is, it must 
be clear to the reader or spectator that it is only a convention, and that 
he has to deal with a writer who is well-informed. I do not belong 
to those fiction writers who take a negative attitude towards science 3 
nor would I belong to the order of those who arrive at everything 
by their wits. 
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As regards my medical practice, while still a student I] worked 
in the Voskressensk Zemstvo hospital (near New Jerusalem), under 
the well-known Zemstvo doctor, P. A. Archangelsky, and then for 
a short time I practised in the Zvenigorod hospital. 


[To S. I. BycuKkov *] 


Yatta, November 9, 1899. 


First of all allow me to thank you for your remembering me 
and for your attention which I highly appreciate. 

My health is so good that I can work and walk even in bad 
weather. For the time being everything is well. 

My sister told me that you were present at my father’s funeral, 
and I thanked you then in my mind, and now I thank you in this 
letter. 

I should like to comply with your wish and send you my photo- 
graph, but unfortunately I have not a single one with me. When I 
have it taken in Yalta [ll send it to you. 

I wish you and your family health and all that is best. 

Respectfully yours, 
A, TcHEKHOV. 


[To Vu. I. Nemrovicu-DancHENnKo] 


Yatta, November 24, 1899. 


Pray do not take offence at my silence. In the course of my 
correspondence there is generally a slump. It is because, firstly, 
I am writing my stories ; secondly, I am reading my proofs for 
Marx ; thirdly, I am greatly bothered by consumptives who come 
here and who for some reason apply to me. Marx’s proofs are 
drudgery ; I have hardly finished the second volume yet, and if I 
had known before how hard it would be I would have demanded 
from Marx not 75 but 175 thousand. ‘The consumptives who come 
here are for the most part poor people—and they apply to me with 
requests to find accommodation for them, and I have to do much 
talking and writing... . 

I am not writing a play. I have a subject, “ Three Sisters,” but 
until I have finished the stories which have long been on my con- 
science, I shall not turn to the play. Your next season must pass 
without a play from me, so that is settled. 


* Bychkov was a waiter in the Bolshaya Moskovskaya Hotel, where A. T. used 
to stay. A. T. stood godfather to his children. Conversations often took place 
between them, and the result was that Bychkov gave his children a good education 
and even began to write verses. 
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My house in Yalta turns out to be very comfortable. It is snug 
and warm, with a fine view. ‘The orchard will be an unusual one. 
I plant with my own hands, I have planted a hundred roses—all the 
best and most cultured varieties—fifty pyramidal acacias, many 
camellias, lilies, tuberoses, etc. etc. 

In your letter there is a tremulous, hardly audible note, like that 
of an old bell. It is where you write of how the details of theatrical 
life harass you. Oh! don’t get tired, don’t cool off! The Art 
Theatre will provide the best pages of the history, when it is written, 
of the modern Russian theatre. ‘The theatre should be your pride, and 
it is the only theatre I love, although I have not yet been there. If 
I lived in Moscow I would try to get on the staff, if only in the ~ 
capacity of a porter, so that I could give even a little help, and, if 
possible, prevent you growing cool towards the dear establishment. 

The rain pours and it grows dark in this room. Keep well, 
merry and happy. 

I press your hand firmly. My greetings to Ekaterina Nico- 
layevna and to all in the theatre, and my lowest bow to Olga Leo- 
nardovna [Knipper]. Your A. TCHEKHOV. 
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[To F. D. BaryusHKov] 


YaLtTa, Fanuary 24, 1900. 


. . . I heartily thank you for the photograph: Riepin’s illus- 
tration is an honour which I-did not expect and of which I did not 
dream.* I shall be pleased to have the original ; tell Ilya Efimo- 
vich [Riepin] that I will await it impatiently and that he cannot 
change his mind now, as I have already bequeathed the original to 
the city of Taganrog, in which, by the way, I was born. 

In your letter you mention Gorki. Well, and how do you like 
him? I don’t like everything he writes, but he has written things 
which I like very, very much, and | have no doubt that Gorki is 
of the stuff of which artists are made. He is the genuine 
thing. He is a fine man, wise, thinking and deep ; but he carries 
much unnecessary ballast—for example, his provincialism. 

You write: ‘One does not know from where to expect the 
movement of the water.”” Are you expecting? Movement there 
is, but, like the movement of the earth round the sun, it is invisible 
to us. 

Thank you very much for your letter and for remembering me. 
I am bored here, wearied, a sensation as though I have been thrown 
overboard. Moreover the weather is bad and I am feeling seedy. 
I continue to cough... . 


[To M. O. MeEnsurxov] 


YattTa, Fanuary 28, 1900. 


. . . What disease Tolstoy is suffering from I cannot make out. 
Cherinov did not answer me, and from what I have read in the 
newspapers and what you write me now it is impossible to come 
to a conclusion. Ulcers in the stomach and intestines would give 
different indications; they are not present, or there would have 
been a few bleeding scratches caused by gall-stones which have passed 
and injured the walls. Neither is it cancer. It would first of all 


* The famous Russian painter I. E; Riepin made a design for A. T.’s story 
« Peasants,” in its French translation, at the request of D. Roche. 
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have a reaction on the appetite, on the general condition, and above 
all the face would betray cancer. Most likely Tolstoy is well (apart 
from gall-stones) and will live another twenty years. 

His illness scared me and kept me at tension. I am afraid of 
Tolstoy’s death. If he were to die there would be a big vacuum 
in my life. Firstly, I never loved anyone as I love him ; I am not 
a believing man, but of all beliefs I consider his faith the nearest 
and most akin to me. Secondly, while Tolstoy is in literature it is 
easy and pleasant to be a writer ; even to be aware that one has done 
nothing and is doing nothing is not so terrible, since Tolstoy does 
enough for all. His work serves as the justification of all the hopes 
and anticipations built upon literature. ‘Thirdly, Tolstoy stands 
firmly, his authority is immense, and while he lives, bad tastes in 
literature, banality of every kind, impudent or lachrymose, all the 
bristling, exasperated vanities will remain far away, deep in the 
shade. His moral authority alone is capable of maintaining on a 
certain height the so-called literary moods and currents. Without 
him they would all be a shepherdless flock, or a hotch-potch in which 
it would be difficult to make out anything. 

To finish about Tolstoy, Pll just say a word about “ Resurrec- 
tion,” which I read not in snatches nof in parts, but all of it at once, 
ina gulp. It isa remarkable work of art. “The most uninteresting 
is all that is said about the relations of Nekhlyudov and Katyusha, 
and the most interesting—the princes, generals, aunties, peasants, 
prisoners, and inspectors. ‘The scene at the house of the general, 
the spiritualist, the commandant of the Peter and Paul fortress, I 
read with a thrill in my soul. So good it iss And Mme. Korcha- 
guin in her chair; and the peasant, Fedosya’s husband! ‘The 
peasant calls his grandmother “ gripping.” But it is Tolstoy’s pen 
that is “gripping.” The novel has no end, and what is there can- 
not be called anend. To write and write, and then to take and throw 
it all on a text from the Gospels—that is too theological. To solve 
everything with a text from the Gospels is just as arbitrary as to divide 
‘convicts into five categories. Why five and not ten? You should 
first make people believe in the Gospels, because it is indeed the truth, 
and only then solve all things by texts. 

. . . They write about Tolstoy as old women talk about a crazy 
fellow—all sorts of unctious rubbish ; why does he talk to such 
people 10.) 

It went against their grain to elect Tolstoy.* To their minds 
he is a nihilist; at least, a certain lady, an actual councillor of 
State, called him so, and upon this I congratulate him from my 
soul. 


* As honorary academician, 
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[To N. I. Korozov] 


YaLtTa, Fanuary 29, 1900. 


. . . Altschuller examined me recently ; he said that my right 
lung was clear; the left has probably got worse because he put a 
vesicatory under my left collar-bone. “he news of my election as 
academician found me in a kind of prostration ; mother and I were 
both ailing, so that I could not know properly what it felt like, what 
the title tastes like ; and when I recovered later the new situation 
was already a habit, so I can’t answer your question of how it feels 
to be an academician. 

There is very little authentic information in what is published 
in the papers about the Academy and academicians, as the news- 
papers are not informed. Only writers and artists, as in France, are 
called “‘ immortals,” but ordinary academicians, the compilers of the 
dictionary, are evidently the learned scholars who alone do the work, 
carry on the section, and therefore receive a salary. ‘The rank of 
academician, as far as I know from my conversations with the academ- 
ician Kondakov, who is living here, gives the right of inviolability 
(he may not be arrested), and also the right, in case of his going abroad, 
of getting from the academy the special passport of “ courier” (in 
regard to customs and censorship), and nothing more, I think. 

I feel that I have been living in Yalta for a million years. 


[To his sister Marre} 


Yatta, September 9, 1900. 


I am replying to the letter in which you write about mother. 
In my opinion it would be better if she were to go to Moscow now, 
in the autumn, and notafter December. She will get tired of Moscow 
and will miss Yalta in a month, but if you were to take her to Moscow 
in the autumn by Christmas she would be back in Yalta. So it 
seems to me, though I may be mistaken. At any rate, in deciding 
the question you should take into consideration that it is much more 
wearisome in Yalta before Christmas than after ; incomparably duller. 

I shall probably be in Moscow after September 20th, when we 
can talk over matters and decide finally. From Moscow I shall go 
—where? I don’t know. First to Paris, and then probably to 
Nice, from Nice—to Africa, J’ll drag on somehow till the spring, 
till April or May, when I’ll come to Moscow again. 

There is no news. ‘There is no rain either; everything has 
dried up. At home it is quiet, peaceful, satisfactory, and, of course, 
dull. 

It is very difficult to write The Three Sisters, more difficult 
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than the former plays. But—well, perhaps something will come out 

of it, if not this season then the next. It is very difficult to write 

in Yalta, by the way. I am bothered by people, and I have a feeling 

all the time that whines is not worth while ; what I wrote yesterday 
I do not like to-day. . 


[To Mme. V. F. KommissarRzHEVsky] 


Moscow, November 13, 1900. 


The Three Sisters is ready, but its future, at any rate its 
iminiediate future, is wrapped in the darkness of uncertainty. ‘The 
play turned out dreary, long, and inconvenient ; I say inconvenient 
because it has, for instance, four heroines and a spirit, as they say, 
more gloomy than gloom. 

Your players would dislike it very, very much were I to send 
it to the Alexandrinsky Theatre. Anyway, I shall send it to you. 
Read it and decide whether it is worth touring in the summer. It 
is at present being read by the Art Theatre (I have one copy only, 
no more); later I’ll make a clean copy, have it typed in several 
copies, and hasten to send one to you. 

How nice it would be if I managed to rush off to Petersburg, 
if only for one day! Here I am as though in the galleys: every 
day, from morning till evening, I am turning the wheel ; that is, 
I run about paying visits, and at night I sleep like one murdered. 
I came here perfectly well, but now I am coughing again, getting 
irritable and, so they say, looking yellow. I am grieved that you 
are ill and depressed. I saw Marie Ilinishna—she is probably with 
you now and you are feeling better, perhaps quite well, which I 
certainly wish and shall continue to wish with all my heart. And 
so my play is to be read by the Art Theatre. I shall copy it, have 
it typed, and send it to you, and J will try to have that done before 
December. .The play is as complicated as a novel, and they say the 
spirit is suicidal. 


[To A. 8. Souvorin] 


Nice, December 19, 1900. 


It turns out that I spent a longer time in Moscow than I should 
have done. Why did I live there when the weather here is amazing, 
wonderful, quite summer-like? I go about without goloshes, in a 
summer overcoat, and in quite a summer mood, as though I have grown 
ten years younger. Every day I intended writing to you to thank 
you for your present,* sent me through Khliebnikovs, but, as you 


* A silver goblet. A. T. and Souvorin exchanged presents as souvenirs of old 
friendship. The goblet is now in the Taganrog Museum. 
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see, am doing it only to-day. Many thanks to you! A thousand 
thanks ! God grant you health. 

We were on good terms with Alexey Petrovich. I respected 
him, and his death impressed me sadly. He finished his studies at 
the Taganrog school, where I went, and we therefore called each 
other pals...) 

To-day I was at the Hétel Beau-Rivage and recalled the time 
when we were staying there. I went into the dining-room and into 
the reading-room—everything as it used to be. 

The life here is altogether unlike ours, altogether different. 
They are devishly bia te and healthy, they don’t age, and they are 


always smiling. . 


[To M. A. TcHLENnov] 


Nice, Fanuary 6, 1901. 


Be so good as to recall to your mind one of our conversations 
about a hospital for skin diseases, and write to me as soon as you 
can, stating how much money is needed for its building. If 120 
thousand roubles be enough, cable to me at Pension Russe, Nice. 

Let the contents of this letter remain between ourselves for the 
time being. 

[To the same] 
Nice, Fanuary 19, 1901. 


I am sending you a brief reply to your letter. “The money is 
being offered—or, which is rather more correct, is going to be 
offered—by a certain Miss Vassiliev. She is a young lady of twenty 
or twenty-two. I shall read to her the part of your letter in which 
you deal with diseases of the skin, but shall leave out about syphilis. 
It seems to me that a hospital has to be established for diseases of 
the skin only, for research work only. As regards syphilitic patients, 
the city itself sooner or later will set up a hospital, or perhaps we 
may find another donor. What’s your opinion? ‘The sum offered 
is equal to 120 thousand roubles, but it may come to 130 thousand 
—that depends on the sum realized from the sale of her houses in 
Odessa. JI am seeing Miss Vassiliev to-day to talk over the matter 
with her, and it may be hoped that in a month the question will 
be finally settled—that is, you will have a new hospital. 

Judging from the tone of your letter, you think that it is I who 
am going to provide the means from my own pocket. Alas! I could 
not offer even a twentieth part ; I have almost nothing left now. 

Again, please keep it a secret in the meantime, and don’t say a 
word later to anybody about my interference in the destinies of 
Moscow medicine. 
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[To his sister Marre] 


Moscow, May, 1901. 


. . . Well, I have had myself examined by Dr. Schourovsky. 
He found a congestion both in the right and in the left lung—on 
-the right a large lump—and he ordered me to set out at once to the 
Ufa government for the Koumis cure; but, in case I shall not be 
able to stand Koumis, to go to Switzerland. On the Koumis, which 
is most tiring and uncomfortable, I shall have to stay two months. 
I simply don’t know what to do. To go alone is boring enough, 
and to be on Koumis is a weariness 5 yet to take someone with me 
would be egotistical and therefore unpleasant. I would marry, but 
I have not my papers with me 5 they are all in Yalta, in my desk. 
My hand does not ache any longer. . < . 
Gorki has been released ;_he is free now. .. - 
My greetings to mother, granny and Arsieny. Keep well. The 
weather here is wonderful, It rains at night, and it is hot by 
Mayors es 


[To the same] 
Pyanny Boz, May 28, 1901. 


_ . We* set out for the Koumis but we got the wrong train, 
and we now sit in Pyanny Boz; we have been sitting here from 
12 p.m. and will be here till 5 a.m. waiting for the steamer. ‘The 
weather is horrible. We are sitting in a peasant hut. On arriving 
at Axyonovo I shall write to you, but please write without fail, in 
full particular, how you are and what the weather is like in Yalta. 

My wife is well and laughs continuously. We eat salt sturgeon. 
If I can’t make myself like the Koumis in Axyonovo I shall have to 
come to Yalta and then go to Switzerland. My health is much 
better than it was. I wish you and mother all the best. Keep safe 
and well. Don’t be depressed. . . . 7 


[To I. A. Bunin] 
Axyonovo, Fune 30, 1901. 


I received your letter ; many thanks. ‘To-morrow I am going 
to Yalta, and I beg you to send me there congratulations on my 
lawful marriage. You have surely heard they have made me marry, 
and I am now instituting divorce proceedings and engaging advocates. 

You are going to Odessa ? Don’t forget that from Odessa to 
Yalta is but a hand’s stretch : it is not difficult to come. . - - 

* A, T. and his wife, Olga Leonardovna Knipper, whom he married on May 25th, 


1901. 
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[To P. A. SeRGuEYENKO] 


Yatta, December 29, 1901. 


I have not been well for about six weeks ; I have been nowhere ; 
but I know very well how Tolstoy is.* He is well. “The doctor 
who treats him often comes to me and tells me all I wish to know. 
Tolstoy became seriously ill some time ago, but he recovered and 
now is quite well. But old age perceptibly takes hold of him ; that 
means that he may live another twenty years or may die from the 
least trifle any day. In his condition any illness now is terrible, any 
trifle dangerous. Except for old age he has no disease and probably 
never has had. He continues to like the Crimea and he is very 
contented, ‘ 


[To K. D. Batmonr }] 


Yarta, Fanuary 1, 1902. 


I wish you new happiness in the New Year, and new caprices 
of the young, fair, voluptuous Muse! Heaven guard you ! 

While you were here I was ailing and tried not to give in, but 
no sooner had you gone away than I fell ill, began to spit blood, and 
got as thin as Fofanov [Russian poet]. I did not go out of the house 
once. Now, having been attended by the doctor, I am fat enough 
for slaughter and have recovered, 

Of your books I have (1) “‘ Under the Northern Sky”; (2) 
“Shelley,” Vols. If and III (Cencz) ; (3) “ Beyond the Shores” ; 
(4) “Stillness”? ; (5) “ Calderon,” Vol. 1; (6) “Tales of Mys- 
tery, a/7)e j ba Dial Cte Ry Glas 

I thank you for your book with all my heart. I am not working 
now ; I only read, and to-morrow or the day after I will start on Poe. 

You feel bored in the country, don’t you? It is wonderful in 
Yalta, perfectly summer weather—and that is bad: all night long 
the cats are yelling, the dogs are howling, and one dreams of burial 
vaults ; during the day the sun shines brightly and memories haunt 
one, and one longs for the cold and the people of the North. 

My wife promises to come at the end of January.t My sister 
came at Christmas. I have not been to Tolstoy’s yet, but I shalljbe 
there one of these days, and shall ask him and let you know his 
answer. In the meantime I hear you have made a good impression 
on him, and that he was pleased to talk with you. So I haveheard.... 


* L. N. Tolstoy was staying that winter in Gaspra, in the Crimea. 


+ K. Balmont, well-known Russian poet, also translator of Shelley, Calderon, 
‘oe, etc. 


£ A. T.’s wife, Olga Knipper, actress of the Moscow Art Theatre, lived in Moscow, 
and used to visit A. T. at Yalta only in the holidays and summer months. 
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More Illness 


Cio Deo Ft. Kurkin] 


Yata, ‘fanuary 13, 1902. 


Yesterday I received two telegrams from the members of the 
Conference,* and to-day one from E. A. Ossipov.t Such an honour 
I did not expect, nor could I expect, and I accept such reward with 
joy, although I am aware that it is beyond my merits. The mem- 
bers of the Conference have already gone away, but E. A. Ossipov 
‘s in Moscow ; be so kind, my dear fellow, as to see him and tell 
him that I am boundlessly grateful to him. As I do not know his 
address I can’t telegraph to him ; so come to you with the request 
to substitute me. 


[To I. A. Bunin] 


Yaxta, ‘fanuary 15, 1902. 


How do you do? To the New Year and new happiness! I 
wish you to become famous all the world over, to have a liaison with 
the prettiest woman, and to win the 200 thousand lottery. 

I have been ailing for six weeks but I now consider myself well. 
although I am coughing. I do next to nothing and all the time 
am awaiting something—the spring, I suppose. 

Did I write to you about the “ Pines ” ? [by Bunin]. First of 
all, many thanks for the proof you sent me. Secondly, “ Pines” is 
very new, very fresh and very good, but too compact, like concen- 
trated bouillon. .. . 


[To V. G. KoroLENnko] 


Yatra, March 19, 1902. 


All through the winter I did just nothing, as I was ailing. I 
am better now, almost well, but what it is going to be further I 
don’t know, and therefore I cannot say anything definite with regard 
to sending a story for the book. In July or August I will let you 
know, for it will be more certain then. For Russkoye Bogatstvo [a 
monthly magazine of which Korolenko had become part editor] I 
will send a long story or a short one at the first opportunity. I 

* Medical members of the Pirogov Conference, assembled in Moscow, were after 
the Conference entertained by the Moscow Art Theatre at a production of A. T.’s Uncle 
Vanya. The telegrams read as follows: 1. “‘ Your colleagues, members of the VIII 
Pirogov Conference of Russian Medical Men, present to-day at the performance of 
Uncle Vanya, send their dearly beloved author and dear colleague, expression of their 
profound respect, and they wish him health.” 2. “ The Zemstvo doctors from remote 


corners of Russia who saw the work of the doctor artist greet their comrade and will 
keep the memory of January 11th ever fresh.” 


+ Member of the Board of the Pirogov Society, one of the founders of the Zemstvo 
Medical Organization. 
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appreciate that magazine, am fond of it, and would willingly work 
for it. 

I had a letter to-day from a certain academician-in-ordinary of 
this content. ‘ Yesterday (yesterday—March 11th) a special sitting 
was held of the Section of Fine Letters in the Marble Palace con- 
cerning the affairs of Maxim Gorki.* An Imperial rebuke was 
read to the effect that the Tsar ‘is deeply grieved’ by the election, 
and that the Minister of Public Instruction suggested that henceforth 
all candidates should be proposed at the discretion of both the Minister 
of Instruction and of the Home Office.’ 

M. Gorki, by the way, is at present living in Oleise ; he came to 
me to-day. L. N. Tolstoy is recovering. 


[To the same] 
Yatta, April 19, 1902. 

. - - I can’t hand over the protest to Tolstoy. [Protest of 
academicians against Gorki’s cancelled election.) When I men- 
tioned Gorki and the Academy to him, he muttered: “JI don’t 
regard myself as an academician,” and gazed into his book. I 
handed over a copy to Gorki, and read your letter to him. It seems 
to me, somehow, that there will be no sitting of the Academy on 
May 25th, as by the beginning of May all the academicians will be 
out of town. It also seems to me that they will not elect Gorki 
again. I should awfully like to see you and have a talk with you. 
Won’t you come to Yalta? I will be here till May 15th. I would 
come to you at Poltava, but my wife is ill and will probably have to 
keep her bed for about three weeks, Or perhaps we could meet 
in Moscow after May 15th, or on the Volga, or abroad? Do 
WIE aes 


[To Mme. O; M. Soroviovt] 
Yatta, May 24, 1902. 


1 am going to Moscow to-morrow. I enclose draft of letter. 
If you approve of it, copy it and send it on to me at Moscow, and I 
will hand it over to Umov.t What the President tells me I will let 
you know immediately. 

Keep well and happy. I wish you a wonderful summer, health, 
and good humour... . 


* Gorki for his political views had been arrested, though subsequently released, 
and the Academy, on the initiative of the Government, discussed the question of 
cancelling his election to the Academy and this was eventually decided upon. 

t+ Mme. S. had asked A. T.’s assistance in erecting a biological station on her estate 
on the South Coast of the Crimea. She took upon herself all the cost of building, 
supplying scientific apparatus, building houses for the scientists, research work on 
the biological station, also contributing 300,000 roubles. 

t The Président of the Society of Naturalists. 
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Resigns the Academy 


The enclosure contains the following draft of Tchekhov’s letter 
to be sent to the President of the Society :— 


“To the August PrestpentT (of the Academy of Science), 
“Yatta, August 25, 1902. 


“Your Imperial Highness, Most August President,— 

“In December of last year I received notice of the election of 
A. M. Pyeshkov [Maxim Gorki] as honorary academician, and | 
hastened to see A. M. Pyeshkov, who was in the Crimea then. I 
was the first to bring him the news of his election and the first to 
congratulate him. Some time later it was published in the news- 
pader that, in view of proceedings under Art. 1035 being taken against ~ 
Pyeshkoy, his election is considered invalid ; and it was definitely 
pointed out that this announcement came from the Academy of 
Sciences. Since I am an honorary academician the announcement 
comes partly from me also. I congratulated Pyeshkov cordially and 
I acknowledge his election invalid. Such a contradiction does not 
harmonize, in my mind; I am unable to reconcile my conscience 
with it, and after long deliberation I can but come to the decision, 
extremely painful and regrettable to me, most respectfully to ask 
Your Imperial Highness to relieve-me of the title of honorary 
academician. 

“With feelings of the deepest respect, I have the honour to 
remain Your Imperial Highness’s most devoted 

“ Anton TCHEKHOY.” 


[To V. G. Kororenxo] 


Yaita, August 25, 1902. 


... This is what I wrote to the Academy : (see preceding 
letter to the President). ' 

. . . There you are. I took some time to compose it, in very 
hot weather, and could not compose it better and, probably, am 
_ unable to. 

It was impossible to come to you. My wife and I wanted to 
make a little trip on the Volga and on the Don, but in Moscow she 
fell seriously ill again, and we have been so harassed that we have 
called off travelling. .. . 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Yatta, December 22, 1902. 
I continue to feel queer.- Invalids don’t, as a rule, feel too great 
here ; the weather in Yalta is too bad—simply awful! It is either 
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raining or there is a most violent wind, and during the whole time 
I have been in Yalta [A. T. returned to Yalta in November] there 
has been but one sunny day. “To-day the news reached me : Gorki’s 
play, Lower Depths, has had an enormous success ; the acting was 
wonderful. I have been but seldom to the Art Theatre, but it seems 
to me that you exaggerate too much Stanislavsky’s réle as producer. 
It is a most ordinary theatre and the business is conducted very ordin- 
arily, just as anywhere else, but the actors are intelligent, very decent 
people ; it is true their talents don’t shine, but they are studious, 
they love their work and they study their parts. If certain plays 
are not successful, it is either because they are not suitable or because 
the actors lack gunpowder. Really Stanislavsky has nothing to do 
with that. You write that he will drive away all the talented 
players from his stage, but surely during the five years of the 
theatre’s existence not a single person with a wee-bit of talent 
has ‘left... 5. 

You write: “ My dear man, why have you got yourself stuck 
in the theatrical and neo-realists’ set?”? Well, I got stuck in 
Yalta, into this hole of a townlet, and in that is my sole misfortune. 
Unfortunately the neo-realist set consider me an outsider, obsolete ; 
their relations with me are warm, but almost official. As to the 
theatrical set—that consists only of the letters from my wife, who 
is an actress, and of nothing else. . . . 


[To S. P. Dracurtev] 


Yatta, December 30, 1902. 


You write that we talked about a serious religious movement in 
Russia. We talked not of a Russian but of an intellectual move- 
ment. About Russia I won’t say anything, and as for the intel- 
lectuals, they are at present only playing at religion, chiefly from lack 
of anything else todo. Of the cultured part of our public, it may be 
said that it has moved away from religion and is moving further and 
further away from it, whatever else may be said and whatever re- 
ligious and philosophic societies may be formed. Whether that is 
a good or a bad thing I cannot decide ; I will only say that the re- 
ligious movement of which you write is one thing, and all modern 
culture is another, and it is impossible to place the latter in casual 
dependence on the former. Modern culture is but the beginning 
of a work for a great future, a work which will go on, perhaps, for 
tens of thousands of years, in order that mankind may, even in the 
remote future, come to know the truth of a real God—that is, not 
by guessing, not by seeking in Dostoewsky, but by perceiving clearly, 
as one perceives that twice two is four. Modern culture is only the 
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beginning of a work, but the religious movement of which we spoke 
is a survival, almost the end of what has ceased, or is ceasing to exist. 
But it is a long story ; one can’t put it all into a letter. 


[To Mme. V. F. KommissarzHEvsky] 


Yatta, Fanuary 27, 1903. 

. . . Lam very glad that you are feeling well. About the play 
I will say this: (1) It is true my play is planned, and that I already 
have a title for it (The Cherry Orchard—but it is still a secret), and 
I shall settle down to write it not later, probably, than the end of © 
February, if, of course, I am well; (2) the central character in the 
play is an old woman—to the great regret of the author ; and (3) 
if I let the Art Theatre have the play, then, according to its con- 
ditions and rules, it has the exclusive disposal of the play both for 
Moscow as well as for Petersburg—and there is no getting out of 
it. Ifthe Art Theatre does not go to Petersburg in 1904* (which 
is quite likely ; are they going this year ?), there can be no doubt 
that, if the play suits you, I will let you have it with pleasure. Or 
perhaps this will do. Shall I write a play for you ? Not for this or 
that theatre, but for you. This has long, long been my dream. 
Well, as God wills it. If I had my former health I would not be 
talking about it, but would simply sit down to write the play at once. 
Since December I have had pleurisy—fancy that !—and to-morrow 
I can go out of the house after a long imprisonment. 

Anyhow, I have written to Moscow asking to know definitely 
whether the Art Theatre is going to Petersburg. I shall get an 
answer in about a week or ten days, and will write to you then. 

You have seen my wife, but I shall not see her till the spring. 
Either she is ill or I am away, and so nothing happens as to other 
people. 

You write . . . “I give myself to the theatre with such faith 
that were it broken it would kill me,” and so on. Just so, you 
are right, but for the love of God don’t let your faith depend on the 
new theatre. You are a real actress, and that is the same as being 
a good sailor: in whatever ship, government or private, he may 
sail, everywhere and in all circumstances he remains a good sailor. . . . 


[To Mme. M. P. Arexryevt] 


Yatta, February 11, 1903. 


. . . [have not been well but have now recovered, though to-day 
I am again coughing and feeling lazy. I have not yet begun to write 


* The Art Theatre usually went to Petersburg at Easter time. 
t Actress, wife of Stanislavsky, producer for the Moscow Art Theatre.” 
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the play. I'll begin after February 20th in the full hope that you 
are going to act in the play. I do not know what it will be like, 
whether it will come off successfully—that is to be seen—but how- 
ever it maybe I shall not give it to the theatre if you refuse 
to play. Keep that in mind, and don’t ruin the author. I am 
almost without money now, and should you refuse to act | shall 
be, as they say, completely lost. Ill make such a row! I 
thought in the autumn that you were not well, but it is clear 
now that you are perfectly well and able to act, so let there 
be no talk about it! My play will be ready in the spring and [’ll 
bring it. 

What can I write you about myself? Only one thing, I sup- 
pose: I live like a monk. After most disgusting weather to-day 
began warm and quiet, but now the wind is whistling again and there 
is a furious noise in the chimney !_ You are no doubt aware that I 
am married to an actress of the Art Theatre, but I am not living 
with my wife, for she has deserted me. I have no children and live 
here in loneliness. 

In spite of all picking and choosing, The Inspector [Gogol’s], 
Woe Through Knowledge [Griboyedov’s], 4 Month in the Country 
[Tourgenev], etc., will, in the long run, have to be produced. And 
it seems to me that The Inspector should succeed remarkably 
well. Also The Wedding [Gogol’s]. At any rate, to have these plays 
in your repertoire is a long way from being useless. It is becom- 
ing clear to me for some reason that in three or four years’ time 
the public will be bored by new plays and they will demand not 
newness but a really literary repertoire. “Though I may be 
mistaken. 

I should like to be in Moscow towards the beginning of March, 
but my doctor objects, and probably won’t let me till April. But 
don’t say this to Olga [A. T.’s wife] for the time being ; perhaps I 


may manage to come. 


[To I. N. Porapenxo] 


Yauta, February 26, 1903. 


. . . Now about the journal. Firstly, you did not say in what 
my duties as publisher will consist ; about money you write that it 
is not needed ; and as I cannot live in Petersburg I will therefore 
be unable either to take part in the work or to influence it, particu- 
larly as I shall spend the whole of next winter abroad. Secondly, 
I do not recognize in the business of publishing plurality of control ; 
at the head of a journal must stand one person, one boss, with one 


definite will. ‘Thirdly, Mamin-Sibiriak and Vas. Nemirovich- 
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Danchenko, while talented writers and fine men, won’t do as editors. 
Fourthly, I am always ready to be your contributor—there can be 
no question about that. 

There is still ample time before 1904 for us to go into the matter 
and talk it over, and perhaps you will convince me that I am mis- 
taken. 

I can’t boast about my health. All the winter I am ailing; I 
coughed and had pleurisy, but now I am fairly passable. I even 
have been able to sit down to write and have completed a story. 
How are you? Have you grown thin? Fat? I always think of 
you with warm and sincere feelings. All my people are well ; there. 
are no particular changes—except that I have married. And 


at my years even that passes unnoticed, like a bald patch on 
the head. 


[To his sister Marte] 


Moscow, May 24, 1903. 

I am still in Moscow. ‘To-day I went to Professor Ostroumov, 
who examined me for a long time, percussed and sounded me, and 
it turned out in the end that my right lung is not at all good, that 
I- have a dilation of the lungs (emphysema) and catarrh of the 
bowels, etc. etc. He gave me five prescriptions, and, above all, 
forbade me to live in Yalta in the winter, finding that the winter, 
in Yalta is generally bad, and he ordered me to spend the winter 
somewhere in the vicinity of Moscow, in the country. Now, make 
head or tail of all that! Anyhow, I have to look for a refuge for 
the winter. Mme. Yakunchikov offers one, Teleshov offers to 
build a house, Sytin offers. . . . I will not go abroad, I will remain 
near Moscow and shall stay at Nara with Mme. Yakunchikov, 
where I am going to-morrow. Olga has been there already, and 
she liked it... . 

Let mother and granny [A. T.’s aunt] get ready at the end of 
October. I will take them to my place in the country near 
Moscow. . - - 

_ . . Gursuf and Kuchukoy [A. T.’s properties in Yalta] ought 
to be sold. .... 

Ostroumoy allows me to bathe. 

On the whole my health is not bad, nothing to grumble 
about. I am eating well. Maklakov comes nearly every day 
routes. 

Well, give my greetings to mother and to everyone in our house. 
Judging from the newspapers, there are rains now in Yalta, at which 
I am very glad. Keep well... . 
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[To V. V. Smipovicw (VERESSAYEV*)] 
Nara, Fune 5, 1903. 

I have been to Professor Ostroumov. He found, besides the 
very injured right lung, emphysema, pleurisy, etc. etc. ; he forbade 
me to live in Yalta during the winter and ordered me to stay near 
Moscow in the country. And I don’t know whom to obey and 
what to do. My wife is now looking for a country place for the 
winter. 

I am doing some slight work ‘The story “The Bride” I cut 
into pieces and re-made in the proof... . 

I have read recently the works of Yushkevich* and Goussiev- 
Orenburgsky.* In my opinion -Yushkevich is clever and talented, and 
great good may come out of him, but frequently in places he gives 
the impression as though translating from a foreign language ; we 
have not had a writer like him yet. Goussiev ts a little more watery, 
but he, too, is gifted, although he soon bores with his drunken sexton. 
He has a drunken sexton in nearly every story. 


[To N. E. Erros] 


Nara, Fune 17, 1903. 

Alas! I haven’t yet even begun the play, let alone finished it, 
as you write. As regards my participation in the Russkaya Mysl, 
from the autumn I shall probably edit or manage the fiction section, 
having nothing to do with the rest. But I will use all my efforts 
to have you attached to Russkaya Mysl. I have valued you highly 
as a dramatic critic for a long while, and I remember urging ardently 
that you should work for the Russkaya Mysl. I shall be in Moscow 
in about a couple of weeks and will talk over the matter, and send 
you an answer. 


[To A. S. Souvorin] 


Moscow, Fune 29, 1903. 


I have received ““ Yezhov’st works,” sent by you. Many 
thanks, ‘The earlier volumes of the same Yezhouv I handed 
over, after reading them, to your Moscow bookshop to be forwarded 
to you ; and I will do the same with the present volume. Yezhov’s 
tone is monotonous ; after a time it becomes dull, as though one 


* Modern Russian writers younger than A. T. 


+ “A. T. called Struve’s radical journal Liberation Yezhov. It was a periodical 
published abroad by Russian radicals and prohibited in Russia, which S, had been 
sending him.” This note is made by Souvorin on A. T.’s letter. 
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were reading an encyclopzedia, and it will keep so until fiction comes 
to its assistance. 

On July 6th I am going to Yalta, where I will probably remain 
till September. The weather in Yalta is extraordinary: it rains 
daily, and my sister-is in ecstasy. Gorki’s letter about Kishiniov [a 
protest against the instigators of the pogroms] has one’s sympathy, as 
everything does that he writes ; but it is not written, it is put together ; 
there is neither youth nor the Tolstoyan confidence in it, and it is 
f60- long. <7 . 

I bow to you and wish you all the best. My health is for the 
time being tolerable, even excellent. It is only when climbing a 
hill or the stairs that I don’t feel too well. : 


[To the same] 
Nara, Fuly 1, 1903. 
As you are reading fiction now, read Veressayev’s stories. Begin 
with the short story ‘“‘ Lisar” in the second volume. I believe you 
will be quite satisfied with it. Veressayev is a doctor ; I made his 
acquaintance recently. He makes a very good impression. . . . 


[To S. P. Dracurtev] 
Yarta, Fuly 12, 1903. 

. . . After reading your letter I considered it for a long while, 
and tempting as your suggestion or invitation is, yet I am compelled 
to answer you not as either of us wish. 

I cannot be editor of Mr Iskousstva, as I am not allowed to live 
in Petersburg, and the journal is not going to move to Moscow for 
my sake ; to edit it by post and telegraph is impossible, and there is 
no advantage in having me as a nominal editor. ‘That is the chiet 
point. ‘Then, again, as a picture is painted by but one painter and 
a speech made by but one orator, so a journal should be edited by 
but one person. To be sure, I am no critic, and would not make a 
_ good editor of the critical section ; but, on the other hand, how 
could I live amicably under one roof with D. S$. Merezhkovsky, who 
believes definitely, believes like a teacher, while I have long since 
frittered away my faith and can only look with perplexity at the 
intellectual believer. I respect D.S. and value him as a man and 
a literary worker, but if ever we were to pull a cart it would be in 
opposite directions. Anyhow, whether my attitude is erroneous or 
not, I always have believed and am certain now that there must be 
but one editor, only one, and that AZr Iskousstva in particular ought 
to be edited by no one but you. ‘That is my opinion, and I am not 
likely to change it. 
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Don’t be cross with me, dear Serguey Pavlovich ; it seems to 
me that if you edit the journal for another five years you will come 
to agree with me. A journal, like a picture or a poem, must bear 
the impression of one personality, and carry the force of a single 
will. ‘This has hitherto been the case with A@ir Iskousstva, and it 
was the proper thing. You should stick to it. . . 


[To Vu. I. Nemrrovicu-DancHENKO] 
Yatta, August 22, 1903. 

. . » About my own play, The Cherry Orchard. For the time 
being everything is well. I am working slowly. If I be a bit late 
it is no great matter. “The stagey part of the play I have reduced 
to a minimum ; no special kind of decorations will be needed, nor 
will the actors have to strain their wits. For the moment my health 
is excellent ; it couldn’t be better, so I can work. 

‘The chairman of the Committee of Ministers is more of an 
honourable office, which is usually occupied by those ministers who 
have finished their careers (Bunge, Durnovo). ‘There can be no 
mention of a dictatorship, about which you write. 

I propose to stay in Moscow for the winter as well. I will 
come about November. I shall be glad to see The Lower Depths, 
which I have not seen yet, as well as ‘Fulius Cesar, which I foretaste 
with pleasure. In Act II of my play instead of a river I have an 
old shrine and a well. It is betterso. Butin Act II you must give 
me a genuine green field and a road, and a perspective unusual on the 
staan! arta 


[To S. A. Naypronov] 
YattTa, August 29, 1903. 

Many thanks for remembering me and sending me your play. 

I delayed answering for so long because I now am busy writing a 
play myself, and because recently I wrote to a certain person my 
opinion of your play Denguz. ‘To my mind your play is splendid, 
the people in it are alive, it is brief and graceful, but if I were you I 
would change the title and would use a simpler title and a simpler 
setting, without that telephone and that chic which make the reader 
and the spectator expect something unusual. I would make only a 
good man of Kouporossoy, a clearly good man, so that one can feel 
sorry for him (when, for instance, he is in the costume of Faust) ; 
I would change his name and make him fall more violently in love 
with some nice woman—the schoolmistress. I would save the 
schoolmistress the need, at the end of the play, of talking about 
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money and of writing a letter. . . . The end with the porter is 
good. ‘The little cocottes are well done. ‘The wife and the father- 
in-law of the hero are well finished. ‘The clerks and the boys 
in the office should, I think, he made more good-natured. One 
always expects from villains on the stage something very unusual 
otherwise they do not satisfy. 

You say that you hurry with plays. But why hurry? If you 
were to write one play every five years it would be quite enough. 

Without your permission your play was read by everyone at 
home, including my sister and my wife, and they both liked it. . . . 

The best Act, in my opinion, is the second, and next to that the ~ 
fourth. In Act II the hero should be heightened a little so that 


the spectator can see him grow as an artist ; he should show more 
courage... . 


[To Vu. I. Nemrrovicu-DancHEnko] 


Yatta, September 2, 1903. 


Thank you for your letter. It is a great pity we should disagree 
about Naydionov’s play. “There is some resemblance to The Lonely 
in Act II and Kouporossov is not well-formed, but surely those 
things are not very important. What is important is that there 
should be a play and that the author should be felt in it. In the 
modern plays one has to read there is no author, as though they were 
all made in the same factory by one machine ; but there is an author 
in Naydionov’s plays. . . . 

My play you may be sure (if I continue working so as I have 
done till to-day) will be ready soon. It was difficult, very difficult, 
to write the second Act, but, I believe, it comes off tolerably. I 
will call the play a comedy. 

My health is tolerable ; I don’t grumble ; and I dream of the 
winter which I count upon spending in Moscow. 

Keep safe and well. The réle of the mother in my play will 
be taken by Olga, but I cannot undertake to decide who is to act 


the daughter of 17 or 18, a young, slim, little girl, Well, we shall 
see. 


[To Mme. M. P. Atexeyev*] 


September 15, 1903. 
Don’t believe anyone, not one living soul, has read my play yet. 
I have written for you not a “hypocrite,” but a very lovely girl, 


* Mme. Alexeyev, actress of the Moscow Art Theatre and wife of Stanislavsky, 
the producer and director. Her stage name was Mme. Lilina. 
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with whom, I hope, you will be satisfied. The play is almost 
finished, but eight or ten days ago I fell ill and began to cough and 
get weak—in a word, last year’s story began over again. Now, that is 
to-day, it is warm and my health is better, yet I cannot work, as my 
head aches. Olga will not bring the play, so I will send all the four 
acts as soon as there is a possibility of writing for a whole day. The 
play has turned out not a drama, but a comedy, in parts even a farce, 
and I fear I am in for it from Vladimir Ivanovich. Konstantin 
Serguevich [Mme. A.’s husband] has a big part. ‘There are few 
parts altogether. 

I can’t come for the opening. I shall sit in Yalta till November. 
Olga, who has grown plumper and healthier after the summer, will 
arrive in Moscow probably on Sunday. I shall remain alone and, 
of course, shall not fail to avail myself of that. As a writing man 
I have to observe as many women as possible ; I have to study them, 
and therefore, unhappily, I cannot be a faithful husband. As I 
have to study women chiefly for my plays, the Art Theatre, in 
my opinion, ought to increase my wife’s salary or give her a 
pension. 

You gave me no address in your letter, so I am sending this to 
Kamerhersky Lane. You are probably going to rehearsals and will 
therefore receive it early. For having remembered me and written 
me a letter I am boundlessly grateful to you. ‘To Igor and Kira I 
send a low bow, and I thank them also for remembering me, but 
Kira will hardly delight in the St. Bernard ; it is a good dog, but 
uncomfortable and perfectly useless. Such is not the case with my 
friend Gypsy. The other day I bought for myself a mongrel, an 
extraordinarily silly one. 

When you see Vishnevsky,* tell him that he should try to grow 
thin—it is necessary for my play... . 


[To Nemrrovicu-DancHENKO] 


Yatra, October 23, 1903. 


When I let your theatre have my Three Sisters, and when a 
review appeared in . . ., we both, you and I, were indignant; I 
spoke to N. and he gave me his word that it would never occur 
again. Now I suddenly read that Ranievskaya lives with Anya 
abroad, has an affair with a Frenchman, that Act III takes place 
in a hotel, that Lopakhin is a profiteer and a son of a » etc. Cte 
What could I think ? How could I suspect your interference? In 
my telegram I had no one in view but N., and I accused N. alone, 
and it was very strange to me, I could not even believe my eyes 

* Actor of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
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when I read your telegram in which you take all the blame on your- 
self. It is sad you should have understood. me like that ; it is sadder 
still that such a misunderstanding should have occurred. But the 
whole story should be speedily forgotten. Tell N. that I no longer 
want to know him, and please forgive me if I oversalted my telegram 
—and basta! ... 

For a long time I have been having stomach trouble and a cough. 
The stomach seems to be recovering, but my cough doesn’t improve. 
I don’t know what to do, whether to go to Moscow or not. And 
I should so very much like to see the rehearsals. I am afraid lest 
Anya’s tone is too tearful (for some reason you find her similar to _ 
Irene). I fear that a young actress might not be given the part. 
Anya doesn’t once shed tears ; nowhere does she speak in a weeping 
tone; in Act II, though she has tears in her eyes, her tone is cheerful 
and lively. Why do you say in your telegram that there are many 
tearful people in the play? Where are they? Varya is the only 
one, and that is because she is a cry-baby by nature, and her tears 
should not provoke depression in the spectator. Frequently one 
meets the remark “‘ through tears,” but that merely denotes the 
mood of the character, not tears. There is no cemetery in 
Actil. j 

I live in loneliness, keep to a diet, cough, get furious at times, am 
tired of reading—such is my life. . . 


[To K. S. Arexeyev*] 
Yatra, October 30, 1903. 


_ . . When I wrote Lopakhin I thought of it as a part for you. 
If for some reason you don’t care for it, take the part of Gayev. 
Lopakhin is a merchant, but he is a decent man in every sense ; he 
has to behave with perfect manners, like an educated man, without 
smallnesses and tricks, and it seemed to me that this part, the central 
part of the play, would come out brilliantly in your hands. . . . 

In choosing an actor for the part it should not be forgotten that 
Varya, a serious and religious girl, loved Lopakhin ; she would not 
have fallen in love with a money-grubber. 

I long to go to Moscow, but I don’t know how to get away from 
here. It is getting cold and I generally keep indoors; I have got out 
of the habit of the open air. I continue to cough. I am not afraid 
of Moscow nor of the journey, but of having to sit and wait in 
Sebastopol from 2 o’clock till 8—in the most boring company into 
the bargain. . . . 


* K.S. Alexeyev’s nom de plume in the theatre is K. S. Stanislavsky ; director, 
producer and actor of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
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[To Viapimir I. Nemrrovicu-DancHEnKo] 


Yatra, November 2, 1903. 


In one day two letters from you! Many thanks! I don’t 
drink beer ; the last I had was in July ; and I may not eat honey, 
as the stomach aches from it. Now, about the play : 

(1) Anya can be acted by anyone, even by a quite unknown 
actress, provided she is young and looks like a girl, and speaks in a 
young, ringing voice. ‘This is not one of the important parts. 

(2) Varya’s is a more serious part, if only Marie Petrovna can 
take it. Without M. P. the part may turn out a little flat and 
crude ; I will have to re-make it and soften it down. M. P. can’t 
repeat herself, firstly because she is a talented person, and secondly, 
because Varya is not like Sonia and Natasha; she is a figure in a 
black dress, nun-like, a silly, a cry-baby, etc. etc. 

(3) Gayev and Lopakhin—let Konstantin Serguevich choose 
and try these parts. If he took Lopakhin and succeeded in that, the 
play would have a success. Indeed, if Lopakhin were to be dim, 
played by a feeble actor, both the part and the play would be lost. 

(4) Pischik—for Gribunin. God forbid the part be given to N. 

(5) Charlotte—a question mark . . . it certainly can’t be given 
to ... Mlle. Muratov would perhaps be good, but she is not 
amusing. It is Mme. Knipper’s part. 

(6) Epikhodov—if Moskvin wants it, be it so. He would be 
a splendid Epikhodov. I thought Luzhsky was going to act the 
part. 

(7) Feers—Artiom. 

(8) Duniasha—Mme. Khaliutin. 

(9) Yasha—if the Alexandrov of whom you write, your assistant 
producer, let him take Yasha. Moskvin would make a most wonder- 
ful Yasha. Nor have I any objection to Leonidov. 

(10) The Passer-by—Gromov. 

(11) The station-master, who in Act III recites “ The Sinner,” 
should be an actor with a bass voice. 

Charlotte does not speak broken but pure Russian ; only on rare 
occasions does she use the hard sound instead of the soft, and mix 
the feminine and masculine adjectives. Pischik is a Russian, smitten 
with gout, old age, and satiety ; corpulent ; wears a poddiovka (@ /a 
Simov) and top-boots without heels. Lopakhin wears a white waist- 
coat and brown boots ;_ he swings his arms as he walks, taking wide 
paces and walking in a line. His hair is not short, and he often 
throws back his head ; when thinking, he fingers his beard, from 
back to front; that is, from his neck to his mouth. ‘Trofimov 
seems quite clear. WVarya wears a black dress with a broad belt. 
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For three years I have been intending to write The Cherry 
Orchard, and for three years I have been telling you that you should 
invite an actress for the part of Liubov Andreyevna. Now, then, 
get out of the difficulty if you can. 

I am now most foolishly placed. Here I sit alone and know 
not why I am sitting. . . . 

Gorki is younger than either you or I; he has his own life... . 
As for the Nijni Theatre, that’s a mere detail. Gorki will try it, 
give a sniff and throw it up. And, by the way, theatres for the people 
as well as literature for the people is all silliness and candy. Gogol 
is not to be lowered to the people, but the people raised up to Gogol. - 


[To A. L. VisHnevsky*] 


Yatta, November 7, 1903. 


I received your letter and at last express my gratitude. As I 
will soon be in Moscow, condescend to reserve a seat for me for The 
Pillars of Society ; 1 want to see the wonderful Norwegian acting, 
and I will even pay for my seat. You know Ibsen is my favourite 
writer... : . 


[To K. S. Avexzyev] 


Yatra, November 10, 1903. 


Certainly you can have the same scenery for Acts III and IV 
[The Cherry Orchard]—that is, the hall and staircase. Pray doas you 
like about the scenery ; I leave it to you ; usually, I am amazed and 
sit with my mouth agape at your theatre. “There need be no arguing 
about it ; whatever you do will be excellent, a hundred times better 
than I could invent. 

Dunia and Epikhodov stand in Lopakhin’s presence ; they do 
not sit. Lopakhin, in fact, maintains his position like a gentleman. 
He addresses the servants “‘ thou,” and they “‘ you” him. 

Serguey Savvich has gone to Japan. . . . for the Russky Lastok ? 
He had better visit the moon to find readers for the Russky Listok ; 
there are none on earth. Have you read his plays? He would do 
better to go to Japan to get material for a book ; that would be 
something to fill all his life. . . . 


[To the same] 


Yatra, November 23, 1903. 
Haymaking usually takes place about July 20th to 25th, when, I 
believe, the corncrake has ceased to call; the frogs too have grown 


* Leading actor of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
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silent by then. Only the redbreast continues to sing. There is 
no cemetery [in The Cherry Orchard] ; it was there once, but very 
long ago; two or three derelict gravestones lie about, all that is 
left. The bridge—that’s very good. If the train could be shown 
without any noise, without a single sound, then let’s have it. I do 
not object to the same scenery in Acts III and IV, but it would be 
convenient in Act IV to have an entrance and exit. 

I am anxiously awaiting the day and the hour when my wife 
at last permits me to come. I begin to suspect my wife is getting 
up some trick for me. 

The weather here is still and warm and wonderful, but when 
Moscow comes to mind, Moscow and the Sandounovsky baths, all 
the beauty here becomes a bore and good for nothing. 

I sit in my study and gaze all day at the telephone. Telegrams 
are delivered to me over the telephone, and I expect every moment 
to be called to Moscow. 


[To A. N. VEsELovsky] 


Moscow, December 11, 1903. 


I do not know how to thank you for your letter. I learned 
first from the newspapers about my election as provisional president 
of the Society of Lovers of Russian Literature, but I did not write 
to you as I was expecting a notification. ‘The election is an un- 
expected and undeserved honour, of which I have never dreamed. 
‘There can be no question of my consent or non-consent ; I belong 
wholly to the Society, and I would be infinitely happy if I could show 
it not only in words, but in deeds. Unfortunately at the present 
time, ill-health forbids me to take part in its public meetings ; and 
I would ask you to grant me a postponement for a year or two if 
that be possible. Perhaps in the meantime I could be of service 
to the Society in its publishing work ; I could edit and read proofs, 
do something even though living away from Moscow. I do not 
live in Moscow now ;_ I am at the moment trying if it be possible 
to live here, but at the first hemorrhage or violent cough I shall 
have to run away to the Crimea or abroad. .. . 


[To F. D. BatyusuKov] 


Moscow, Fanuary 19, 1904. 


I assure you I have not reached my jubilee yet (if you speak 
about the twenty-five years of my literary activity) nor will it be due 
soon. I came to Moscow to enter the University in the second 
half of 1879 ; my first trifle of about ten or fifteen lines was published 
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in March or April of 1880 in the Strekosa—if one be so lenient 
as to consider that trifle as the beginning. Even so, my jubilee could 
not be celebrated before 1905. . - - 

However, at the first performance of The Cherry Orchard on 
January 17 I was féted so lavishly, so warmly, and above all so 
unexpectedly, that I have not yet recovered from it. 

It would be nice if you could come in Lent. I should think 
it will take till Lent for our actors to recover and play The Cherry 
Orchard not so confusedly and with less brilliance than now. . . 


[To Mme. L. A. Avizov] 


Moscow, February 14, 1904. 


I am going to Yalta to-morrow. If you write to me I shall 
be very grateful . 

If you are not publishing the Collected Book,* if you have made 
up your mind not to, I am glad. To edit and publish collected books 
is troublesome and fatiguing ; sales generally are not good and very 
often there are losses. In my opinion, it is best to publish one’s 
story in a journal and then give the fee to the Red Cross. 

Excuse me, I am frozen. I have just got back from Zaritsin 
(I drove in a cab, as there were no trains, something having got off 
the rails). My hands write badly and, moreover, I have to pack. . . 
All my best wishes to you 3 above all, be happy, take a less com- 
plicated view of life, for it is possibly much simpler in reality. And 
whether life, of which we know nothing, is worth the tormenting 
reflections with which our Russian minds wear themselves out, is 
still a question. 


[To A. V. AmpuireaTRov] 
Yatta, April 13, 1904. 

I bow low to you for your kind letter and the two reviews} which 
I read (I shan’t hide it) twice with great pleasure. “Those two re- 
views of yours wafted upon me a breath of the past, something long 
forgotten, as if you were a fellow-villager of mine ; and there sprang 
to life in my memory that jubilee picture in the Alarm Clock,t where 
you and I stand near Kurepin and Kicheyev and Passek, who 
has a telephone receiver to his ear; and it seems as though that 
jubilee were a hundred or two hundred years ago. . . . By the way, 


* Mme. Avilov intended publishing a collection of stories by various writers, 
the income to go to a charity. 
¢ Of The Cherry Orchard, published in Rus after the first performance. 
The Alarm Clock, a humorous journal published in 1880 a photograph of its 
contributors. 
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I have that jubilee copy in my archives and, when you come to 
Yalta, I will find it and show it to you. 

When you come to Yalta, let me know the same evening over 
the telephone without fail. Do give me that pleasure. I repeat, 
I want very, very much to see you—remember that; but if 
you leave Petersburg after May ist and stop in Moscow for 
a day or two, we will arrange a meeting at a restaurant in 
Moscow. 

I write little at present, but I read much. I read Rus, to which 
I am a subscriber. “To-day I read the “ Sbormik,” published by 
* Znanie,” with Gorki’s “‘ Man,” which reminded me very much 
of a sermon by a beardless young priest pronouncing broad vowels 
in a bass voice. I also read the superb story by Bunin, “ Chorno- 
siom.” It really is an excellent story ; there are passages simply 
amazing in it, and J commend it to your attention. 

If I am well enough I shall go to the Far East* in July or August, 
not as a correspondent but as a doctor. It seems to me that a doctor 
will see more than a correspondent can. 

I received a letter yesterday from a cheerful young man,f a 
writer who went hopefully to Vladivostok, but there suddenly fell 
into despair. 


[To B. A. Lazarevsky] 
Yatta, April 13, 1904. 

Your sad letter has reached me. I suppose that by now you 
have had a look round and you feel better. Spring has begun ; it 
is warm, and the famous bay is free of ice. When I was at Vladivos- 
tok the weather was marvellous—warm, in spite of it being October ; 
a real whale lolled about in the bay splashing its huge tail. In a 
word, the impression was a splendid one—perhaps because I was 
returning home. When the war is over (and it will be over soon), 
you must go round the country. Go to Khabarovsk, on the Amur 
and the coastline of Saghalien. You will see much that is fresh and 
unfamiliar, which you will remember till the end of your days. In 
July or August, if my health permits, I shall go as a doctor to the 
Far East. I may also come to Vladivostok. . . . 

If you should see a bombardment, or something like that, describe 
it as soon as you can and send the article either to a newspaper or to 
the Russkaya Mysl, according to its length. 


* It was the time of the Russo-Japanese war on which A. T.’s thoughts were 
centred. Ina letter to A. I. Salza (March 18th, 1904), A. T. says: ‘‘ At present we 
are interested only in the war and think of nothing else.” 

tT B. A. Lazarevsky, 
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[To his sister Marre] 
Moscow, May 19, 1904. 

My health is improving, but I am still not allowed to get out 

_of bed; I lie here from morning till night and could cry from bore- 
dom. My temperature is normal, there is no diarrhoea, and I eat 
as I did when you were here... . I long for coffee. 

All newspapers and magazines without exception should be put 
on my table by my desk. “The weather is cool, As soon as we get 
a warm day I shall take a drive—so Herr Doctor orders. Sytin 
was here to-day and yesterday Maklakov. 

There is no news. I get no interesting letters. We shall 
probably set out for abroad on June Ist—at least we say So. 

My greetings to mother. Tell Sophie Pavlovna that I have 
received her letter and send her many thanks for her news of Boro- 
dulin and wait for more. Remember me to auntie, Arseniy and 
Nastya.* 

Keep well and happy. Did you suffer much on the steamer ? 
It must have been a rough sea... . 


[To the same] 
Moscow, May 22, 1904. 

I am still in bed ; I have not dressed once; I have not 
been out; and I remain just as when you went away. The day 
before yesterday apropos of nothing I was taken with pleurisy, but 
it is gone now. Anyhow, our tickets are ordered for June 2nd 
when we set out for Berlin, thence to Schwartzwald. I begin to 
breathe better and my asthma decreases a little. I am satisfied with 
the doctor. I no longer have diarrhoea, and haven’t experienced 
such a convenience since I was twenty-five. 

Vanya (A. T.’s brother) was here yesterday. He will go to 
Yalta, but I cannot make out when. . . . 


[To the same] 
Moscow, May 31, 1904. 
_. . Think of it! To-day for the first time I put on my boots 
and jacket. Up till now I have been either in bed or wandering 
about in a dressing-gown and slippers, and to-day for the first time I 
droveinthestreet. Something has happened tome: I had diarrhoea, 
and then could not sleep for nights from dragging pains in my legs 
and arms; it was tormenting not to sleep, and I even thought that 
it was the beginning of tabes. But all that was due to the abomin- 


* The last two were servants in A. T.’s Yalta house. 
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able weather, rains and snow. ‘To-day I walk about again. On 
June 3rd-we are going abroad. Write me there if you need money 
for domestic expenses. 

I shall hardly have time now to buy you a watch; I’ll put it 
off till August, when I shall be back. 


Write me every three or four days. 


[To the same] 
BERLIN, une 6, 1904. 


I am writing to you from Berlin, where I have been now for 
a day and night. After your departure it got very cold in Moscow ; 
there was snow, and it was probably through that that I caught cold. 
I began to feel pains in my legs and arms ; I did not sleep for nights, 
got very thin, had injections of morphia, took thousands of medicines 
of all kinds, and remember with gratitude none of them except 
heroin, which Altschuller once prescribed for me. Near the time 
of my departure I began to recover, found my appetite, had injections 
of arsenic, and so on, and at last on the Thursday I set off for abroad, 
very thin, with very lean, skinny legs. I had a good and pleasant 
journey. Here in Berlin we have taken a cosy room in the best 
hotel. It is pleasant living here, and it is a long time since I have 
eaten so well, with such appetite. “The bread here is wonderful ; 
I stuff myself with it. ‘The coffee is excellent, not to mention the 
dinners. Anyone who has not been abroad does not know what 
good bread means. ‘There’s no decent tea here (we have our own), 
there are no Russian hors d’ceuvres, but all the rest is splendid, though 
cheaper than with us. I have already improved, and to-day I even 
took a long drive in the Thiergarten, though it was chilly. So you 
may tell mother and everyone interested that I am getting better, 
or even have quite recovered ; my legs no longer ache, there is no 
diarrhoea, I am beginning to get fat, and am all day long on my 
legs, not lying down. 

To-morrow a local celebrity, Professor Ewald, a specialist, is 
coming. Dr. Taube wrote to him about me. 

Yesterday I drank some wonderful beer. . . 

The day after to-morrow we are going to Badenweiler. Write 
and tell me when to send you a cheque. I like Berlin very much, 
though it is cool here to-day. Am reading the German papers. 
The rumours that these papers abuse Russia are exaggerated. 

Keep well and happy. ‘The heavenly angels guard you. Give 
the greetings to mother, and tell her that all is now well. I will 
come to Yalta in August. Remember me also to granny, Arseniy 
and Nastya [servants]. Also to Barbara Konstantinovna. I kiss you. 
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[To the same] 


Bern, Fune 8, 1904. 


To-day we leave Berlin for a long stay on the Swiss frontier, 
where it will probably be very boring and very hot. My address 
is: Herrn Anton Tschechow, Badenweiler. 

That’s how they spell my name on my books here, so I have to 
write it like that. It is rather cold in Berlin, but pleasant. ‘The 
least pleasant thing here, which strikes the eye at once, is the 
costumes of the women. ‘Their lack of taste is dreadful. Nowhere 
do women dress so abominably, with a want of taste so complete. 
I have not seen one beautiful woman nor one who was not trimmed 
with some kind of absurd braid. Now I understand why the Ger- 
mans in Moscow are so slow in cultivating taste. But, for all that, 
people live here very comfortably, eat good food, charge low prices 
for everything, feed their horses well; and the dogs, that are here 
harnessed to little carts, are also well fed. “There is cleanliness and 
order in the streets. . . . 

My legs no longer ache. I eat splendidly, sleep well, and take 
drives through Berlin. There’s only one trouble : asthma. ‘To-day 
I bought a summer suit, jaeger vests, etc. They are much cheaper 
than in Moscow. 

You have my address, so please write and forward letters. Several 
letters can go in one envelope, registered. Send on only those that 
seem to you worth while. 

Greetings to mother and Vanya. Carry on, and, if possible, don’t 
get depressed. I firmly press your hand and kiss you. 


[To the same] 


BADENWEILER, June 12, 1904. 


I have been living here for three days. Here is my full ad- 
dress: Herrn. Anton Tschechow, Villa Friederike, Badenweiler, 
Germany. 

This Villa Friederike, like all the houses and villas here, stands 
apart in a luxuriant little garden in the sun, which shines and warms 
us till 7 o’clock in the evening (after which I go indoors). We have 
board and residence here. . . . The impression: a big garden, 
beyond the garden mountains covered with forest, few people, little 
movement in the street. The garden and flowers are splendidly 
cared for. But to-day, without rhyme or reason, it began to rain. 
I sit in my room, and already begin to feel that in a couple of days 
I shall be planning how to escape. 

I continue to eat enormous quantities of butter, without any 
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effect. I can’t bear milk. ‘The local doctor, Schwohrer (married 
to Zhivago, of Moscow), turns out to be skilful and nice. 

We may return to Yalta by sea from ‘Trieste or some other port. 
Health is coming back to me not by ounces but by poods. I have 
learned how to feed here. Coffee is absolutely forbidden me, as it 
is said to be relaxing. I am already beginning by degrees to eat eggs. 
Ah, how badly the German women dress ! 

I live on the first floor. If only you know what the sun is like 
here! It does not scorch—it caresses. I have a comfortable chair 
in which I can sit or lie down. . . . 

I will certainly buy the watch; I haven’t forgotten. How is 
mother? How is her spirit? Write to me. Greet her for me. 
Olga is going to a very good dentist here. 

Keep well and cheerful. Remember me to Arseniy, granny and 
Nastya. 


[To the same] 


BaDENWEILER, ‘Fune 16, 1904. 


I received your first postcard to-day. Many thanks. I am 
living among the Germans, and have already got accustomed to my 
room, and to the régime, but in no way can I get used to the German 
peace and quiet. ‘There’s not a sound within the house nor outside ; 
though at 7 o’clock in the morning and at midday a very expensive 
but talentless band plays in the garden. ‘There is not a single drop 
of talent in anything, nor a single drop of taste, but, for all that, there 
is order and honesty to spare. Our Russian life is much more 
talented, to say nothing of the Italian or the French. 

My health has improved. When I go about I no longer notice 
that I am ill. I just walk about, and that’s all. My asthma is less 
and I have no pains. My illness has left me extremely thin; my 
legs have never been so thin. “The German doctors turned my life 
upside down. At seven o’clock in the morning I have tea—for 
some reason it must be in bed ; at half-past seven a German, a kind 
of masseur, comes and sponges me all over with water, and this is 
not at all bad ; then I have to rest a while, get up at 8, drink acorn 
cocoa and consume an enormous quantity of butter. At 10 o’clock 
fine oatmeal porridge, extremely tasty and aromatic, not like our 
Russian. Open air and the sun. Reading the newspapers. At 
one o’clock dinner, at which I eat only those dishes which Olga 
chooses according to the doctor’s prescription. At four the cocoa 
again. At 7 supper. Before going to bed a cup of strawberry tea 
—to induce sleep. “There is much quackery in all this, but much 
that is really good and useful, for instance, porridge. I shall bring 
home some oatmeal. . . . 
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I am drawn furiously to Italy. I am very glad that Vanya is 
with you ; my greetings to him and to mother. 

I am very glad you are well. I'll probably stay on here for 
another three weeks, go to Italy for a short while, and then to Yalta, 
perhaps by sea. . 


[To the same] 


BADENWEILER, ‘fune 21, 1904. 


I am well, but I am getting sick of Badenweiler. “There’s 
too much German peace and order here. It is different in 
Ttaly.. ...' 

The weather is not particularly nice ; it rains nearly every day. 


[To the same] 


BADENWEILER, ‘fune 22, 1904. 


‘The weather to-day is very fine and warm. I am well; I feel 
better than yesterday ; my asthma is less than it was in Yalta. We 
are now staying in the Hotel Sommer 5 it’s very nice here. Villa 
Friederike was too common. We have excellent lunches and 
dinners (at 1 and 74) in the German manner. 

Keep well and gay. We shall meet in August or even before. 
Greetings to mother, Vanya and George. Tell George to write 
to me. 


[To the same] 


BADENWEILER, ‘June 26, 1904. 


Things are going well with me, but it is very monotonous and 
boring ; one day is very much like another. The weather has 
changed here, becoming very hot. My health gets better all the 
time and I am stronger and I eat sufficiently. I long to go from 
“here to Lake Como and stay there a short time. The Italian lakes 
are famous for their beauty, and life is comfortable and inexpensive 
there. I hada letter to-day from George which touched me. ‘There 
are very few letters from you, two altogether. I wrote you from 
Berlin ; didn’t you get it? 

The nights here are warm. We sleep with our windows open. 
By the way, I sleep well, just as I used to; evidently my affairs with 
regard to health have taken a real turn for the better. Greet- 
ings to mother, Vanya, George, granny, and to all the fraternity. 
I shall write again soon. I kiss you and wish you all that 
is best. 
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[To the same] 


BADENWEILER, ‘fune 28, 1904. 


A severe heat has set in here ; it caught me unprepared, as I 
have with me only my winter clothes. I am gasping and I dream 
of getting away from here. But where to? I thought of Italy, 
Como, but everyone is running away from the heat there. It is 
hot everywhere in the South of Europe. I thought of going from 
Trieste to Odessa by steamer, but I wonder how far that is practicable 
now, in June or July. Could George make inquiries about what 
steamers there are? Are they comfortable? Have they long stop- 
pages? How is the food, etc.? It would be a great treat for me 
if the steamer were nice, not a bad one. George would do me a 
great favour if he telegraphed me. ‘The telegram should be like 
this : ‘“‘ I'schechow, Badenweiler. Bien. 16. Vendredi.” It means, 
bien, good steamer ; 16, the number of days sailing ; Vendredi, the 
day the steamer leaves Trieste. ‘This, of course, is the approximate 
form of the telegram, and if the steamer leaves on Thursday it won’t 
do to write Vendredi. 

If it should be rather hot it won’t matter ; I shall have a flannel 
suit. I confess to having a little fear of a railway journey. It is 
stifling in a train now, particularly with my asthma, which gets worse 
from the slightest trifle. Besides, there are no sleeping cars from 
Vienna to Odessa, and it would be uncomfortable. Besides, by rail- 
way I would get home sooner than is necessary, and I have not yet 
had enough holiday. 

It is so very hot that one can’t bear one’s clothes. I don’t know 
what to do. Olga has gone to Freiburg to order a flannel suit for 
me; there are neither tailors nor shoemakers here. As a pattern 
she took the suit made by Duchar. 

I am feeding on very tasty things, but they seem to do me no 
good as my stomach is constantly upset. I’m not allowed to eat the 
butter here. My digestion appears to be hopelessly ruined ; it is 
hardly possible to cure it by anything but fasting ; that is, by eating 
nothing—and basta. And the only cure for asthma is not to move. 

There is not a single decently dressed German woman ; a want 
of taste that drives one melancholy. 

Now, keep well and gay. My greetings to mother, Vanya, 
George, granny, and all the rest. Write. I kiss you and take your 
hand. Your Ava 
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TCHEKHOV’S LAST HOURS 


BY 


Ouca Kwipper- [CHEKHOV 


CHEKHOV’S last letter to his sister is dated June 28, 
1904. He died on July 2, 1904, at Badenweiler. 
Mme. Tchekhov (Olga Leonardovna Knipper), to whom he 
was married on May 25, 1901, in her reminiscences of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, has written the following account 
of his last hours : 


“ Anton was unusually fond of anything funny, of anything with 
humour in it. . . . Even a few hours before his death he made me 
laugh by making upastory. ‘There had been three grave and anxious 
days. “Towards evening he felt better and sent me out to walk in 
the park, as I had not left him during those three days. When I 
came back he kept worrying because I did not go to dinner. I ex- 
plained that the gong had not rung yet. It turned out later we had 
not heard the gong, and Anton began to make up a story about a 
very fashionable spa, full of fat, well-fed financiers, strong, red- 
cheeked Americans and Englishmen who loved good food... . 
They forgather after their day’s excursions, all their thoughts on 
the dinner-table. Suddenly, they learn that the cook has bolted, and 
there is no dinner. He pictured the consternation of the spoilt 
crowd when that blow caught them in the stomach. 

“ After the anxiety of the last three days, I laughed with all my 
heart. . . . I did not know that in a few hours I should stand by 
Anton’s body. 

“Anton passed away peacefully. In the night he woke, and, 
for the first time in his life, asked for a doctor. ‘The sensation of 
something of great import about to happen gave to everything I did 
an extraordinary exactitude and calm, as though someone were lead- 
ing me confidently. I remember only one awful moment of be- 
wilderment : the sensation of the nearness of a mass of people in 
the big sleeping hotel, and at-the same time a feeling of my utter 
loneliness and helplessness. “I'wo Russian students, brothers, were 
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staying at the hotel. I asked one of them to fetch the doctor, and 
myself began chopping ice to put over Anton’s heart. 

“The doctor arrived and ordered champagne for Anton, who 
sat up and said significantly to the doctor in German (he knew very 
little German), ‘ Ich sterbe.’ ‘Then he took the glass, turned his face 
to me, smiled his wonderful smile, and said, ‘I have not drunk 
champagne for a long time.’ He drank the glass to the bottom, lay 
down peacefully on his left side, and presently was silent for ever... .” 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE 
WORKS OF TCHEKHOV 


ae TCHEKHOV’S works published by Marx 
of Petersburg in 1903 consisted of twelve volumes. 
Those volumes include the works which Tchekhov himself 
selected and considered worthy of inclusion, for he himself 
not only went carefully through all the proofs, but he 
revised and re-wrote a number of the stories written in his 
early days, which were scattered in various papers and 
signed with his som de plume. We therefore consider it 
perfectly safe to take these twelve volumes as Tchekhov’s 
personal and considered selection. 

Those, however, who wish to make a special study and 
research into T'chekhov’s creative activity can be referred 
to the twelve supplementary volumes published by Marx 
in Russia in 1911, which include all Tchekhov’s stories, 
novels and tales, and notes published by him from the time 
he began to write in 1880. These were scattered in various 
periodicals. But even the twenty-four volumes do not 
exhaust his writings, for there still remains unpublished his 
manuscript of “The History of Medicine in Russia”’; 
nor have his journalistic essays and his reports of law cases 
(a notable one was his account of the Skopin Bank case) 
been included in the existing twenty-four volumes. 

In view of the very long list of stories published under 
the nom de plume of Antosha T’chekhonté and under other 
pseudonyms during the years 1880-1887, we omit the 
bibliography of these altogether. 

Following is a list of the best-known works published 
from the year 1885 :— 


“Motley Stories.” A collection previously published in various periodicals, 
Moscow, 1885, 375 pages. Under the mom de plume Antosha 
Tchekhonté. - 

The Swan Song. Aone-act play. 1886. 
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“At Twilight.” A volume of collected stories, published in 1887, and 
containing the following : 

(1) “Dreams”; (2) “A ‘Trifling Occurrence”; (3) “ Evil 
Business”; (4); At Home”; (5) “’The Witch ”; (6) “ Verochka ” ; 
(7) “In Court”; (8) “A Disturbing Visitor”; (9) ‘‘ Mass”; 
(ro) “ On the Road”; (11) “A Misfortune”; (12) “ An Event”; 
(13) “ Agafia”; (14) “Enemies”; (15) “ Nightmare”; and (16) 
“ At Holy Night.” 

“Cold Blood.” Story. 1887. 

“Tn the Wood.” Story. 1887. 

“The Coroner.” Story. 1887. 

“The Wedding.” Story. 1887. 

“The Runaway.” Story. 1887. 

“'The Problem.” Story. 1887. 

“The Old House.” Story. ©1887. 

“The Belles.” Story. 1888. 

The Bear, Ajokein One Act. Published in N.4491 of the Novoye Vremya. 
Produced at the Korsh Theatre in Moscow in 1888, and in Petersburg 
also in 1888. 

“The Steppe.” (A story of a Journey.) Published in Severay Vestnik, 
1888. 

“The Lights.” Story. 1888. 

“The Brown Doggie.” Story. 1888. 

“The Birthday Party.” Story. 1888. 

Stories. A volume of collected stories previously published in periodicals, 
Petersburg, 1888. Containing the following stories : 

(1) “ Happiness”; (2) ‘’Typhus”; (3) “ Vanka”; (4) “ The 

Reed Pipe”; (5) “The Rover”; (6) “’The Problem”; (7) “ The 
Steppe”; (8) “ Mire ” ; and (9) “ The Kiss.” 

“The Fit.” Story. 1888. 

The Wood Demon. A Play written by Anton 'Tchekhov for a Moscow 
theatre, and produced in Moscow in 1889. Subsequently re-written 
and re-made into Uncle Vanya (1898). 

The Proposal. A joke in One Act. Vaudeville. 1889. 

“'The Princess.” Story. 1889. 

“Residents.” Story. 1889. 

“ Without a Title.” Story. 1889. 

“ A Tedious Story.” Story. 1889. 

Ivanov. A Drama in Four Acts. Written in 1887 and published in 1889. 

The Wedding. A Vaudeville. 1889. 

4 Tragedian against his Will, A joke in One Act. 1890. 

“ Devils.” Story. 1890. 

“ Across Siberia.” Impressions. 1890. 

“ Goussiev.” Story. 1890. 

“The Duel.” Story. 1891. 

“The Grasshopper.” Story. 1891. 

“The Wife.” Story. 1892. 

“Women.” Story. 1891. 
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“Ward No. 6.” Story. 1892. 

“In Exile.” Story. 1892. 

“ Neighbours.” Story. 1892. 

“The Story of an Unknown Man.” Story. 1893. 

“ Saghalien Island.” Notes of a Journey. 1893 and 1894. 

“The Black Monk.” 1894. 

“The Women’s Kingdom.” 1894. 

“Three Years (from the Life of a Family). 1895. 

“Murder.” 1895. 

“ Ariadne.” 1895. 

“The House with the Mezzanine.” 1896. 

The Seagull, A Comedy in Four Acts. Written in 1895, first produced 
at the Petersburg Alexandrinsky Theatre in October, 1896, and pub- 
lished in the Russkaya Mys/ in 1896, No. 12. 

“ My Life.” (The Story of a Provincial.) 1896. 

“ Peasants.” Story. 1897. 

“The Man in a Case.” 1898. 

“The Gooseberry Bush.” 1898. 

“On Love.” 1898. 

“* A Case from his Practice.” 1898. 

“Yonych.” Story. 1898. 

Uncle Vanya. A Play in Four Acts, first produced by the Moscow Art 
Theatre in 1899. 4 

“The Lady with the Toy Dog.” Story. 1899. 

“The Darling.” Story. 1899. 

“The New Summer House.” Story. 1899. 

“In the Ravine.” Story. 1900. 

Three Sisters. A Drama in Four Acts. Igor. 

“The Bishop.” Story. 1902. 

“The Bride.” . Story. 1903. 

The Cherry Orchard. A Comedy in Four Acts. 1903. 
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